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FOREWORD. 


The translation of Sukrantti is based on the text edited by Dr. 
Gustav Oppert for Madras Government in 1882. 

An Introduction to this translation forms Volume XVI of The. 
Sacred Boohs of the Hindus Series and is called “The Positive Back¬ 
ground of Hindu Sociology.” The discussion of date and locale of the 
treatise is among other topics the subject-matter of that work, of which 
the table of contents under main headings is given below : 

BOOK I.—NON-POlITIC AL. 

Chapter I. Relativity of Niti Sastras. 

„ II. The Data of Ancient Indian Geography. 

„ .. III. The Data of Ancient Indian Ethnology. 

„ . . IV. The Data of Ancient Indian Mineralogy. 

„ V- The Data of Ancient Indian Botany. 

,, VI. The Data of Ancient Indian Zoology.. 

VI'. The Data of Ancient Indian Art (Architecture, 
Sculpture and Painting). 

,, VIII. The Data of Ancient Indian. Morals and Manners 
(including Bocioreligiofrs rites arid institutions). 

,, IX The Data of Ancient Indian Pedagogy (including 

.. vidyds, hal&s, and literature). 

X- The Data of Ancient Indian Economics (including 
statistics of Princes, Wages, &c). 

BOOK II—POLITICAL. 

Chapter I. The Data of Ancient Indian Polity or Constitution, 

i.f.-, form of Government (including the theory of 
Ra§tra or State). 

„ II- The Data of Ancient Indian Public Finance. 

,, III. The Data of Ancient Indian Jurisprudence. 

„ IV. The Data of Ancient Indian International Law (the 

Doctrine of Mandala , as influencing the concep¬ 
tions regarding ‘spheres of influence’ and ‘spheres 
of interest.’ , 

These Data are collected from an analytical study of the facts and 
ideas embodied in Sukraniti, and hav»beeu placed as far as possible 
in their proper historical perspective by comparison with the land-' 
iiiarks of Indian and European thought. The first six chapters of Book 



( ii ) ® 

I are already out together with live valuable appendices, bitwily 
contributed by Dr. Brajendran&tha Seal, M A., Ph. D , King George V 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Calcutta, dealing with the 
scientific concepts of the Hindue regarding Plants and Plant Life, the 
classification of Animals, the Nervous System of the Tontres, V'ital 
Force, Heredity, Mechanics and Acoustics. 

I beg to acknowledge my indebtedness to Pandit Yogeurai-fttba 
Tarka-SftmkhyaVedAntatirtha of Susung (Mymensingh), with whom I 
read portions of Sukraniti, R&ja-tarargini, some of the PurftpaB, and 
other Sanskrit works. 

I have also to thank Kumar Narendra Nftth Law M.A. B.L., anther 
of Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (based on the Artha6&stra ( of 
Kautilya) for the labour he has kindly undergone in preparing the 
Index to this translation. 

Nor must I omit to express my gratefulness to Major B.D. Basu, 
I.M.S., (Retd), the learned editor of the Series and Prof. R&dh&kumud 
Mookerji, M.A., Preinch and Roychand Scholar author of A History of 
Indian Shipping, from whom, among others, I have derived help in 
manifold ways during a period of ill-health and distraction in che 
midst of which the translation was finished. 

Finally, I have to add that the work is humbly dedicated to 
Pandit I6wara Chandra Vidy&s&gara, the great Indian Educator of the- 
19th century. 

PAnini'Office, Allahabad. 

April, 1914 BENOY KUMAR SARKAB. 
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SUKRA-NiTI. 

o R 

StJKRACHARYYA'S SYSTEM OF MORALS. 

. N.B—References are to lines and not to tlohas. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE DUTIES OF PRINCES. 

’ •—3* Having saluted and duly worshipped the Stay of the Uni¬ 
verse, the Cause of the origin, maintenance and destruction (of the 
Creation), Sdkraeh&ryya, the offspring- of Bhrigu, questioned with res¬ 
pectful decorum by Pfirvadevas or Asuras, his disciples, gave them a 
discourse orf the essence of morals in the logical order. 

* 4—5. For the good of men Brahm4, the Belf-created Lord, had 
spoken that treatise on morals which contained 100 lakhs, i. 10 million 
si okas. _ 

; 3 5—7. By a process of selection, the essence of that Niti 5latra, 
-which was an extensive argumentative thesis, has been compiled in an 
abridged form by Vasijtha and others like myself for the increase of 
prosperity of rulers of the earth, and of others whose life is of short 
span. * 

4 8-9- Other d&stras treat of certain specialised departments of 
human activity (and hence can be useful only in limited cases), whereas 

1 The book is described as having its origin in a lecture by a pro¬ 
fessor to his disciples. 

—Brihast.ati’s disciples are the devas, —&ukra delivers 

the RK t-e ;! the essence or compendium, not the whole treatise. The 
other reading is sftiinnw'which makes Sukra, the author of the whole 
thing. But that is not to the point. 

2 The end of Niti Sistra, as conceived by its first propounder, is 

here mentioned as being or usefulness to human beings. He 

believed that the precepts of Niti would conduce to social well-being. 

3 Here is an indication that Sukra was only one of thenianv 
achUryas who undertook the synoptical editions of the vast work of 
Brahma. 

—Extensive because of full logical discussion. 

IRIiqi—Th* abridgment wSb called for by the fact that art is long 
and life is short. 

*|>8WSroV"-I > rincea are specially mentioned here as those to whom 
Niti ftSstra was considered to be useful. 

4 The scope and province of Niti SAstra are here distinguished 

from those of ordinary &Utras. — they have for their subject 
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Niti 3lscra is useful t» all and iu all oases and is the moans for the 
preservation of hitman society.'".; 

1 10-11. As Nlti dftstra is considered to be the spring <<f virtue, 
'Wealth, enjoyment and salvation, the. ruler should ever carefully 
peruse it. 

* 12-13. By knowing which, rulers can be victorious orefr foes, 
affectionate and conciliatory towards subjects and well up in tho arte 
of statecraft. 

3 14-17. Is not the knowledge of words and their meanings acqui¬ 
red without the study of Grammar ? Cannot the knowledge of material 
substances be acquired without logical discussions ? Cannot the rituals, 

n alter, i. e., treafof ■ftfoone aspect of human affairs. This refers 

to the principle of the division of labour among scientists and scholars 
and the necessary specialisation and differentiation of the sciences 
Division of labour has both its advantages and disadvantages ; and so 
it is here mentioned that the utility of ordinary specialised sciences 
is limited, their horizon being narrow. 

q fth fo n t —Niti Silstra is thus defined as a synthetic, comprehen¬ 
sive and "generalised science (or rather art) of society, equivalent, 
to Sociology in its wide sense, and hence should be considered equivalent 
to neither Ethics nor a treatise on Polity but to a system of morals, 
(social, economic and political"). The scope of this science or art must 
be wide enough in order that it may offer practical advice as to 3oeial 
well being. It is, in fact, a recognised principle in modern times that 
neither Public finance, nor Economics nor Political Science, by itself, is 
competeut to be a guide on the art of living. 

1 Niti §&stra is specially useful to princes for they hold in. their 
hands tho destiny of the peoples, and hence the learning that is calcu¬ 
lated to promote human happiness has to be carefully mastered by 

* Three uses of Niti.SfUtra are here mentioned and these indicate 
three aspects of social life, and hence three branches ofthe science. In 
the first-plaeoj-thts-edience-e-r-arb-can dictate policies about enemies, 
friends and neutrals, and advise international measure. In the second 
place, it can suggest the arts of winning over the heartsof the subjects 
and perform the work of psychology and ethics by studying human 
interests and motives as well as the ways of dealing with men. In the 
third place, it offers lessons on diplomacy and political activities in 
general by which one can be an able pilot of the ship of state. 

3 Uselessness and comparative ihsignifipance of other sciences are 
here described. " In praising the utility of Niti b&stra, the truths af 
which he is going to propound, the author disparages the four sciences 
mentioned as being of no practical service to mankind. For a language 
can be' learnt even by dispensing with its grammar and rules of Syntax ; 
Truth about a subject can be arrived at even without troubling oneself 
with syllogistic trains of reasoning. So also to understand the rites 
and ceremonies attending a religious worship one need not study the 
rules laid down by Jaimini,nor has one to master the subtle philosophy 
about the Supreme Being and the transcendental truths about the 
human soul in order to understand and feel the nothingness of • the 
world and its affairs. r ' 
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practices sod ceremonies (i.e, the practical part of religion or Karma- 
fcftuda) be known without Mimamsit phisolophy, (i. e., the Pitrvct 
Mimdmsd of Jaimini) ? Cannot the frailty and destructibility of 
material body (and earthly possessions) be realised without the Ved&nta 
philosophy (»'. e., the Vttara •Mimdmxd of Vyasa, which treats of the 
eternal verities of the universe) ? 

1 13-19. These Sciences, moreover, treat only of the topics speci¬ 
ally relegated to each (and give truths about them only) ; and hence 
are always cared for and mastered by such persons only as have need 
. for those teachings (t. e., whos? life and occupation require a knowledge 
of those truths). 1 

‘{ 20-22. Are these sciences of any avail to persons following their 
ordinary affairs or avocations (vy&vahitris) in supplying them with 
skill and intelligence ? But on the other hand, without Niti dr the 
system of moral philosophy the stability of no man’s affairs can be 
maintained. Just as without food the physical body of men cannot be 
maintained and preserved. 

* lull. 14-17 the author lias said that Grammar, Logic, Purva 
Mim&msa and VedAnta may well be dispensed with by men as tlioy are 
of no practical utility aiid that the world would not bo any the poorer if 
these Sfistras did nbtexist. A further ground of their disparagement is 
here mentioned (18-19). It is the fact that even ’if they have some sort of 
use ul- ess their, usefulness is very limited, these sciences being adapted 
to special purposes, and not to the universal intefests of man a* man. 

Thus there are men who need have no concern with languages or 
the correct methods of discussion, whose affairs in.this world do not 
demand of them a knowledge of the Karma'K&gda of the- Vedas or of 
the highest truths of the n: iverse. Such men would go on very* well 
without the Sciences that deaf with these topics, and are certainly not 
any the richer aiid.happier for their existence. 

[It is implied here that Niti Sastia is useful to all men ar.d in all 
his uiiceriis, and cannot iii any way be 'neglected by man as a social 
enimal ; for man as man cannot do without those piecepts which this 
Sistra offers, whereas he can do many, things and live in the world in 
many ways.besides being a linguist or a logician, a priest or a philoso¬ 
pher, in which capacities only lie > eed learn the &Utrus mei.tioi ed ] 

—its own special subject t.'ftsqgTjf,:—By sncli as are WgJI 
*■ «•, have to follow the JRt or teaching of eami. 

• The word l>iwi has various meanings and is a technical term in 
jurisprudence. Here it denotes ordinary business, profession, occupa¬ 
tion, &e. 

These lines develop further the idea expressed above, that man as 
■an ordinary s mial and economic being cannofdo without Niti £.vstra, 
•whereas lie need not necessarily take the help of the other sciences. 
The universal'occupations of man the natural, funda¬ 

mental and essential characteristics of human beings indispensably 
require for their fejfir, i. e ., maintenance and order the precepts of Niti 
SAstra winch is the most general and comprehensive human science. 

Niti Sastm is the very food oi the social orgu isin, its precej ts 
supplying blood to, and helping to foirn the flesh of, the human society. 
Like food supplying the primal wa. ts of physical life, it ministers to 
the fundamental interests of social existence. 
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• 23-24. Niti ^istra conduces to the desires and ^interests: a>f ail 
and hence is respected and followed by all. It is also indrapeonble to 
the prince sinoe he is the lord of ail men and things. 

3 25 26. Just as in the case of the sick persons who take anpreaeri- 
bed food ( VTWJ ) the diseases come immediately aud do not delay in 
manifesting themselves, so also in the case of the princes tsho are 
unschooled in the principles of Niti S&stra, the enemies make their 
appearance at once aud do not delay in declaring themselves. 

27-28. The two primary functions of the king are proteotion of 
subjects and constant punishment of (offenders ; these two cannot be 
achieved without Niti t&stra. 

29-30. The absence of Niti Silstra is always-dangerous to a 'king 
like a vessel which leaks. It multiplies and satisfies enemies and 
oanses the diminution of strength and efficiency. 

3 31-32. The man who by serving obedience to Niti becomes inde¬ 
pendent ( and follows his own inclinations without reference to Niti) 
has misery for his lot. Service to a lord in an independent way (*. e., 
without following Niti) is like licking the keen edge of the sword. 

33-34. The king who follows Niti is well-respected, but the king 
who does not follow it is not honoured. Where there are both Niti »nU 
might there flourishes all-round prosperity. 

4 35 30. In order that the whole State may be productive of good 
a.id comforts to the people without effort, Niti must be maintained and 
followed by the king for his own interests. 


J, Having'discussed the comparative merits of the several sciences, 
the author is describing the universal utiUty-of Niti akstra and dilating 
6., its special importance to the monarch. Morals have to be studied 

not only by the ordinary,men of the world ( ) for their common 

socio-economic interests but also and specially by the statesmen aud 
politicians who are the guardians of the people. Niti S&stra is thus the 
science regulating social life, economic life and political life, in short, 
all the deportments of human activity. 

3 Niti &isira tutors kings to be always on their guard by keeping 
them well-informed of International Politics, and thus prevents the 
inroads of destroyers on the political organism. 

3 In 11. 29-30 the author has described the evil effects to a king of 

not following Niti, viz-, that the state is jeopardised both externally, 
and internally and totters to its fall. Here is described the evil effect' 
to the subject of being *. e., independent (of Niti), viz., that he 

meets with misery and punishment. 

4 Peace and prosperity of the State ean grow at a natter of course, 

only'if the relations between rulers and subjects, subjects and subjects, 
and foreign affairs are well administered according totho precepts of Niti 
Sastra ; and these certainly .promote the ruler’s owti interests WwRw 
It is his self-interest to advance social well-being anjl the happiness 
of the subjects and therefore to follow Niti, wTfct fer un-worked for 
(spontaneous), natural benefits, advantages that come of them¬ 

selves. 
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1 37-38.' Of the prince who does not follow Niti the kingdom is 
W»»kened, the army ia inefficient, and the civil- service is disorga¬ 
nised ; other elements of the State get topsy-turvy, in short, evil's 

prevail everywhere. 

* 39-40. The king is the ruler, protector, and benefactor of.the 
people and acquires his strength by penance. And he is the:lord of this- 
«arth because of his deeds in the previous births as well as of penance. 

3 41-42. Time is divided into several periods, epochs or ages- 
according, in the first place, (to the atmospheric conditions, e. g., 
moisture and temperature, t. e.,) to rains, -cold and heat and (to the. 
astronomical conditions, e. g.,) to the movements, shape and nature of 
the planets ; and in the second place, to the deeds and activities of 
men, whether beneficial or hurtful, and great or small. 

4 43-14. The king is this 'cause of the setting on foot of the 
customs, usages and movements aud hence is the cause of maker of time 


1 There are gsg VQf or seven factors of the State :—(1) Sovereignty 
(2) Ministers and officers (3) Friends, (4) Treasure fttTV (5) 
Kingdom roS*. (6) Fort Jlf (7) The Army TO- Each of these factors 
becomes weak and inefficient fiptf. and there is the stamp of gtifawf (*'-«-, 
absence of good and prosperity) on the whole State when the ruler is 
not well up in Niti. It is proficiency in Niti that maintains, each 
department in its proper place and contributes to the order and pro- 
gress of the body politio. In these Hues that aspect of Niti fjaatra is 
implied which is equivalent to that branch of the art of politics by 
which the internal constitution of the State is regulated. 

3 WWI ftwgHxf He gets the ft*: : or powers (of ruling, protecting 
and doing good to the people) through his or penance. These two 
lines have no counexibh with the importance of Niti Satra to the king 
described above or with what follows about time and its effects. 

* Mesurements of time are here described as being two-fold :—(1) 
Physical according to (a) the seas ms aud (b) the relations and revolu¬ 
tions in the Solar System which bring in days, nights, mouths aud 
years. (2) Smial or human, ». e-, historical, according to the events and 
moveme its in man’s social life, e. </., the age of Aioka, the epoch of the 
Reformation, &e. 

: according to the practices, movements, customs and usages, 
Ac_all those, in short, which mark what has been called ‘ the spirit 

of the age.’ 

1 The author here discusses the question as to whether time is more 
imports it than man in regelating the affairs of the world. He takes for 
granted the doctrine that man is responsible for his gut* and therefore 
must.be a voluntary agent, regulating his own work by his own initia¬ 
tive and not at the will of other agents, s. g., time. And, therefore, the 
coinmju excuse that it is the spirit of the age, the gftifgt*' that has done 
such and such things falls to the ground. It is rather advauced 
here that mantis the maker of his age. The spirit of the age is what 
is created by the king's activities- 

In describing the superiority of the king over time the author 
propounds a very important truth that man is the architect of his ovs 
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(t. <n, (he creator of epochs). If the age or time were the cause (of usages 
and activities) there coaid he no virtue iu the actors. 

1 45-47. Through fear of the punishment meted oat bp the king, 
each man gets into the habit of following his own dharma or duty. The 
person who practises his own duty (and sticks to iIF cam-become power* 
ful and influential in this world. Without strict adherence to one’s own 
walk in life there can be no happiness. Practising one's own doty is 
the paramount penance. _ , 

48-49- Even the gods minister to the wants of him by whom this 
practice of one’s own duly is increased among men. What to say' of 
the human beings V 

a 50-51. The king should make the subjects acquire the habits of 
performing tlieir dutieB by the nso of his terrible sceptre.- And he 
himself should practise his own religion, or his iufluence will be on 
the wane. i 

3 52-54. From the very moment a man attains tha position of a 
king tlirough skill, might or valour, no matter whether he is properly 

fate. The line'of arguments in 11. 41-44 is as follow^ : The 3RSK makes 
the epochs oE time, a .d the king makes the 3JTCIT, therefore, the king is 
the maker of qntSf or time. • ‘ 

From 1. 43 it would appear that the author recognises the second 
of the above measurements of time, i. e-, Historical Division according 
to as. the primary standard of time ai d considers tlie Physical 

division to be within and subsidiary to it. Thus time should be. 
reckoned not by centuries, years, months, days, &c., but calculated 
according to the epochinaKing activities of king-. Historical move¬ 
ments are, in liis opinion, the real basis of calculation with regard 
to time. 

1 The importance of tlie king and his authority is here brought out 
by the fact that it is his sceptre that kee, s each individual subject tp 
the performance of his own duty, and thus j copies tlie world with really 
able and happy inhabitants. For the strict observance of one’s own 
avocations and the t eligious perfot mat ce of one’s own duties iu life 
are the greut pronioteis ot human efficiency and happiness. 

Ot u’s own dh hi ma. or duty. These lines contain a praise of 
the celebrated doctrines of b’ersonui Religion ai d Individual Morality 
(hb opposed to those.»f Unireisal teligion and Absolute morality) which 
form the bedrock of Hindu bocicingy, and suggest the theory of 
01 Division s of men according totl.eir Fiti essfortheenjoyment 
of Rights on which the ciiste system is it uided. This is the niusliunda- 
mental maxim of Hindu social polity that every individual has liis own 
religion ai.d duty, til'd that iel giou ai d dnty vary with the position, 
attainments ai d eaj abilities of individuals. This philosophy of the 
relativity "j the duties of man to his j osition in Bociety is eloqueutly 
taught by Sii Krifna to Arjui a in the Gitft. 

- The kn g’e VsVffi' or duty is to make the subject WW* fatti »■ e., 
obedient to then oimi duties. If the ku g fails in t.is ow u duty, the 
subjects would po astray, each from liis own work iirlife. And this 
would briig in miseiy and-disorder ujoi the State. Hence the Sit* 
or diminution ol influence ai d importance. 

3 The responsibility of. tlie king to perform his enforcing the 

practice of among his subjects and protect them according to the 
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anointed end dul^ install?! or not, he shoal! begin to rule his subjects 
according to Niti, being always above board and ever holder of the 

eeeptre. 

1 55-56. Of the intelligent man even the siuall wealth can daily 
increase. And even lower animals can be sdbdasd through heroism, 
morality, might and wealth. 

* 57-58. There are three kinds of penance, sdttvika, rdjdsika and tdm- 
<niha. The king has his character according to the penance he often 
performs. . i 

o9-62. The king who is constant to his o vn duty and is the pro¬ 
tector of his subjects, who performs all the sacrifices a.id Conquers, his 
enemies, a id who is. charitable, forbearing and valorous, has ho 
attachment to the things of enjoy me it and is dispassionate, is called 
-adttvika and attains salvation at death. 

63. The king who.has the opposite characteristics .is .tdmdsa a nd 
gets hell at death. 

0!-68. The miserable king who is non compassionate and is mad 
through passions, who is envioas and untruthful, who has vanity, 
oupidity, attachment for enjoyable things, who practises deceit and 
villany, who is not the same or uniform in thought, speech and action, 
who is fond of picking up quarrels and associates himself with the 
lower classes, who is independent of and does not obey Niti, and who 
is of an intriguing disposition, is called rAjaxn and gets the condition 
of lower animals or immovable thiugs after death. 

69-70. The sMvikd king eujoya the blessings (?) of the gods, the 
rdjautka those of the, men, the tdmasa of the demons. Mind should 
hence be devoted to sa'tva. 


rnles of Niti Sistra begins from the very moment of his assumption of 
the royal position. . 

By artifice or by force or by heroism and not by the ordinary 
rule of succession. Sukrii.ohiiryya is not a believer in the theory that 
4 necessity has no law’but maintains that in extraordinary cases also hie 
Sastra must be followed, Niti Sistra is unrelenting and extremely rigid 
in its precepts which cannot be relaxed or compromised even in 
revolutionary times, e- g- when a throne falls vacant and is occupied 
by an usurper by hook or by crook. The usurper must not wait to have 
his claim formally recognised and his position well secured ; but as soon 
as he gets the reins of government he must act upon the rules of Niti 
like the legally recognised ruler of normal States. 

As soon as a revolution is effected, the revolutionists must display 
their political ability by organising the.administration and establish¬ 
ing security a i! order in the State, Sukrantti is here anticipating the 
sense of political morality manifested in ihoderii times. 

1 Some of the*rirtues of a king and their effects. The two lines, 
however, have no connexion with the praise of king of *934' above or 
with what follows. 

* There are three classes of kings according to their nature and 
characteristics. 
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71. Homan birth ensues through the mixture of saUva with lamas. 

■ 72. m en 0 f the world have their luck and oharaoter aepord- 
ing to .the nature of the penance they adopt- 

2 73-74. Man’s work is the cause of his good er haddock'(pros¬ 
perity or adversity). Even that which is called f>s•■$etdna i. e., comes 
from previous birth) is really man’s owe ^wopk* Who ean eve? be 
without work. 

. 1 * 3 4 ,75-7(9..- Notby birth are the Brahamana, Ksatriya. Vaisya,dfidra, 

f and Mlechchha separated but by virtues and work- ■ " 

77-78. Are all descended from Brahma to be called Br&hraaua ? 
Neither through colour nor through ancestors can the spirit* worthy of 
a Brahmana, be generated. - 

79-80. The Brahmana is so called because of his virtues, e. y, he is 
habitually > worshipper of the gods with knowledge, practices and 
prayers, and he is peaceful, restrained and kind. 

81-82- The man who can proteot.men, who is valorous, restrained 
and powerful, and who is the punisher of the wicked is called Kgatriya. 

83-84. Those who are experts in sales and purchases, who ever 
live by commerce, who are tenderers of cattle ;,and who oulivate lands 
are called VaiSyas in this world. 

85-80. Those men of the lower order who are servants and followers 
of the twice-born, who are bold; peaceful and have mastered their 
senses, aiid who are drivers of the plongh, drawers of wood and grass* 
are called Sudras. 

87-88. Those who have deserted practising their own duties, who 
are unkind and troublesome to others, and who are very excitable, 
envious and fetish are, Mlechelihas. 


1 There are three classes of men according to their nature and 

characteristics. 

3 The author has been discussing the classes of rulers and of men 
generally according to their characteristics which he attributes to the 
penances they perform. This idea about the penances leads to the 
theory of work as determining man’s futnre. 

UIWoTufa Man might say that destiny is determined by previous 
birth and not by one’s or work. But this is refuted by the state¬ 
ment that this qpFttw is, after all, nothing but qjif*. 

(1 The praise of work introduced gradually a new basis and inter¬ 
pretation of the caste system. 

4 Here is an application of the theory of caste according to merits, 
and qualifications in the case of the Br&hmanm. The (question is asked 
—who is to be called a Brahmana ? The answer is—not necessarily the- 
sdn of a BrAhmana, nor the man with certain colour characteristic. 

Having discarded the ordinary tests of birth and colour as detormin- 
ingjthe castes, Sukr&ch&ryya in 11. 75-85 describes the new test of merits, 
and occupations and enumerates the various qualities of each caste. 
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> 81*90. According to the effects of work in previous births the 
uiiud of men isj inclined to virtues or vices. It is not possible to do' 
otherwise. 

2 91-92. The intellectual disposition is generated according as- 
the fruits of work'make their appearanoe. The moans and instrume¬ 
ntalities used also ore such as are adapted to the predetermined Pate. 

*93-91- It is sure that everything happens under the influence of 
i IViik-karnia. Hence advice suggesting commissions and omissions is 

4 95-90- Meu who are wise and whose character deserves praise- 
groatly respect Pftnrusa or Energy j whereas the weaklings who are. 
unable to exercise energy, to exert themselves, worship Daiva or Fate. 

* 97-98.; Of course, everything in this world is founded on both 
Pate and self-exertion, and this latter is divided into two classes, that 
done in a previous birth, and that done in this. 

i; 99-100. The strong is always the enemy of the weak. And the 
discrimination between the strong and the weak is made by seeing the 
results, not otherwise. 


1 w'assr dmis" befitting ( Wf' ) the enjoyment ( dm ) of the fruits 
of previous deeds. 

This treatise in praising qpR* or work as the sole factor of destiny 
is very particular about the work done in past lives whose effects are 
transmitted through successive births. 

- The author is discussing if there is any principle governing 
man’s course of life in this world or the ends and means adopted by 
him are controlled by chance. By his theory of mnr he establishes 
the truth that previous lives determine some sort" - of a destiuy, the 
manifestation of the effects of work and the future 

link for meu in succeeding births ; so that in these births his intelli¬ 
gence ami ways and means of action very easily and spon-taneously 
arrange themselves. These things are pre-ordained, but not by an 
impersonal agent like Pate or by blind chance. 

* which explain and point out what are to be done 

and what are not to be done. 

4 Snkr.uchavyya refers to the celebrated controversy between ' and 
himself advocates tbe latter and disparages the former. He 
pays the controversy resolves itself ultimately into'that between weak 
and able men. 

The arguments in 11. 88-98 amount to this. Life in this world 
is regulated by three things,— (a) or Fate and (5) tfg' ( ) or 

work agsjn is divided in two classes—•(») mar or done in previous life 
and (*/} {{tflhf. or achieved in this life. Of these three factors, Pate is 
resorted to jjnd accused by weak and foolish people, whereas able men 
do not wail for the decree of Pate but make their destiny in this life 
and in the next by their own effects and energisings. 

Of course, if there is a struggle for existence, the fitter and more 
powerful can be known only by tneir survival. 
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1 I0l»2. The achievement of results is not experienced by the 
direct process (i.s., immediately in this world). For that ifl the cause of 
Pr&k-karina (constitutes I’rSk-karina and hence is visible in the next 
life). 

- 103-4. If sometimes great results ensue out of even small 
activities that is due to prilkf.ana work done in a previous life. 
Some maintain that it is due to the earlier works in this life. 

105. The pauruia of men is born of activities in this life. 

106. It is possible to prote :t the lamp with its wick and oil'from 
the wind with great care. 

s 1-07-8 If it is possible to have remedies to the .certain destinies 
it is good to discard the evils by dint, of intelligence and might. 

4 109-10. The prince should recognise three kinds of Fate, mV, 
light, moderate and great, according to the favourable or unfavourable 
consequence. 

' 111-13 Fate was unfavourable'to Havana and Bhigma when the 
one met with discomfiture from one monkey on the occasion of i’inwWi- 
onytt., and the other from a single man at Gograha (on the occasion of 
the capture of cattle). Fate was certainly favourable to Itftghava and 

114-15. Wlieu Fate is favourable, even small exertions achieve 
good results. But when it is unfavourable, great efforts inay be 
productive of no good. Thus both Bali and Harischandva were bound 
by their charity. 


' Whatever a man does in this life is credited to his account, for 
future, births, so that whatever he enjoys in those births is due-mainly 
to capital accumulated in the former. This idea is further developed in 
the next two lines. 

' - This is a test case to prove that results of work do not manifest 

themselves in this life but in the next. For otherwise we cannot 
explain the phenomena that even by putting forth smallenorgv a man 
at times enjoys considerable good. This discrepancy between cause and 
effect is due to the.fact that much of this eftect is really the income of 
pauses capitalised, so to speak, in the past life..and lying at present 
in. the background and lienee out of one’s sight 

In II 105-8 the author is discussing some of the forms which 
I’aurusa or Energy should take in this life. One of these is the 
application of skill and force to do away with and.remedy the evils of 
this world. For it is possible to undo even tjie surest decrees of Fate 
just as the lamp can be proteoted from the wind. 

4 Fate is either good or bad gfef.vl as known by the fruits 

W^gWli. But each is divided into 3 classes according“to the degrees of 
favourableness-or u-n favourableness. , 

,; .$g has in 1. 95 been recognised as one of the factors that oontro 
human life. These lines describe the effects of Fjate upon some of the 
historical characters. 
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1 117-18. 'Benefits accrue out of good deads. Injuries come out of 
evil deeds. So-one should know from Basti-a what is good and what is. 
evil, and leaving the evil practise the good. 

119.20. The prince is the cause of time (the maker of his age) and: 
of the good and evil practices. By a terrible use of liis engine of 
sovereignty he should maintain the subjects each in his proper sphere. 

) 121-22. The kingdom is au organism oE seven limbs, ru., the- . 

/ Sovereign, the Minister, the Friend, the Treasure, the State, the Fort 
and the Army. 

- J22-24. Of these seven constituent elements of the kingdom, the 
king or Sovereign is the head, the Minister is the eye, the Friend is the 
e»i( the Treasure is the mouth, the Army is the inind, the Fort is the 
. arms and State is the legs. 

Ik-26. I shall gradually describe the qualities of each of these 
limbs, which intelligent monarohs possess. 

127 28. The king is the cause of the prosperity, of this world, is 
respected by the experienced and old people and gives pleasure to the. 

, eyes (of the people) as the moon to the sea. 

129-30. If the king is not a perfect guide his subjects will get 
into trouble as a boat without the helmsman sinks in a sea. 

'' 131-32 Without the governor, the subjects do not keep to theii- 
owu spheres. Nor does the sovereign flourish in the world without 
subjects: 

133-34. If the monarch j rcceeds according to the dictates of 
■Nvaya or Justice (Niti) he can suj ply hiuiseif as well as the subjects 
■with Trivargae or virtue, wealth and enjoyments, otherwise he destrovs 
both. ' . 


135-30. The king called Faisravana could rule the earth through 
virtue, but through sin Nahusa got hell. 


'These four lines have no connection with the discussion about 
Fate and Purtisahara above but refer to ordinary rules of moralitv and 
repeat what has been previously said about the king’s functions. 

- The analogy of the kingdom with the body of man and the descrip¬ 
tion of it as the body politic or political organism, which have been 
made much of in modern'times, are suggested here though in a quite 
different and fanciful way. 


It. is not clear what is n 
"f tW the kingdom or how it 
The analogies of the Army 
are also queer and not quite c 


team by VIE and how it is an Sf 0 r limb 
can stand for the legs of a human being, 
tith the minjl and the Fort with the arms 
ompreheneible. 


- The State is natnra] and necessary institution. Man is a politi- 
, a,uu,al a,ld cannot prosper unless a relation between sovereign and. 
mbjects is established in the society. 
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1 137-38. Vena was ruined through vice and Pritba was prosperous 
through virtue. So the ruler should cultivate his interests Hy placing 
virtue in his front. 

139-40. The prince who is virtuous, is a j.art of the gods. He who 
is otherwise is a part of the demons, an enemy of religion and oppressor 
of subjects. 

- 141-43. The king is made out of the permanent elements of 
lndra, Vftyu, Yama, Son* Fire, Varuua, Moon and Kuvera, and is the 
lord of both the immovable and movable worlds. 

144. Like lndra, the sovereign is able to protect the wealth and 
possessions. 

145. As Vayu or Air is the spreader (aird diffuser) of scents, so 
the prince is the generator (and cause) of good and evil actions. 

146. As the sun is the dispeller of darkness (and the eieator of 
light) so the king is the founder of religion and destroyer of irreligion. 

147. As Yama is the god who punishes (human beings after death) 
so also the monarch is the punisher of offetioes (in this world). 

148. Like Agni, the prince is the purifier and enjoyer of all gifts. 

149. As Yarurta, the god of water, sustains everything by supply¬ 
ing moisture, so also the king maintains everybody by his wealth. 

150. As the Moon pleases human beings by its rays so also the 
king satisfies everybody by his virtues and activities. 

3 151. As the god of wealth protects the jewels of the universe, so 
the king protects the treasure aiul possessions of the State. 


1 These are some elementary notions about the king, his functions 
and his duties which are oft repeated in treatises like this. The only 
peculiarity about these passages is the reference to names of l’aurauik 
kings and the attempt to make the precept concrete by alluding to their 
lots in life. Can these references as well as the illustrations of the 
fortunate and unfortunate persons mentioned in connection with be 
said to approach a rudimentary application of the historical method in 
Hindu sociological thought ? 

2 The king’s divine origin and extraordinary (superhuman! powers 

are suggested. His elements are derived from the gods. Each god 
bestow* on him certain powers. <• 

s J'n 11. 144-51, the functions and general attributes of the King are 
o escribed, and each is attributed’to the making-of his body and life out 
the elements of one of the gods. These lines elucidate the text 
in 141-3. 
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152. As the moon does not shine well if deprived of one of its 
-parts, so the king does not flourish unless he has all the parts described 
above. 


153-54. The sovereign is always possessed of the attributes of 
seven persons, e.g., father, mother, preceptor, brother, friend, Vaisra- 
vana or Kuvera and Yama. 

155- As a father provides his offsprings with attributes, (i.e., by 
education), so the king can endow his subjects with good qualities. 

156. The mother pardons offences and nourishes the' children, (so 
also the king). 

157- The G-uru is an adviser to the disciple and teaches him good 

lessons (so also king) " ' 

158- The brother takes out his own legal share from the ancestral 
property (so also the king receives his own share of the people’s wealth 
and produce). 

159. The friend is the confidants audjkeeper (or protector) of ane’s 
self, wife, wealth and secrets (so also the king). 

160. Kuvera gives wealth (so also the king), and Yama is the 
punisher (so also the king). 


The functions described above in the analogies with the powers 
may be grouped under the following five heads :— 

(1) Protection of person and property (144,151). 

(2) Administration of Justice (147). 

(3) Spread of religion and culture (145,46). 

(4) Philauthrophy aud charity (149). 

(5) Realisation of revenues (148). 

1 Almost all the attributes mentioned in 155—60 have beer, implied 
or described in the preceding analogies. Thus the functions of the 
father and the guru may be taken uuder 145-46, the mother’s function 
is partly that of Yama (147) and partly that of Varuna (149). Yama’s 
function has been unnecessarily repeated. Kuvera in these lines is a 
giver, whereas in the preceding account is the protector of wealth. 
The brother’s work was suggested by Agtii’s function. But the 
peculiar attribute of WRIf as the sharer of paternal wealth is to be 
noted. 

The only additional function of the king brought forward in 
these lines is that suggested by the analogy with the friend. The 
king should be the protector of the person of the subjects, the custo¬ 
dian of their women and wealth, and the keeper of their secrets. But, 
these are the things which people generally try to keep out of the king’s 
reach and interference except under circumstances of extreme necessity, 
•e. g , ip revolfltiouary times or when compelled by self-interest. It is 
strange that Sakraniti.should place such confidence in the ruler uuder 
normal conditions, for it is otherwise fall of the most sound and practi¬ 
cal advice adapted to the ways of the world. 
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161-62. These attributes abide in the king who is prospering- 
These seven qualities should nover be deserted by a king, 

1 168-64. The man who can pardon and deal out mercy (at the- 
proper time; is really able to quell and subdue (the offenders). With¬ 
out the attribute oF mercy, the king can not get on even with alibis 
good qualities. 

105-66. The king should give up his own* faults and abandon 
unfriendly words, but should ever satisfy his subjects by gifts, bestowal 
of honours and good deeds. 

167-70. The king who is restrained, valor'ous and skilled in the 
use of arms and weapons, who is the qneller of foes and not independant 
of Niti, who is a man of parts and has acquired the arts and sciences, 
who is not an associate of the lower classes, who lias long views, who 
respects old men and atteuds to Nlti, and who is respected by merit¬ 
orious men is known to be a part of the gods. 

171. The king who is otherwise is a part of the demons and 
gets hell. 

- 172. The attendants of the king are always according to the 
parts of the king. 

173-74. The king abides by their actions and is alwavi gratified 
by their conduct. He cannot be otherwise because of the strength 
of hate. 

'• 175-77. Meets of works done must be endured by men unless- 
there be remedies. It remedies be (procured, the effects have not to- 
be endured to the same extent, jnet as a disease under treatment. 

' This is a very sound advice, for sometime “ a soft answer turncth 
away wrath.” Coercion is but a very small part of gorenment, and is- 
is only highest statesmanship that esn discover when and what to pun¬ 
ish) and when and what to pardon. Punishment, after all, is means to 
an end, and the victories of kindness are more effective and lasting 
than those of terror. And so mercy is the crown and glory of hnman, 
virtues. Shakespeare’s eulogy is well-known. 

- bike ruler, like ministers. 

:i A disease even if treated, is still painful, but of course not sc 
much as before treatment. So also if nftpfrrc be provided igainst 
of work done, the may not be so much WffJ as when there was no 
remedy ttfiWKp Fn Bat in any case the must bo endured. 
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, 1 178-80.. -Who tries or cares to abide by an advice that is the 
vause of evils ? For the mind is gratified with only good results, no¬ 
body’s heavt is attracted by evil consequences. So one should follow 
the Sastra discriminating between those that treat of good, and those 
that treat, of evil, consequences. 

- 181-82. Discipline is the chief thing to the guide of Icing. This 
comes through the dictates or precepts of &lstras. This gives mastery 
■over the senses, and one who has mastered the senses, acquires the 
J^astras. 


183-85. The king should first provide discipline to himself, then 
i,o the sons, then to ministers, then to servants, then to the subjects. 
He should nev'ei’ diSplay his ability in only advising others. • 

186 Sometimes a king, though well qualified, may be without any 
eubjeots or rights. 

187-88. lint, the subjects, however vicious, must not be without a 
king, .lust as ludrAui is never a widow, so also the subjects. 

I8D-9O. Sovereignty in. a kingdom is deprived oE its beauty if'there 
is'she king only.but there are no ministers, well-disciplined kinsmen, 
and restrained offsprings. 

1.S)1-S>2. The king whose subjects are devoted, who is devoted to 
the protection of his subjects, and who has disciplined himself, enjoys 
great prosperity. 

:i 193-94. One should bring to bay or discipline, by the hook of 
knowledge, the elephant of the senses which is running to and fro in a 
destructive maimer in the vast, forest of joyable things. 

. ’ These lines contain an advice as to the observance and pursuit of 
Astras. Any and every Sastra must’ not be.followed, but a discrimi¬ 
nation is to be made between that which is likely to promote one’s 
interests and that which is not. 

- wq guide. The other reading is (king). 

Here is a complete analogy between the processes of training 
•elephanrs and the senses. -Tust, as the elephant running to and fro in 
the forest, and committing havoc ftaqrfirf all around lias to be tamed by 
the use,of the rod, so also the senses of man incessantly wandering to 
find gratification in. the multifarious objects of the universe and caus- 
ing perfcnrbation to the soul, have to be Isont rolled and disciplined by 
t,he'application*oC knowledge. 

This advice about the control and restraint of the-senses is the 
fundamental and primary lesson in the Hindu system of moral educati¬ 
on and the simile about wild and unbroken elephants is one of the 
most commvi devices in Sanskrit literature. 
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1 195*96. The mind, covetous of the meat of enjoyable thingB r 
sends forth the senses. So one should carefully check the mind, for 
when the mind is controlled, the senses are conquered, 

* 197-98. How can the man who is unable to subdue one’s mind 
master the world extending to the sea ? 

199-200. The king whose heart is agitated by the enjoyable thin¬ 
gs gets into a trap like the elephant. 

* 201-2. Sound, touch, sight, taste and smell—each of these five- 
alone is sufficient to cause destruction. 

* 203-4. The deer which is innocent feeds upon grass and blades- 
aud can roam far and wide, seeks death attracted by the music of the 
tempter. 

5 205-6- The elephant whose stature is like the peak of a mountain., 
and who can uproot trees with ease, is, however caught because of 
the pleasure of contact with the female. 

0 207-8. The fly gets death by falling suddenly into tbe laiuf 
because of its mad passion through gratification of eyes by the light of 
the wick in a mild lamp. 

7 209-10. The fish though it dives into unfathomed depths and 
lives in distant abodes, tastes the angle with moat for death. 


1 The <nr: or mind is an independent entity in Hindu psychology : 
not a mere name for the processes of consciousness produced by rthe 
sensations and perceptions through the organs of senses, but a sepa ate 
organ like the five senses, having its own function to discharge. The 
IJW: is the director or conductor of the'five organs of sensation, as. 
described here; these have to work under its guidance. 

faug A technical term in Hindu Psychology and Ethics often used 
in this treatise in connexion with moral topics, e g., trainig of chara¬ 
cter, discipline, etc. There are five fangs, vh, (sight), 31*3 (sound), 

(smell), to (taste) (touch), i the five classes of objects in the 
universe which can be perceived through Ihe five different organs of 
sensation. These five fauus constitute the whole universe, materia' 
objects and enjoyable things that fall within the physical reach’ 
of man. 

The analogy here is between meat and iauq. 

- Just as charity begins at heme, so also conquests begin with self 
The capacity for mastery over a kingdom is proved by the ability to- 
conquer one’s own self. 

3 The fhvis are enumerated here, and in the next few lines the evil' 
consequences of each are described. 

4 Here is the pernicious influence of sound%53 illustrated by the 
case of the deer which is otherwise qnite innocent. ,, 

• r * Here is the banefnl influences of touch or pnf illustrated by the 
case of the elephant who is otherwise very powerful. 

u Here is the danger from ?<| or sight illustrated by the case of 
the fly. 

7 The fish is the object lesson for danger from taste or to. 
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1 211-12. The bee which has the power of cutting holes, and can 
fly with wings, gets, however, caught within a lotus because of its desire 
for smell. 

2 213-14. These poison-like V-Uayaa are each capable of ruining 
men. Cannot the five combined cause destruction? 

3 215-16- Indulgence in gambling, women and drinking, when 
undue, produces many disasters ; but when within due limits, gives- 
rise to wealth, sons, and intelligence. 

- 4 217-18. . Nala, Dliarma (Yudhsthira) and other kings were- 
ruined through honest gambling, but gambling with dishonesty is 
productive of much wealth to those who know it. 

219-20. Even the name of females is captivating and agitates 
the mind. What to speak of the effect of sight of those whose brows are 
luxuriously decorated ? 

221-22. Whom does not a woman subdue, who is skilled in the art- 
of secret conversation, who talks soft and sweet, and whose eyes 

223-24. The woman can subdue with passion the heart of even the 
ascetic who has conquered the senses. What to 3ay of men whose senses 
are not controlled ? 

225-26. Many princes have been ruined through attachment to 
women, c. g., Iudra, Dandakya, Nahusa, Ravanu and others. 

• r > 227-28. The.wife of a man who is not extremely attached to her 
is for his happiness. For without her there is no other companion in 
domestic work- 

229. Of the map, who drinks wine excessively, intelligence dis- 

6 230-31. Wine, drunk according to some measure, increases the 
talent, clears the intelligence, augments patience and makes the mind 
steadfast; but otherwise it is ruinous. 


1 The bee illustrates the danger from or smell. The lecture on 
the necessity for control of the senses and the practice of self-restraint 
is in 11. 201—12 very ably and poetically delivered and reaches its cli- 

- 'L’ho whole description is a very clear and concrete presentation 
of the nature of fonqand the processes of the working of passions, and 
a great power of observation is implied in each case. Throe impor¬ 
tant. professions have- been indicated in the above lines—(1) deer- 
cai-e.liig bv the limiter, (2) elephant catching, and (8) angling. 

• ! Each of these three passions has both its uses and abuses. O’pffi 
—Undue, immoderate, excessive. ifMqeff—due and moderate. 

I Tims gambling has both its uaes.and abuses. 

Thus th» woman also has both uses and abuses. 

II Thus Driukiug is both good and bad according to circumstances. 
AH along in this description the author is advocating the Rule of th* 
tlolden Mean : ‘Avoid Excesses-' 
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'232. Sensuousness and anger are like wine and should be duly 
used—the former in the maintenance of the family, the latter against, 
enemies. 

2 234. Cupidity should be indulged in by a king who wain* 
victory in the name of the army. 

a 235-46- But princes should not indulge in sensuonsoess with 
regard to other’s wives, cupidity in other’s wealth, and anger in 
punishing their own subjects. 

4 237. Can a man be said to have a lipite when betakes to an¬ 
other’s wife ? Can anybody be called a hero who punishes his own 
subjects ? Can a man be called wealthy through somebody else’s 
wealth ? . 

5 239-40. The gods ruin and cast down the king who is not a 
protector, the Br&hman.a who is not a performer of penances, and the 
rich man who is not charitable- 

241-42. Sovereignty, the position of a giver and opulence are the 
fruits of penances; and the fruits of sins are begging, slavery and 
poverty. 

1 Sukr&chhryya’s system does not blindly advocate the absolute 
inhibition of the passions and the strict asceticism which leads to the 
killing of the senses. 'In it, there is a place for-gambling, drinking, 
woman, anger, sensuousness and other indulgences. He gives the devil 
his due, and does not forget the good to be derived from, and the uses 
that can be made of, even gambling and drinking. His morality is 
austere but not inhuman, and is adapted not to the abstract human 
beings shut up in a conveut but to the complete men with all then- 
passions and sensibilities, discharging their thousand and ono duties 
in this world. Sukr&ch&ryya thus arrives at a system that i, 
calculated to bring about the harmonious development of all faculties 
of man without repressing or unduly pushing forward any one. 

2 Thus qtw, eKhg and tfl*r passions which are ordinarily sunposeil 
to be the greatest enemies of moral nature have, according to Sukri- 
chiryya, their own parts to play in human life and are not absolutely 
the unalloyed vices they are painted to be. 

3 These are sufficient checks to the wantonness of the three 
passions. They are allowed within these limits. Beyond these they 
become vices. 

4 The advice is, Be married,’ 1 Be heroic,’ ‘ Be wealthy.’ But taking 
to another’s wife is no marriage, oppressing one’s own people is no 
heroism, and getting another’s wealth is no richness. 

3 The proper functions (w') of the three classes of men are hero 

described. 

“ v ylW&f —Income to be derived from land by the king. The 
agricultural, (and other economic) functions are prescribed in this 
phrase. 

tnrf—Independent princes to be made dependant and 
tributaries. The king should always try to be an overlord by con¬ 
quering kingdoms and establishing an empire over them, so that their 
chiefs may be made to pay homage. The advice is imperialistic. Tho 
■other functions are ordinary and have been often mentioned in the 
treatise. 
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243-44. Having observed the Sastras and duly governed one’s 
own self, the king should discharge his duties for happiness in this 
world and the next. 

« 245-48. Punishment of the wicked, charity, protection, of the 
subjects, performance of RHjasuya and other sacrifices, equitable reali¬ 
sation of revenues, conversion of princes into tributary chiefs, quelling 
the enemies and extraction of wealth from land—these are the 
eight functions of the king. 

249-50. Those kings are almost like oxen (i. e., fools) by whom 
their strength (Army) is not increased, by whom princes are not male 
to pay tribute, and by whom subjects are not well protected. 

» 251-52. The most miserable king.is he whom the subjects look upon 
with terror and disrespect, and who is deserted by both rich and virtu- 

' 253-54. The king who is much attached to actors, musicians, 
prostitutes, athletes, oxen and lower castes deserves ignominy and is 
exposed to enemies. 

255-56. The king who is inimical to the intelligent, who is pleased 
with cheats, does not understand his own faults, creates his own 
destruction. 

257-59. When the king does not pardon offences, but is a great 
punisher, is the robber of men’s wealth, and oppresses the subjects oh 
hearing of his own faults, the society gets disturbed and disorganised. 

26&-66. By making the secret spies give information as to who are 
accusing his conduct, in what light the ministers and others who know 
it are viewing it what is the extent of satisfaction and who are discon¬ 
tented with him owing to his virtues and vices, and hearing everything 
from them in secret, the king deserving praise should always know his 
own faults from the standpoint of the subjects and get rid of them, but 
never punish the people. 

266-67. If when a. king is made by the spies to hear “ Peoplo 
dispraise yon, O king,” he gets angry through wickedness, he hides his 
own faults. 

268-69. Even the chaste SitS was forsaken by Rama owing to his 
dispraise among the subject. Even a small punishment was not meted 
to a certain TOV by one who was able to do so. 


1 Sukraniti lays special stress on the king's own discipline and 
self-restraint. The greatest of his functions is considered to be ruling 
himself. The importance of this moral training to the king is cons¬ 
tantly mentioned in the treatise. 

- Having described some of the virtues and vices of kings, the 
author is suggesting some of the processes by which they should try 
to rectify themselveB. One of the most important rules of morality for 
the king is that which regulates his relations and dealing with tho 
subjects, and therefore a correct estimate of their opinion and criticism 
is the first step to the king’s moral discipline. 

The spieelhave to be appointed not only against the subjects, but 
also against the king himself and on behalf of the subject. This Intelli¬ 
gence Department is to be regarded as the instrumeut for bringing 
public opinion to bear on the king’s public activities. 
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1 270-74. Even when immunity is declared by a king, educated 

in the arts and sciencos, nobody can dare speak ont even hie serious 
offences in his presence. Besides it is heard that the gods such as 
Visniu also are fond of praise. • What then to speak of the men? 
Dispraise always creates anger. Hence the king should be ever 
merciful, and affectionate. 

2 275-76. Youth, life, mind, beauty, wealth, sovereignty—these 
six are very inconstant. Knowing this, one should be religions. 

277-78. The subjects desert a king who is uncharitable, who in¬ 
sults men, who practises deceit and nses harsh words and who is severe 
in punishments. 

279-80. People do not take to a king who is very cowardly, pro¬ 
crastinating, very passionate, and excessively.attached to the enjoyable 
things through ignorance. 

281. But the people are satisfied with the opposite qualities. 

382. One demerit spreads ill fame, cannot a combination of faults 
do it ? 


283-84. Hunting, dice-playing and drinking are conderanable in 
kings. Dangers from those are illustrated in the oases of Pftnfiu, 
Naisadha and Vrisni respectively. t§ ' 

285-86- Sensuousness, - anger, ignorance, cupidity, vanity and 
passion—one should give up these six. These being given up, the king 
becomes happy. 

287-90. King Dandakya went to the dogs by taking to one of these 
six enemies, viz., sensuonsness, Janamejaya through anger, RAjarsi Aila 
through cupidity, Asura BfttHpi through folly, Rftksasa Paulastva 
through vanity, and king Dombhodbhava through passion. 

3 291-92. But the powerful Jamadagnya and the fortunate Ara- 
barija ruled the world for a long time by giving np these six enemies- 


1 Two grounds are advanced for asking the king to take special 
care to be merciful to those who are censnrers and detractors of his 
conduct. In the first place, the king is not likely tq get full informa¬ 
tion about his own faults, for people can never be bold enough to speak 
the truth. In the second place, it is very difficult to put np with public 
censure and dispriase—Fame being the last infirmity of human 
character. 

2 This precept has no connection with the preceding or the 
following. 

3 Having in It 259-74 described the rules of public morality thao 
the kiug has specially to observe, §akrS,oli&ryya gives an account of the 
faults and vices that men in general commit in-individual lives and 
which also the kiug must guard against. This ethics ofiudiyidual life 
is illustrated by concrete references to the cases of kings, R'sis, Asurae 
and R&kgasas. 
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283-94. Augmenting virtue and wealth which are pursued by the 
good with care, and controlling his senses, the king should worship 
his preceptor. 

295*97. Association With the guru, is for the acquisition of the 
Sasitras, the Astras are calculated to increase knowledge; the king who 
is trained in the branches of learning is respected ,by the good, and 
does not incline to wrong deeds even if impelled by evil motives. 

* • 

1 298-300. The wise king by daily acquiring the various branches 
of learning, practises only those works which are known to be virtuous 
according to &ruti, Smritis, tradition and self-deliberation. 

3(fl-2. Of the monarch who has conquered his senses, and who 
follows the Niti lustra, prosperity is in the ascendant and Fame 
-reaches the skies. 

303-4. Anviksiki (Logic), the Trayi (3 Vedas) Varta (Economics) 
;and Dandaniti—these four branches of learning the king should always 

4 305-8. The science of discussion and Vedanta are founded on the 
scieuce of Anviksiki virtue and vice, as well as interests and injuries 
of man are based on the 'l’rayi, wealth and its opposite on Varta, good 
and bad government on Dandaniti. Thus all the castes of men and the 
^stages of human life are built upon these sciences. 

:, 310-11. The six Angas, the four Vedas, Mimtosa (system of philo- 


1 Four means are mentioned here for determining the, (l)wRri.s., 
Revealed literature, e. g., the Vedas ; (2) Smriti, e.g., Dharma Sastras 
(3) Tradition and custom, consensus of public opinion (4) JWH 

VTfg ftl^Rf cogitation in the mind, i e., introspection and delibe¬ 
ration. 

- In II. 303-8 Sukr&cliaryya has enumerated and briefly described 
the scope of the four fundamental branches of learning. Ih the next 
few lines each is being fully explained. 

:: SWlft six limbs of the Vedas, they are called. They are auxilia¬ 
ries and supplements to the Vedas. A preliminary training in them is 
required to acquire mastery over the Vedas, for thejr treat of the 
grammar, phonetics, mathematics, etymology, &c., used in the Vedas. 

•ftiltl the common name of two of the six systems of philosophy 
in Hindu. Literature. They are (1) Purva MimSUasi or simply 
MimumaH propounded by Jaimini dealing with the rituals of religion, 
■and (2) Uttara Mimimsl of Vedinta, dealing with esoteric religion. 
In *this line the first is meant, for Vedauta has been included in 
Anviksiki or Logic in I. 305. 

StWlft These are 18 in number, constituting the whole system of 
Hindu theology and mythology forming encyclopedia of the learning 
and wisdom of the ancient Hindus. • 

i. trio of sciences—comprising the first three Veda3, the 
Atharvan is not a Veda bat rather a' mere appendix to them all. Hera 
.£ukr&ch&ryya gives a special meauiug to it. 
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sophy,) Ny&ya (system of philosophy), Dharma Sfistres as well os the- 
Pur&nas—all these constitute the Trayi. 

311-12. In Varta are treated interest, agriculture, commerce and 
preservation of cows. The man who is well up in varta need not be- 
anxious for earning. 

31g-14. Danda is restraint and punishment, hence the king is also 
known to be Panda. The Niti that regulates punishment constitutes 
Dandaniti, so called because it governs and guides. 

2 315-16. Man gives up both pleasure and pain through Anvik^iki 
and the science of self (metaphysics) and gets both temporal and spiri¬ 
tual self-realisation through the Trayi. 

317-18. As kindness is a great virtue among men, so the king 
should rule the poor people with kindness. 

319-20. The king should not oppress the poor people seeking his 
own interest. For they, dying through repression, ultimately ruin 
the king. 

321-22. One should associate with the good people both for virtue 
and happiness. One who is respected by the good attains great 
prosperity. 

323-24. The man who is attended by good men gratifies the heart 
in the same way as the moon with its cool rays pleases the tank with 
its newly blossomed lotuses. 

325-26. One should abandon the company of bad ineu which is 
terrible like the desert scorched by the Bummer sun, frightening and 
inhospitable. " 

327-28. One should associate rather with snakes whose mouths 
contain poisou, audlfeeces have been darkened by the smoke of fire 
exhaled by their breathings, but never with bad men. 

•* 329-30. By one who desires good, the bad man should be accord¬ 
ed even a better treatment than the signs of honour meant for good 
persons who are to be worshiped. 

> Vartd is thus a practical science prescribing rnles for the 
maintenance of-family. 

2 Having previously described the system of moral edueatSbn for 
a king both as the head of the state and as a private individual, in 
II. 295-316 J§ukrhchftryya lias drawn up a syllabus of intellectual train¬ 
ing-end explained the content of each branch of learning with its- 
utility to man. » * 

s Lines 321-30 contain ordinary precepts about companionship in 
povrerfnl language. 
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331-32. One should always please- the world by words that can 
captivate the heart. Even t,ho man who gives away wealth in charity 
terrifies the people if he uses harsh words. 

333-34. The wise man, even if he be oppressed, should not use 
such words by whioh men feel pain as if pierced at heart. 

335-36. Pleasant words ought to be used whether to good men or 
to enemies. The> man who is popular speaks sweet words like the 
notes of the peacock. 

■ 337-38. The voices of the drake red with passion, the cuckoo 
hnd the peacock are not so attractive as those of the good and wise. 

339-40. Those who speak pleasant words and wish good deeds 
are praiseworthy and prosperous, in short, they are gods in human 
form. 

1 341-42. ■ There is no such art of subjugation in the three worlds 
as Mer^, Friendship, Charity and Sweet words. 

343-44. One should worship the gods with a heart purified by 
faith in them, treat the seniors as gods, and the equals a3 himself. 

345-46. One should make favourable the seniors by salutations, 
the good people by well-behaved dealings, and the gods by good 
deeds. 

347-48. One should attract the friends and relatives by good 
behaviour, the wife by love, the servants by offering distinctions, 
;an d others by gi fts. 

349-50. The man who is powerful, intelligent and valorous enjoys 
the earth full of its wealth, and such a king becomes the lord of this 
world. 

351-53. Prowess, strength, intelligence and valour—these are 
great qualifications- The king who has other qualities but not these, 
though he is wealthy, cannot enjoy even a small region, but is soon 
thrown down from his kingdom. ^ 

- 354-55. Superior to the very wealthy king is the monarch, who, 
though small in territory, has his commands unobstructed and is power¬ 
ful. He can be such with the qualifications (mentioned above). 

356. Men who are other than kings are not competent to (rule and) 
beautify the earth (land). 

357-58. The earth (land) is the source of all wealth. For this 
earth (land) kings can lay down even their lives. 

359-60. Wealth and life are preseved by men for enjoyment. But 
what avails a man to have wealth and life who has not protected the 
land V 


1 Lines 331-42 contain the rules for fegul ating one’s speech in an. 
extravagant style*. 

- It is not size that is the strength of a State. Bnt discipline and 
mble management (as wqiCTV implies) and military efficiency are th.» 
■two principal conditions of the importance of a kingdom. 
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361-62. Acc umulated wealth can never be sufficient for any amount 
of expenditure. Truly, w ithout perpetual incomes nobody’s, not even 
-Kuvera’s, (is sufficient). 

1 363-64. The king is honoured because of these qualities. It is 
not birth that makes a king. He is not respected so much because of 
his ancestry, as for his prowess, strength and valour. 

2 363-67. That ruler is called a isamanta in whose kingdom without 
oppressing the subjects, an annual revenue from one lakh up to three 
lakh Karsas is regularly realised. 

3 368-74. That ruler is called a Mdndalika whose revenue exceeds 
three harsas up to 10 la khs. The Rdjd is he whose income exceeds 10 
lakh harsas up to the 20th lakh. The Mahdrdjd is he whose income 
exceeds the last up to a crore. The Swardt is he whose income exceeds 
a crore up to 10 crores. Virdt, whose income goes beyond tbit? to the 
50th crore. The Sdrv abhauma, who is above that and to whom the 
earth with its seven islands is ever bound. 

4 375. The ruler has been made by Brahiml a servant of the people- 
getting his revenue as ir enumeration. His sovereignty, however, is 
only for protection. 

377-78. Those servants who have been appointed equal with 
j£ Sdmantas and others are also to be known as Sdmantas, etc., in succes¬ 
sion and to be sharers of the royal income. 

379-80. Those who have been deprived of the post of the Sdmantas 
•to., but who are maintained by the Mahdrdjas and others at the same- 
•alary are called Under*Sdmantas, etc. 


1 Not heredity bnt. personal qualifications constitute the sole title 
to kingship. 

- *>u = 80 ratis, thus less than a Rupee or toW, for a tula is equivu- 
len t to 96 ratis. So a is a kmg whose annual revenue in terms of 

modern Indian Currency would he between Bs. 83,333 and Its. 250,000. 

3 The grades of kings according to modern Indian standard :— 
between Bs. 83,383 and 25,CC0 between Its4,166666,and 8,338.833 

WftW ,. ,. 250.000 .,833.888 591? .,8,888,330 „ 83,333,388 

trwi .. „ 838.333 .,16.666,666 ., ., 83,033.833 „ 416,66,066 

TOtl*! 1,666,666 „ 41,60,C66?n^Wabove ,, 416,666,666. 

4 The king is a master only in the sense that he is to protect the- 
people's interests and not that he can enjoy any rights and privileges 
or that he can treat the people in any way he likes. His position is 
rather that of servitude ($raw). 

5share of national produce royal incomes, revenue ; agjn remune¬ 
ration, wsges, the revenue is the salary the ting receives for hi* 
services to the people. 
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"381-2. The governor of 100 Grrtlmas is also called a ■ Sdmanta. The 
man who is appointed by a king over 100 Grdmas is called a Nri- 
Sdmanta. 

1 383-4. The man who is appointed over 10 Grdmas is known as 
Kdyaka. The Asdpdla is he who eujoys the revenue of Ayata (10,000) 
Grdmas, also known as Swardt. 

385*3. A Grdma is that piece of land whose area is a cros, and 
whose yield is 1,000 silver Krasa. The half of a Grdma is called Palli, 
the hilf of a Palli is Kumbha. 

387-8. A C'ros, according to Prajapati (Brahm&), is 5,000 cubits, 
according to Manu, it is 4,000 cubits. 

389-90. The area of a Cros, according to Brahma, is two Crore and 
a half cubits ; or 2,500 Parivartdnas. 

3$l-2. An Angnla is the length of the middle bone of the middle 
finger, 8 Yavodaras by length and 5 by breadth. 

393-4- A Cubit or kara, according to PrajSpati, is made up of 24 
antjuJas. This standard is the best for land measurements, other stan¬ 
dards are inferior. 

395-6. A Danda is the equivalent of 4 karas (cubits) and also 5 
cubits." The Angula of the kara (cubit) for measuring Danda and 
Laghu is 5 yavodaras (and not 8 as above) according to Manu. 

- 397-8. A Daiula, . according to Prajfipati, is 768 yavodaras-, 
according to Manu, 600 yavodaras. 


1 Grades of Royal officers described in order of income— 

(1) Officer with salary equal to the income of a Sdmanta as 

described in the gradation of rulers. 

(2) Independent ruler of 100 Grdmas. 

Salary same as that of Sdmanta, but.post subordinate. 

Officer who is the head of lOQmns. 

Officer who is the head of 10 BT*fs. 

—Officer who is the head of 10,000 turns 
" this number qg stands for the figure 8, because 

ere are 8 Rasas in the Universe, and gf=T stands for figure 7 because 
are me seven Risis. Hen eg the number seems to be 867. But by the 
‘® figures move from the right leftwards) the figure 8 

!i be the first digit, and 7 the third. Hence the number is 768. And 
is according to calculation of Prajapati thus. 

, W = 4 cubits. 

— 4 x 24 Angulos. 

= 4 x. 24 x 8 Yavodara = 768 Yavodaras. 
According to Manu s calculation : . . 

i * 5 x 24 x 5 = 600 Yavodaras., , 
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699. The Nivartana, according to eaoh, is 25 <lan$as: 

1 400-1. According to Menu, a Nivartana is equivalent to, 3,000 
anja'.as 15,000 yavas, or 125 cubits. 

402-4, According to Prajapati, a Nivartana is equivalent to 19,200 
yavodaras, 2,400 angulas, and 100 cubits. 

405-6- AccoPdiug to both systems the area of a Nivarana is 625 
dandas for on each side are 25 dandas. 

407-8. A Parivartana is made up of 75,000 angulas according to 
Manu, 60,000 angulas according to Praj&pati- 

409-10. According to Manu, a Parivartana is 3,125 cubits ; accor¬ 
ding to Prajapati it is 2,500 cubits. 

4 411-12. According to Manu, a Parivartana is 4 lakh yava minus 
J lakh ; according to Praj&pati, it is-80,000 over 4 lakh yavas. 

413-14. According to Manu, thirty-two Nivartanas would make, 
4,000 cubits or 800 dandas. C> 

3 415-16- llhuja or one side of a Parivartana is twenty-five dandas. 
The area, therefore, is an ayuta haras. 

* 417. Parivartana of cultivated laud is four Bhujas. 


'■ {%q i = 15, = 100 + i of 100 = 125- A qR is a quarter. 

- Parivartana (1) = 4 lakh—J lakh = 400,000—25,000. 

=* 375,000 yava. 

(2) = 400,000 + 80,000 = 480,000 yava. 

3 Equivalent to fagfa for the area 10,000 cubits would give 

as one of its sides by square root 100 cubits, or 25 dandas and this is 
the measure of a Pnpfa (1,399). 

4 = 25 Danda = 100 cubits. 


.•.4*jsi =400 cubits. 

The difficulty of interpretation arises from the fact that a line 
id an area have been indicated by the same term without special care 


to explain the use. 

N 3.—The standard of measurements in 


Prajapati. 

(a) 8 Yavas 

24 Angulas 
4 Cubits 
.-.768 Yavas 
(i) 5,000 cubits 

.-.5,000 x 5000 


Manu. 

5 Yavas 
24 Augnlas 
5 cubits 
600 Yavas 
4,000 crfbits 


1 380.417:— 


Measure- 
1 Angula. 
1 Cubit. 

1 Dan da. 
1 Dauda. 
1 Crosa. 


or 25,000,000 sq cub.. 
(c) 2,500 Parivartanas 
.-.10,000 sq oub., 

.*.100 cub • 


16,000,000 sq cub. Area of Crosa. 

® Area of 1 Crosa. 
Area of 1 Parivartana. 
• Side «|S! of Parivartana. 


* Nivartana am Parivartana (0/. 1,399 and 1, 415) 
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1 418-19. The ruler should always realise his share (revenue) 
of produce from land according to Prajhpati’s system.; but in times 
of danger and difficulty, according to Manu’s system, not otherwise. 

2 420. The ruler who extracts his share through cupidity (i.e., 
beyond his dues) is ruined with his subjects. 

3 421*22. One should not geve up even an angula of land in such 
a way as to part with rights to it; may, however, give away (to persons) 
for their maintenance, but so long as the receiver lives. 

4 423-24. The wise man should always give away lands for the 
gods, for parks and public grounds, and for dwelling houses to the 
peasants. 


...) 


Prajapati. Maim. 

(d) 25 Dandas ... 25 Dandas 

•••25 x 768 Yavas ... 1 25 x 600 YavaB 

or 19,200 Tavas ... j 15,000 Yavas ... , 

Again 25x4, i.e., 100 Cubits 25x 5, i.e., 125 Cubits 1 Nivartam 
So also 25x4x24 Anguls 1 25x5x24 Anguls ). v . 

i.e., 2,400 Anguls ... j 3,000 Anguls _ j 1 Nivartan 

So also 25 x 4 x 24 x 8 Yavas 1 25 x 5 x 24 x 5 Yavas) 
r 19,200 Yavas ... j 15,000 Yavas 


1 Nivartana. 




(<>) 25 x25 Sq. Dandas 
or 625 Sq. Dandas 


25 Sq. Dandas 
Sq. Dandas 


125 Cub. 

125 x 32 Cub. 

4,000 Cub. 

4,000 

——or 800 Dandas; 


1 Area of Ni- 
. J vartanu. 
Area of Pari- 
Y vartan a or 

J Nivartana. 

"1 AreaofPari- 
. > vartan a or 
J Nivartant. 

') Area of Pari- 
. )• vartan a or 
J Nivartana. 

.. 1 Nivartana. 
32 


1 Sinoe Manu’s standard is lower than Praj&pati’s revenue realised 
according to the former would be higher than that on the latter’s 
system. Realisation on Manu’s system wonld, therefore, inflict great 
hardships on the subjects. Hence the injunction that in ordinary times 
Prajapati is to be followed. But, under exceptional circumstances, 
when there may be a great demand for money the king may use Manu’s 
calculation and thus practically enhance the rates of payment. In 
short, Manu s system is to be reserved as safety-valve by way of im- 
position ot a kind of tax, so to speak, under abnormal conditions. 

- This is an advice against arbitrary and exorbitant taxation 
winch is a great hindrance to the development of national resources 
and hence the cause of political and military ineffioienoy. 

(rifts of land with certain restrictions allowed, but no abandon- 
meat of rights on ordinary occasions. 

4 Land Laws (417-24) : 

• suvamas~Pwiv»rUM)t(. 14M.1.H4).- 
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' 425-28. In a place that abounds in various trees, plants and 
elirubs and is rich in cattle, birds and other animals, that is endowed 
with good sources of water and supplies of grains, and is happily pro¬ 
vided with resources in grasses and woods, that is bestirred by the 
movements of boats up to the seas, and is not very far from the hills, 
and that is a^i even-grounded, picturesque plain, the ruler should build 
his capital. 

(1) Land revenue to be realised ordinarily, according to 
Praj&pati’s standard, lint under circumstances of 
financial pressure, to the system of Manu. 

(2) Realisation of revenue must never be arbitrary or 

exorbitant. 

(3) Rights to land never to be given up. 

(4) Gifts of land to poor people allowable for life only. 

(5) Various conditions of gifts— 

(i) For gods (ii) For public walks, (iii) For tiie 
residences of peasants ( 

1 This description about the points to be noted in the selection of 
a site for tCT3p?pf, or capital contains a magnificent account of the ideals 
of material existence that, according to Sukrkeh&ryya, should be 
present in the mind of the ruler of a State, and gives an idea of the 
standard of perfection in secular and earthly life that the ancient 
Hindus or, at any rate, the wisest men among them, could conceive for 
the happiness and well-being of man. 

&c., the place mast be well wooded. The climatological and 
economic importance of forests and the evils of deforestation have 
been receiving sufficient recognition in modern times. 

&c.,—the province in which the capital is to be built up must 
be rich in games and abound with the resources of the animal world 

Referring to the agricultural opportunities of the country. 
There must be a splendid network of rivers and water ways-inter- 
secting it. 

4.hH> Ig—For fodder and fuel. 

ffcvgsfj—There are 3 points to be noted here. In die first place, 
communication with the sea is necessary ; Secondly, the use of boats ; 
thirdly, the place must be STIftr »•«-, agitated or bestirred and moved by 
the arrivals ar.d departures of the vessels,—referring to the great 
number of plying and active boats and the bustle of brisk commercial 


importance of keeping communication with it, was recognised by the 
ancient Romans also in the matter of a site for their “ city of seven 
hills.” They selected a place which was “ near to, yet far from, the 
sea ; ” and much of the importance of Rome was ascribed to this 
condition. 

j^sfc—T he hills also "must be near—referring to the mineral and 
other resources peculiar to them which must be within easy reach of 
the capital. » plain. According to Sukr&chfiryya the hills 

must be near but not include the capital which is to be a part of the 

^ The chief city, as described above, must have, the advantages of 
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' 429-30. Which is to have the beautiful shape of a half moon or a-- 
■circle, or square, is to be surrounded by walls and ditches aud must 
contain sites for Grdmas or other divisions. 

* 431-3. Which is to have the Sabha or Council Buildings in the 
centre, must ever be provided with wells, tanks and pools, which is tO t 
be furnished with four gates in the four directions, and which is to 
have good roads and parks in i#ws, and well constructed taverns, tem¬ 
ples and serais for travellers. 

434. Having built (such a capital), the king, well protected, should 
live there with Iris subjects 

8 435-7. The palace is to be in the midst oE the Council Buildings 
the hills, plains and seas, command the vegetable, animal and mineral 
resources of the country, and be a centre of quick commercial activity. 
This account, even if it be considered to be ideal likely to be realised 
in the land of “ Nowhere ” does certainly anticipate, like the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More, some, of the important principles 'followed in the 
construction oE modern capital cities. 

1 Having given an account of the province the author describes the 
.shape audbound iriei and suggests the size of the capital city. gflbnri 
Whatever be the shape, semi-circular, circular or square, it must be 
beautiful. Beauty is never lost sight of. So also the province in which 
.it is to ba situated has bee-t described to be or picturesque (428). 

SUSTTO,—-walls gfilQi ditches. The capital must be well protected and 
-self-suffi dent. This has been the ideal of all Indian cities in ancient 
‘and mediaeval times. No town is mentioned without its walls and 
■ditches. . 

«WT#n—must Have within it space for the laying out fuitfijjsij of 
> Grdmas, Pallis, Kumbhas, etc. A. HW does not mean what is implied by 
a modern village. It is a technical term for a locality with certain 
definite measurements'-'Its area, as defined above, is 25,000,000 sq. cub¬ 
its, that of a eras, i. e., which is something above, 2 modern sq. miles. 

The Grdmas, &c., must mean here the wards, districts aud divisions 
into which a capital city is divided. Sukracharyya’s capital must be big 
-enough to contain several such divisions. 

- These lines contain an account of the internal arrangements of 
the town.. 

The scene of political activity must be easily accessible to all,, 
hence to be located in the central position. 

^>3—Provision for drinking water must bo adequate. 

ijpi etc.,—describing not only the means of communication and the 
;places of public resort and amusements, but suggesting by the word gftSt 
(lines or rows) the great extent and area of the city. There must be 
many roads ; and these are to be parallel to one another both in 
the straight, and transverse lines. And as the parks also must be laid 
out in rows and nceessarily many in number, the implication is that 
the city is very large and populous. V&lmlki in his account of Ayodhya 
under King Dasaratha, has decribed such rows of roads intersecting 
one another uji right angles. Sir Thomas More’s ideal description of 
the roads in Utopia does not surpass these accounts. 

As the ij*?t is so centrally situated with regard to the people of 
-the capital, so the tlWK is to be centrally situated with regard to the 
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must have stables for elephants, horses aiul cattle, is to be well adorned 
with spacious tanks, wells and water-pumps, is to have sides of equal 
length in all directions and to be high southwards and low northwards. 

1 438-9 The palace is to have many and odd i.Qiuber of sides- 
excepting tho ordinary buildings. Fur ordinary buildiflgs.unless they 
form a square among themselves, do not look well. 

2 440-1. The palaoe is to have walls guarded by sentinels 
•quipped with arms and weapons and defended by strong machines, 
should have three court- yards and four beautiful gates in four direc- 

s 442-3. The palace is to be watched both during day and at night 
by four, five or six well-armed guards placed in each coart-yard and 
acting in rotation every ydma (i.e., 3 hours). 

4 444. The king should furnish the palace with various houses, 
tents, rooms and halls. 

r > 445-3. Towards the east the king should have houses for the- 
washing and cleaning of clothes and other things, for baths and for 
worship, and for dining and cooking. 

s 447-9. For sleep and entertainments, for drinking as well as 
weeping, for grains and grindstones, for servants and maids, as well as 
for committing nuisances, houses should be built iu order towards the 

jpipw—The stables must not be outside the palace. TO—The cows 
are of daily service to tho Hindu fiimily and hence must be within the 
palace compounds. in«ft The palace must have its own tanks and pools 
and be a self-sufficient unit in.the supply of water for baths and drinks. 

—Mechanical instruments, pumps, spouts and other d- vices 
for raising and distributing water or otherwise decorating the gardens 
as ornamental tricks. 

CTQgsi—The palace is to be a uniformly-built structure, all its sides 
being of the same dimension, but its shape is not given here. 

i For ordinary purposes a square should be formed by four houses, 
two on each side, so that one may face the other in each direction. But- 
this sort of is not to be the plan for the construction of the royal 

residence. It is not to be an ordinary TOtt and should be have^ 

many sides and be f^BTTOIjj , have odd number of arms, i.e., 3, 5, 7, &c- 
The shape of the palace thus seems to ’be that of a ‘regular’ pentagon- 
or septagon. 

The construction here is confused. 

3 —The royal residence should have machinery for pro¬ 

tecting it from enemies. 

3 Arrangements for defence of the palace. 

(1) Walls with sentinels. 

(2) Hoards in each court-yard. Watchmen to work both during 
day and night each for 3 hours. 

»'• e-, those who have to work for ydma or the 8th part 

of a day. 

—».e., rotating, by those who work in turn or succession. 

* These rooms are mentioned below with the special purposes for 
which each is intended. 

5 So the eastern houses or rooms are set apart for the supply of 
the primary necesaries of life. 

« It is difficult to find what is the propriety of setting apart these- 
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1 450. Houses should be built towards the west for cows, deer, _ 
camels* elephants and other animals. 

2 451-3. The northern rooms are built strong and beautiful for 
chariots, horses, arms and weapons, gymnasium, watchmen, for clothes 
and provisions,'as well as for the study of the branches of learning. 

3 454. Or the king may build these houses according to his will. 

* 455. The king should bmld the court house and the museum te 
the north of the palace. 

3 456-7. The height of the wall of a room-is to be one-fifth more 
than its length. The wall is to be wide to the extent of one-sixth of the 

(? 458. The above is the measure for a house of one floor, for 
Chouses of) more (than one floor) the measure will rise accordingly. 

459-60. One should separate the rooms by pillars or walls. A house 
is to have three, five or seven rooms. 

461-2-.- The house is to he broken at eight places, for doors. Two 
doors in each of the four sides are efficacious in giving wealth and 
children to men. (?) 


southern buildings for the purposes mentioned above In IT. 435-37 the 
southern side has been described as higher than the northern. Perhaps 
the former is meant for private and domestic purposes, the latter for 
public and political, cf. II. 454—53 below. 

There are to be separate rooms for drinking and weeping also. 
Drinking was, in fact, a recognised practice among the kings. 

1 So the whole western side is reserved for the cattle. 

3 It is easy to understand why all these houses are to bo strong, 
well built and well protected gjjwf" • They are to be of constant use to 
them and soma of tli3mare for the stdres and magazines. And the neces¬ 
sity for making them magnificent arises from tha fact that 

these being signs and i ndications of the ruler’s wealth and position 
-are likely to be visited by friends, guest's and sight-seers. The other 
houses need not be so well decorated and beautiful as they are for 
private purposes and hence not worth visiting. 

The peculiarity in this account is that it mentions not only the 
school-room, the temple, gymnasium, the store house and the magazine, 
■but aiso almost all such buildings as may be necessary to men for the 
ordinary affairs of life. 

3 This statement giving the king an option to follow any order 
-seems to . indicate that the philosopher’s own prescription as to the 
selection of the sides for the various buildings are based on logical 
principles regarding health dr convenience. 

* Having in II. 435-55 described the palace, the author suggest* 
ihe site of other buildings, but mentions only two. 

ftWIfflUf—jHall of Arts, a workshop or a museum. 

3 Here is a bit of civil engineering.. 

Wall Length. 

-Height, «ftj—room. 

Height of the wall=t£ of the length. 

Width of the walls} of the interior of the room. 

d j|pr—floor. 
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463-4. The doors must be placed there, and not anywhere el^e. But 
windows in each room may be placed according to one’s liking, 

1 465-6. One should not have a door just obstructed by the door 
of another’s house or a tree, an angle, a pillar, a road, a stand ora 

467. Obstructions to roads must iftt be at the gate of a palace or 
a temple. (V) 

a 468-9. The floor of the room is to be made onefourth of the 
height. But others say that in the cases of palaces and temples it 
should he one-half. 

470. The window also must be obstructed by another man’s 
window. 

3 471-2. The roof made of tiles is to be high in the middle to the 
extent of half of the length. So that water falling on it may go 
down easily. 

478. The roof should not be weak or low, so also the floor of the 

4 474-75. The wall of the town is to be uniform in depth and 
should have its foundation to the extent, of one-half of its height or 
one-third of its height and have its width me-half of its height. 

4/6. The wall must be made so high as not to be jumped across 
by robbers. 

0 477. The wall is to be always guarded by watchmen each for 
three hours and to be provided with guns. 

T 478-9. The wall should have many strong shrubs and have a 
system of well-built windows, and if a hill is not hard by, should have- 
a pratidrdkdra or a second wall but less than itself in height. 

480-1. Thence the ditch is to be constructed, having its width 
double the depth, not very near the rampart, and haring plenty of 

’ The difficulties arising from having these things just in the front 
of a door may be easily imagined, 
floor. 

Sukr&ch&ryya’s civil engineering : 

Floor=£ the height of ordinary rooms- 

—| the height of palaces and mandapag. 

:i —roof, srf*—tiles. 

qaftsgf—High in the middle. The conical shape of a tiled roof is 
well known. 

4 SHirK—A technical term for the we^II of a city or a fort not the 
walls of ordinary rooms or buildings. 

Foundation depth, STSSTsP uniform in depth gfasaTT width or 

breadth. 

The following is the measurement suggested : Depth of foundation 

the height or J the height. t 

Width of wall =} the height. 

'> The height of the wall haa reference to the activities of daeoits„ 
a practical suggestion. 

6 'Gtans. 

T All these are conditions for strengthening the wall. 
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482-8. It is not good for a king to live .in a fort unattended by 
men who are proficient in the art of warfare and unprovided with the 
secret instruments and preparations. Such a life without military 
men and provision) is for capture (of the king). 

484-5. The Council House is to he constructed by the king beauti¬ 
ful and strong and divided into three, five or seven rooms. 

486-8. The northern and southern sides are to be long, twice or 
thrice the eastern and western according to liking and the house may 
be built with one floor or two floors or three floors, and having tents as 
houses bn the top. 

489. The Council House is to have windows in each room on all 

3 490. The width of the j central room is to be double that of the 

491-2. The height of the hall is to be one-fifth more than its width 
or is to be equal to it. 

493 (?). The floor as well as roof of the rooms are also to be cons¬ 
tructed. 

494. The two side rooms have each two floors but the central (i. e., 
the hall) is to be of one floor. 

495. The Council House is to be a beautiful edifice having good 
rooms within separate pillars and accessible by all routes. 

■* 496-8. The Council House is to be furnished with instrument for 
throwing water upwards, musical instruments,instruments for distribut¬ 
ing air and also for indicating time, mirrors as well as pictures. 

499. ouch a Council House is for the deliberations of proposals 
and consideration of problems. 

5001. Dwelling Houses for ministers, clerks, members of Council 
and officers should be built separately to the north or east. 

502-3. , Leaving a space of 100 cubits towards the north and 200 
cubits towards the east of the palace, military cantonments are to be 


504-5. The wise king should provide for the houses of the people . 
in order of wealth and birth near his palace in all directions. 


nqfisft— 1 system or row. Windows through which the outside, could 
be observed and missiles without much injury to the life and property 
from the weapons of the enemies. 

The erection of a second v\;all but less high is neces¬ 

sary where theamain wall has not the advantage of protection by n hill. 
1 SWPC—provisions, necessary preparations. 

- mnwtf Tents. 

The Hall is to have twice the space of the other rooms. 

■* Pumps, fans and clocks are referred to here. 
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1 508-12. The following are to bo stationed in the order indicate I 
below : first the lower officers, and servants, then the commander, then 
the infantry, then the cavalry, then the men of horse, men with eleph¬ 
ants, attendants of elephants, then the guns and ordnances, then the 
mares, then the body guards and aid*de-camps, then the foresters. 

513. Then the serais or rest-houses for travellers are to be built 
strong and provided with tanks. 

514-5 The rooms of the rest-houses are to be uniform and in a 
row, and may face the north or east. 

2 516. In the market place, stalls or shops are to be placed accord¬ 
ing to the, classes of commodities. 

•517 ('?)• On both sides of the road houses to be arranged according 
to the wealth of the inhabitants. 

3 518. In this way the king should plan both the town and the 
grdma. 

5I9. Rdjamdrgas are to be constructed from the palaoe in the 
directions. 

>20. The best Rdjamdrga should be thirty cubits wide, the aver¬ 
age twenty cubits and the worst fifteen cubits only. 

522. These Rdjamdrgas are both iu towns and villages and used 
for the conveyance of marketable commodities. 

• 523. The paiya or footpath is three cubits wide, the beethi is 5 

cubits and the mdrga is 10 cubits whether in-town or village. 

523. These ways (i «., the paiya, and beethi mdrga) should emanate 
from the centre of the grdma towards the east, west, north and south. 

528 (?). The king should lay out many roads according to the 
number of towns. 


cavalry, personal gnards. 

2 of the same class, uniform, WTOf market place, stall 

for commodities, mass multitude. 

3 Town. 

Beginning with the capital the author has described the palace the 
oouncil, the dwelling houses of soldiers, officers and the people general¬ 
ly, the serais for travellers with many details as to tlieir sites measure¬ 
ments a lid internal arrangements. The whole givfis a very vivid 
picture of the socio economic aspects of town and country life among 
the ancient Hindus To make the picture complete, Sakr&sh&ryyn now 
proceeds to describe the roads and the means of com nunication 
generally. 
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5*7. But he should not construct either a beethi or a vadva in 
the capital. 1 9 

528-9. In a forest of six yojanas(i.e. forty-eight miles) the best 
lidjamdrga is to be constructed ; in the middle, the average.and, that- 
between the two, the worst ? 


530. In each grdma there should be roads of 10 cubits. 

531. _ The roads are to be made like the back of a tortoise (i.e. high 

in the middle) and .provided with bridges. 

2 532. And the road should be provided with drains on both sides 
for the passage of water. 

533-4. All houses must have their faces (».«., doors) on the 
lidjamdrga ; and at their back there should be beeihis and place for- 
committing nuisance. 

585. The houses ahould be arranged in two rows. ” 


" 536-7. The kings should have the roads repaired every year 
with gravels by men who have been sued against or imprisoned. 

538-9. Between every two grdmas a serai is to be built. It is to- 
be daily cleared and well-governed by the rulers of grdmas. 

travellers oomi^tTit* ^ ^ “ k ^ followin S questions of the 


- * so' 3 ' , ^ he . nc0 are y» u coming and why ? Whither are you 
going ? Speak truly. Are yon or are you not with attendants ? Have 
yo “ ,n y° nr frit" and have y° u an y conveyances with 

you ? What is your caste ? What aie your family and name ? Where is 
your permanent residence ? 


Ji.ljlmdr^a “* 7 haye ~-(») P*dya,( 2) Beethi (3) MdrgaT(i) 

Capitals, cities and towns may have—(1) lidjamdrga, (2) Mdraa 

Definitions: Rdjamdrga—(i) 30 cubits wide t J pn. 

(ii) 20 cubits „ 

(iii) 15 cubits „ 

Mdrga —to cubits „ 

Beethi —5 cubits „ 

Padya —3 cubits „ 

- The characteristics of roads are highly scientific. 

3 This characteristic of roads and principles of their construction 
indicates a high standard of hygienic perfection and regard for the 
comforts a.id conveniences of life. These descriptions of the town 
aweb- - .(iiisos, roads, &c., are sufficient evidences to prove that the* 
anc r mis were not trascendental philosophers solely but knew 
* l0 i T lfe , and ., aae , their intelligence to make it worth living 

and that material civilisation was not less highly developed than 


1 Some of these questions may have some 
besides being mere- queries to know details 
Undesirable persons may thus b# arrsstsd. 


political significance 
about the travellers 
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‘544-5. Asking these questions the master of the rest-house should 
note thorn down aua in the evening having taken away the traveller's 
arms should advise him “ Take sleep carefully.” 

548-7. Having counted the number of men in the house and shut 
its gate, he should have it watched by the gaards working for three 
hours each, and awaken the men in the morning. 

- 548-9- He should give back the arms, count the men and then 
iet them off by opening the gate and accompany them up to the boun¬ 
dary line. 

550- The king living in the capital city should discharge his*iaily 
duties. 

551- 4. Having got up in the last ydma he should for two muhilrtas 
study the following points:—How much is the fixed income and how 
much the certain expenditure ? How much has been used out of the 
things and materials in the Treasury ? What is the remainder after the 
transactions from the fixed Income and Expenditure ? 

555-6- Then ascertaining from the record as well as by personal 
knowledge as to the amount expected to be spent to-day he should 
bring the articles out of the Treasury. 

557. Then for one muhiVrta the clearing of bowels and bathing are 
prescribed. 

558-9. He should take two mahilrta in prayers, study and charity, 
and one muhilrta at dawn in exercises over elephants, horses and 
carriages. 

500. He should pass one muh&rta in giving away prizes. 


The fact that there should be such rest-houses between the grdmas 
is itself an indication of the considerable development of social life and 
the high sense of duty towards strangers, and guests. And the nature 
of the qaeries as well as the principles of administration of these serais 
leave no doubt as to the organising capacity and administrative 
ability of the ancient Hindus. Even if such complex regulations for 
their administration are considered to be the produets of the philosop¬ 
her’s brain he must be cred'ted with a good amount of political wisdom 
and a sound knowledge of the art of good and strong government. 

1 The reoord kept by the would thus be a very good stat¬ 

istics information about merchants, merchandise, hermits, tourists, 
strangers, guests, their permanent addresses, position in society and the 
mission of their journeys. These registers might be valuable m&terials 
for the construction of a history of some of the most vital aspects 
of Indian socio-political life. . . . , 

- The account is rather incomplete because nothing is mentioned 
about the meals the travellers take during the night. As described 
above, the rest-houses are meant to be used only dnrieig the night and 
seem to be more like police stations than anything else. The whole 
method of superintendence and administration point emphatically 
to this. 
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561-2. He should spend four muhurlas over writing orders, to¬ 
gether with estimates of income and expenditure about grains, clothes, 
gold, jewels,,and soldiers., 

563. He should peacefully take his meals with kith and kin for 

-one muhArla. ■. .. ' 

564. He should observe old and new things for one muhArta. '■ 

565-6. Then he should spend two muhArlas over matters explained 

by Chief Justices and officers ; and the same period in hunting and 
gambling. 

567-9. He should spond one muhArta over the military exercises of 
-the regiments, then one , muhArta in evening prayers, one muhArta 
in dinner, two mnhurtas in hearing informations given by the secret 
spies, and eight muhurtas in sleep. 

570. Happiness increases to the king who works in this way. 

1 571-2- Dividing the day and night thus into thirty muhArlas he 
should pass the time, but never waste it in enjoying woman and drin¬ 
king. 

2 573-4. The work done at the time appointed for it is certain (to 
produce good results). Thus rains in time give rise to plenty, but other¬ 
wise are highly injurious. 

1 30 g£fl=60*nr=24 hours. 

The following is the king’s time-table and routine of daily work:_. 

2 muhArlas —Studying the Budget. 

1 „ —Lavatory and Bath. 

2 „ — Relig : ous performances. 

1 ., -—Exercises, physicall 

1 ., -—Distribution of prizes, 

4 „ —Business with the chief of prizes. 

1 „■ —Dinner and rest. - 

1 „ —Study of old and new. •- 

2 ,, , —Consultation with Justices. 

2 ., —Hunting &c. 

I ,, —Parade of troops. 

1 ,, —Evening Services. 

1 „ —Supper. 

2 „ —Business with spies. 

8 „ —Sleep. 

30 muhArtas. * 

2 A commonplace lesson on the ‘ advantages of keeping to time, 
illustrated by an analogy with one of the most characteristic physical 
and economic features of India. ' _ 
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1 .575*7. The king adept in the use of kind words and proficient 
in the rales of morality and etiquette should have the offices of work-' 
guarded on all sides and without cease by four, fire or six excellent- 
watchmen well trained in the use of arms and weapons. 

578. The daily affairs of those places he should hear through the> 
head clerks (chief officers.). 

579. He should rotate the watchmen every day. 

a 580. The out* post should he built by the police at the mouth cr¬ 
oud of the line of houses. , 

* 581. The king should hear reports of their work from them who 
are to be maintained by wages raised from the householders. 

4 582-3. The sentinel should carefully examine those who go out of 
the gr&ina and those who come into-it and let them out after they hare- 
paid some security. 

5 584. But those who are of known, i. e. illustrious deeds and 
character he should allow without consideration. 

6 585-6. For the prevention of thieves and bad characters the 
watchmen should at night visit the bcethig every half yiima ( i. e., hour 
and a half ). 

7 587. The following laws are to be always promulgated by the 
king among his subjects : 

s 588-9. Towards the slaves and servants, towards the wife and 
children or towards the disciple no one obeying my command should 
be harsh and cruel in words. 


1 Ufaff: on all sides, having no nightor end, i. e., permanently, 
Ufa bending, bowing, etiquette &c. 

2 gw Polico stations, out-posts of sentinels. 

The police is to be paid out of taxes collected from the people for 
whom it has been stationed. An application of the principle of local 
taxation for local purposes. 

4 STOUT Security. The administration of the village police as well 
as the superintendence’of rest-houses for travellers indicate the vast 
and intricate system of public espionage that was in force. Besides- 
there was the Secret Service Department. 

■> Searching inquiries about strangers and ordinary men necessary 
But men of name and fame should not be made to submit to this Cri'- 
minal Investigation. There was thus room for judicious discretion. 

<> qwfew Bounds of the sentinels. 

7 Having described the tillage police the author is going to give 
an account of some of the social, moral sumptuary and other laws that 
the king should pass for the guidance of his subjects. 

3 This Is a law enjoining kind treatment qf interiors by superiors, 
«.<?., the employees by the employer, the servant by the master, the wife- 
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1 3)0-2.? Falsehoods mast not be practised by anyone with regard 
■to the system a id standard of weights and measurements, cnrre'ucy, 
•extracts, some kinds of metals, ghee, heney, milk, fat, oil, g.-on id 
-substances and other things. 

2 593. Nor must writings (or stateme its) be forced, bribes be 
accepted, or the interests of the muter consciously dimtgel. 

3 595-6- You should never keep scree led, i.c., give protection 
to, men of wicked activities, thieves, bad characters, malicious and 
offensive persons, as well as other wrong-doers. 


by ttys husband, the.sons by the father, and the puplis by the Gruru. Three 
classes of social and domestic relations are mentioned here :—(1) Service, 
{2) The School. And as in each case the head is a single individual 
like patriarch and likely to be tyrannical, the importance of kind 
words and gentle treatment cannot be overestimated. These, however, 
are not left to the individual’s own sense of humanity and justice. The 
State itself, according to Snkracharyya, should issue definite decrees. 

By those who live under my jurisdiction or commands. 

1 1JHT Weights and measures. yfraw system, Jftw standard, WTO* 
■ coins, ggi fats, falsehood, deceite.gr,, adulteration in some eases, 
counterfeiting in'others. 

iSukrftch&ryya’s comprehensive view grasps almost all the economic 
transactions which are liable to the practice of dishonesty and deceit, 
and which it has been the function of the Society and the State to 
guard against on hygienic, economic, moral and political grounds in 
all times and ages. 

Here, again, as in the above cases of social and domestic relations, 
.Sukracharyya does not advocate the policy Laissez faire. The State 
-should come forward and intervene and protect the society from the 
dangers of food adulteration, false and counterfeit coins, unscientific 
medicinal extracts and other preparations as well as the passing off of 
-base metals for genuine and high class things. The following are the 
-five classes of commodities regarding which such crimes are likely to 
■be perpetrated :— 

(1) Weights and measures (2) Coins, (3) Medicines, (4) Metals, (5) 
Food substance. 

2 These more or less administrative aud political regulations 
'different from the above are mainly of social and economic nature. 

Just as the master has been ordered to be kind and 
lenient towards his employees, so the employees are here commanded 
not to forget or wilfully damage and consciously injure the interests 
of their masters. 

3 WWW hidden, screeued. It is the duty of the people not only 
■ not to commit these wrongs but also to hand over to the police, or 
otherwise disclose to the State the existence of the men who are in any 
way undesirable to the society and the t kingdom. The whole society 
is thus enjoined to be an active information-and-vigilauce-committeo 
and an associatiSn for public safety. 

Here, as in other injunction, Sukr'ichilryya displays the highest 
political wisdom and the keanost insight into the principles of strong 
and good government, All these are based on the principle that the 
sesurity of the State depends not on the passive virtue of obedience 
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1 597-8. Insult and jokes should never be dealt out towards tbw 
p Brents ai d other respectable seniors, as well as towards the men of" 
learning and virtuous character. 

- 590-6CO. Discord must never be created between husband ands 
wife, master and servant, brother and brother, preceptor and pupil, 
as well as betw'een father and sons 

<* 601-2. You must never obstruct the tanks, wells, parks, bound¬ 
aries or place of hindrances to the use of religious houses, temples and 
roads, nor must you check (the movements of) the poor, the blind and. 
the deformed. 

*603-8. Without the permission of the king the following, things- 
are not to be done by tire subjects :—.gambling, drinking, hunting, use 


to the law promulgated by it but on the active cooperation of the 
people with it in carrying these laws into efEect, Sukr&charyya’s polit¬ 
ical system has many points which have anticipated the latest pritic- ' 
iples of good administration and which have yet to be realised by 
modern States. 

1 These are rules regulating conduct towards superiors in age,, 
intelligence and character, and supplement those discussed above regard¬ 
ing th’e treatment of inferiors by superiors. The king according to- 
Aukranxti, has to enjoin the duties of the son, the disciples and the- 
people generally, because as the head of the State he is also the head 
of the society and hence the guardian of religion and morality—a 
principle recognised in all monarchies. 

- This is a further law of the State regarding social and moral 
interests of the people. The greatest of all dangers to social peace 
and political security is the existence of conflicts, disunions, rivalry 
and party spirit. The bond of civil society is torn asunder when the 
moral relations are disturbed. Hence the greatest political offender 
and the most criminal sinner is he who by his conduct promotes the 
breach between those who should normally live in amity and j.eace. 
And Sukrauiti provides against such offences by the socio political 
decree Issued by the king. 

3 This is law- preventing undue use or abuse of the public places 
and other works of public utility and as such indicates, in the first 
place, the highly complex administrative organisation to be- 
followed by the king, and secondly, the vast number of such temples 
and parks, wells and roads scattered throughout the kingdom that 
necessitated the passing of a separate law or at any rate their consi¬ 
deration as an important item of the public interests of the State. 
The rule regarding the disabled and the unfortunates is purely humani¬ 
tarian. 

* Here is a mention of all those practices and professions which 
for public safety, social peace and future interests of the parties- 
concerned should be endorsed by the State, and receive a royal patent, 
charter or license to testify to their bona Jide character. In all these- 
cases the State, according to Sukraniti, must interfere even on the 
principle of “individualistic minimum.*' However highly philosophers 
and theorists might praise the principles of let-alone and non-in¬ 
tervention in social affairs, statesmen and pillars of States have 
niformly adopted in practice the principles of socialistic interference,. 
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of arms,sales and purchases of cows, elephants, horses, camels, buffaloes, 
men, immovable property, silver, gold, jewels, intoxicants and poisons, 
distillation of wines, the drawing up of deeds indicating a sale, gift, or 
loan, and medical practice. 

1 009-12. Nov should you ever do the following thing?:—Serious 
cursing, acceptance of pledges, promulgation of new social rules, 
defamation of castes, receipt of unowned and lost goods, disclosure of 
State secrets, and discussion about the king’s demerits. 

- (?13-6. So alsoyoumust never even in mind commit the following 
actions :—Forsaking your own religion, untruth, adultery, perjury, 

and been compelled to enlarge the functions of their Stateseven against 
their own abstract conceptions. Tho hoary f?ukracharyya and the 
modern Sidgwick are here on a common ground. 

Vtf Gambling, all those plays on which money wagers are staked. 
Interests of public safety require that there should be a limit to these 
pactices. Hence the necessity of royal licenses. 

lUjqqpf—Drinking is' also to be controlled by some such law as pen¬ 
alises the purchase or possession of more than a fixed quantity, 

—preparation of wines in breweries and distilleries has also to be 
licensed. 

There are Game Laws in every civilised State. The preserva¬ 
tion of games and the preservation of forests have become in these days 
the accepted principles of scientific administration. Hence'sportsmen 
must carry licenses. 

ejrq—These deeds must receive royal sanction, for the agreements or 
contracts might contain some inhuman or immoral or illegal items, and 
hence have to he registered in order that they may be valid. 

Licences to medical practitioners and druggists and chem- 

In reading an accomt of these laws one seems to be skipping over 
the pages of the penal and criminal codes of modern States. These and 
other regulations point to the remarkably analytical study of legal and 
juristic problems and the highly developed system of jurisprudence. 

—Unlicensed arming is prohibited. 

The following are the classes of licensable affairs:— 

(1) Gambling, (2)'Drinking, (3) Distillation, (4) Sports, (5) Arming, 
(6) Trade in—(a) Cattle, (b) Men, (e) Land, (d) Metals, (e) Spirituous 
liquors, (f) Poisons, (7) Deeds of contracts regarding—(a) Sales, (5) 
Gifts, (<•) Loans, (8) Medical Profession. 

tprrj—Trade in men, sales, and purchases of slaves are referred to 
as one of the licensable affairs- 

' —The specially noteworthy rules in this somewhat miscellaneous 
regulation are about snraraimfiHpr or new social regulations, and Sllfafufli 
or defamation of castes. It seems that no new enstom or branch of the 
existing system was allowed to the people except through royal assent. 
Ami j rhaps it was an offence to speak ill of the lower castes. 

- —T? False sravror afire* Bribes (hfdden receipts) These lines may 
be regarded as forming something like a Hindn Decalogue or tho Ten 
Commandments of the Hindus: 

(1) Thou must net forsake your own duty in life. 

(2) Thou muat not tell lies. • 

6 
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forgery, secret acceptance of gifts, realisation of more than the fixed 
revenue, thieving, violence and enterprise against the master. 

1 617-18. You should never commit violence (oYaggression) on 
anybody in the matter of remuneration, duties or revenues by increas¬ 
ing them through sleight or strength. 

2 619- All measurements have been definitely fixed and ascer¬ 
tained by the king. 

620. All the subjects should try to he qualified in the performance 
of meritorious actions. 

621. When a violence has been committed the aggressor must be 
caught and handed over (to the State); 

3 62,2- Those who have let oiit bulls and other animals (after 
religious observances) must keep them within proper control. 

+ 623-24.. I will surely destroy by severe punishment those offenders 
who after heaving these my decrees would act contrary to them. 


(8) Thou must not commit adultery. 

(4) Thou must not hear false witness. 

(5) Thou must not forge. 

(6) Thou must not accept bribes. 

(7) Thou must not extort more than what is due'unto you 

(8) Thou must not steal, 

(9) Thou must not oppress (or commit violence.) 

(10; Thou must not rebel, (or commit perfidy.) 

Sukraniti is as much text-book of Ethics as of Political Science. 

' 3!TWH5r—aggression, gssp—duties, rates, taxes. This law prohibits 
exactions and undue enhancements of payments from the master in the 
shape of increased wages or salary, from the mei chants in the shape of 
augmented excise and customs, and from the subjects in the shape of 
exorbitant revenues. Rates;in all these cases must not he increased by 
threats of physical violence or by crafts of diplomacy. 

- qftnmf—Standard of measurement for lands. 

SfjTjW_Unit, of measurement for liquids. 

WIST—Unit of measurement for grains. 

TTfgfgTf—Ascertained and fixed. 

Realisations should be made in the above cases according to the 
fixed rates in the schedules published by the State. 

;s These animals must not be allowed to destroy public property or 
otherwise damage the peoples’ interests. 

This is a peculiar Hindu custom, yiz, the consecration (3?TT2) of 
bulls and other animals to the gods. But the State enjoins that “those 
who would observe this socioretigious custom must he responsible for 
the movements of the animals in the interests of the society at large. 

1 Here comes the legal sanction-of the social, economic, moral and 
political duties enumerated above. A. careful study of the functions of 
t,he State as suggested by the promulgation of these laws would lead to 
ihe conviction that, the Hindus were not only a nation of dreamers and 
philosophers, but wore practical.men who understood their secular and 
temporal interests as keenly and kuew how to protect and develop. 
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• > 625-6. The king should always inform the subjects of those laws- 
by the State drum and also place them in esplanades as written notices- 
627-8. To (the wicked poople as ivell as to the enemies the lung 
should ever be ready with punishment. The subjects are to be protect¬ 
ed by the king according to Niti. i 

J 626-30. For the convenience of travellers the king should protect 
the roads. And those who are oppressors of travellers must be very • 
carefully repressed. 

631-5. The heads of the gnhnas are to receive one-twelfth of the 
income from the grama. The army is to be maintained by three 

them.as wisely as any Other nation that has contributed to the material 
civilisation of humanity. Comparing the political theories and prac¬ 
tices among the Hindus with those obtaining among other nations that 
have risen to the height of political consciousness and have in any 
considerable degree wielded the machinery called the State, one is for¬ 
ced to hold, after all, the test of political wisdom and statesmanship is 
in the capacity to promote the interests of man and devise wavs and 
means for their furtherance, that there is great truth in the couplet. 
“For forms of government let fools contest 
Whatever is best administered is bast.” 

It is an error to suppose that-the Hindus were “pre political '' and 
‘preeconoraic” people or even that they were an essentially non-politi¬ 
cal or inm-economic race. Political insight, the study of public inter¬ 
ests, solicitations for material prosperity and discussions about the 
common weal must have been-integral features of Hindu national life 
in order that it might evolve such conceptions of order and notions of 
political organisation as we have been describing here. 

1 In order to prevent the possibility of the pleading of ignorance 
of laws the greatest publicity has to be given to them. Two means are 
suggested—(1) The beating of the State drum to announce the royal 
orders and (2) The Proclamations written down and stuck as poster 
in public places.such as squares, the crossings of.streets, &c. 

-’ Roads must always be maintained in good condition and free 
from the aggression of robbers and cheats. The purpose is also, men¬ 
tioned »• « , for the convenience of travellers and passengers. 

- iSix divisions of the annual expenditure are here suggested. The 
appropriations of the income to several' purposes are to be in the 
following proportion :— . 


box items of expen. or J of the income, 

diture. 

The annual deposit of the surplus is therefore to be J of the inoom*. 
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tsuch 1'arts), charity (to bo done to the extent of) half .ofsnjhapart), 
I'he people are to be entertained with half (of such a part), the officers 
/ ave to be paid) with half (of auoh a part), personal expenditure (to be 
met) out of half (of such a part). And the treasury .s to be sared by 
iTe remainder. By dividing the income into s,x such d.v.s.ons the king 
should yearly incur expenditure. 

636. This rule is meant for and should be observed by rulers like 
Sdmanta and above, not by inferiors. 

637 8 There should be no inactivity in the preservation of acquir¬ 
ed kingdoms, fame, celebrity, wealth and qualifications and also 
winning these from others. 

i 639-41. One should always be very mindful about »^ ,l isition 
, 0 and never abandon heroism, scholarship, plain speak 

“ a . «;.(*-« -*"-0 — -™*». 

prowess and daily preparation foi war. 

a jo o T hat man is a Sura who, giving up fear for his own life, 
can securely fight in battles for his own interest or for the cause of h.s 


644-5. That m 
even the well spoken 


, is a Pandit who can accept without partiality - 
ords of a child, and practises the truths ot reli- 


s 646-7 The man who even in the presence of a king can fearles 
l y speak out his demerits and never praises them like merits is 
speaker. 

648-9 The man to whom there is nothing to be kept backfir 

-ift, e ? wife, son and wealth, who can give away even h,s life to tl 
proper person is called a DMA or giver. 

650. That is called Bala or strength by which a work can be do 
without anxiety. 

661 Pardkrama or prowess is that through which other prim 
" appear to be mere hinhanu or obedient servants. 

4 052. UttMna is known to be the preparation for warfare . 


) Bach of these qualifications is explained belo w. 
c Two conditions make a Pandit : (1)He must n 

“-vrs. word -• - *• k 

' A technical term for w ^ 

of military readiness m view ot 


n g of 
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1 65J. For fear of poisons the King should examine his food 
.through monkeys and cocks. 

654-57. At the very sight of poisoned food drakes limp'(i.e., 
cannot walk), bees hum, peacocks dance, cocks cry, cranes get in¬ 
toxicated, monkeys pass stools, rats become excited, birds ( Maina ) 
vomit. Thus the food is to be .examined. 

2 658-59. He should take meals, having six, not simply two; or 
three, tastes, not tasteless, nor over-tasteful, not pungent, not excessiv¬ 
ely sweet or acid. 

. 660. He should hear with the ministers the petitions and appeals 
•of the people. 

661-62. In parks (and places of entertainment) he should carefully 
■indulge in enjoyments with the people, women, actors, musicians, poets 
:and magicians.' ~ 1 * 3 4 

a 663-64. He should every morning and evening exercise himself 
■with elephants, horses, chariots and other conveyances. And he 
.should learn as well as teach the military arrangements of soldiers. 

665-66. He should sport with tigers, peacocks, birds and other 
animals of the forest and in the course of-the hunting should kill the 
-wild ones- 

4 667-69. Tho advantages oE hunting- are the growth of ability 
to strike tlie aim, fearlessness, and agility in the use of arms and 
weapons, but cruelty is the great defect. 


1 From the very great precaution advised against indiscriminate 
-use of food it would appear that poisoning of foods meant for kings 
•or members of the royal- family and of men of wealth and position 
.generally was one of the prominent social evils of the times. For 
this we have an analogy in the Italian society of the Fifteenth Gen¬ 
try. 

In the next lines the author is describing the process of testing the 
food and the indications by which its purity is to be determined by 
.narrating the effects of poison upon some of the domestic animals. 

- A mixe! diet is recommended. There mast be no preponderance 
of any one taste- 

The six flavours or tastes are sweet, salt, pungent bitter, 
sour aiid astringent. 

3 Military exploit and other physical exercises are described here. 
The king must never be without military training. 

Array of soldiers, formation of groups. 

4 5T5U Which is instrumental ( IJPW ) in striking or 

( ) hittingJilie objective or aim ( )- 

In a previous part these military and manly exercises were men¬ 
tioned as two important items of the daily routine of work. The 
author is here explaining his reason for making thoiufa i integral part 
,«f the king’s life. 
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1 1>70-7ii- He should every night hear from the secret spies and 
informers the opinions, sentiments and demonstrations of the subjects 
and' officers, the Department V, of administration, enemies, soldiers, 
members relatives, and the females of the inner apartments. 

674. He should do that carefully and well equipped with arms 
and weapons note down (the statements of the spies). 

075-76. The king who does not punish the false-speakiug spy 
becomes the destroyer of the people’s persons and properties and is- 
c ailed Mliichchha- 

- 677-78. The king should examine the spy (and test his efficiency) 
either rdirectly or by some art after he has assnmed the garb of a 
religious student, of one practising penance, a hermit., lower class- 
men or a magician. 

679-80. If the king accepts a spy without testing him in the above' 
wav, be can get no information and has to repent. And the spy also 
does not fear to speak untruth to a king who does not examine him. 

, 681- He should protect the spy from both officers and the- 

departments of administration. ' ' , 

4 682-83. There should ever be only one leader in a State, never 
many. And tbe king should never try to leave any situation without 

■'■684-85. If in the king’s family there be many cnaies, the eldest 
among them is to be king, the others are to Ice his assistants and 


1 Sen time 
*Tcf Opinions, aj 
Of me 

State. 

. -’ cpif Religious 
The followin 


nit. Aoti< 
pproved measr 
)ii appointed > 


ritie3, demonstrations, manifestations, 
rs officers, snfSrfHT The Departments of 


student. j)pg; Magician. 

g are the rules ahout the administration of espior. 


(1) The king should hear from the spies at night. 

(2) He shonld be well-protected while in their presence. 

(3) He should examine them, before appointment, as to their 
capacity and honesty. 

(4) He should punish them when dishonest but oarefully protect 
them during their period of work. 

4 This is a general principle about all kingdoms. Evils of manv 
leaders were not unknown. 

‘No leaders, would mepn anarchy. So the rhle of One is the 
only normal form according to £ukraniti. Sukrflshfiryva’s system 
does not recognise a form of government, in which sovereignty rests 
with the Many. 

5 According to the principle of the rule of One the law of primoge¬ 
niture must obtain in the matter of succession to the crown. 
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(?) 686, More than all other assistants these members of the 
aristocracy help forward the interests of the State., 

687-88. If the eldest, however, is deaf,'le proas, dumb, blind or 
eunuch he will not be eligible for the throne, the king’s brother, or the 
eldest soil’s son (will be eligible). 

, 086. . And-the eldest son’s junior (*. e., the king’s second son) or the 
«o» of the king’s brother will get the throne. 

690. In the absence of seniors the juniors are heirs to the throne. 

1 691-92. Unity of opinion among the heirs (or sharers) is good 
for the king. Differences among them are dangerous to both the State 
and the family. 

. - 668-94. Hence the king should arrange for these heirs the same 
kind of comforts and enjoyments as for himself, and should be strict in 
command, (to the servants) in 'satisfying them with umbrellas and 
thrones. 

3 595-96.• By the partition of kingdoms there can arise ho good. 
Rather, the kingdom divided intojparts is exposed to the enemies. 

4 697-98. He should station them in various quarters by paying 
them one-fourth of the royal revenues or make them governors of 

699. He luay appoint them as the heads of cows, elephants, horses, 
camels, treasure, Ac. 

700. The mother and the lady Who is of the same rank as the mo¬ 
ther should be appointed in charge of the kitchen.- 


5 Receivers of shares, heirs. 

The conflict betweteu-possible heirs is the great defect of all condi¬ 
tions where hereditary monarchy prevails, and the difficulty is felt 
both in kingdoms as well as dnclues or uon-vegal jurisdictions. Parti¬ 
tion suits, civil wars, quarrels between sons, nephews and uncles 
intensified by rivalries between ministers, pretender's claims are the 
natural phenomena where possessions come down on the domestic 
-system. Hence the. danger both to the territory as well as the family. 
Both are involved in the common ruin. 

The possible heirs who in their self-interest cannot but look upon 
the existing king as well as his direct successor as rivals and natural 
enemies and who would gain rather than lose anything in their deaths, 
must be maintained in the right royal style so that, they may not take 
umbrage at any carelessness on the part of officers of the royal 
household- 

■’ fauitfa Wants to seize or capture. 

This, again is a sound advice. In politics, as in other alfairs, union 
'is strength and disunion is fall. The evil of small kingdoms has been 
sufficiently indicated in these lines regarding leaders, and succession. 

.. 4 The members of the royal family who may legally hope to get 

■throne in default of heirs, should be pacified by the grant of pensions 
nr appoiument as officers under the State, «. g , chiefs and governors of 
the districts. Something like a Feudal system is thus to be introduced 
• by establishing a hierarchy of officials from among the members of the 
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’ 701. Cognate kinsmen and brothers-in-law are to be ever 
appointed in the Military Department. 

702. Critics of one’s own faults are to be made those who are supe¬ 
riors and friends. 

703-4. The females are to be appointed in the overseeing of clo¬ 
thes, ornaments and vessels. 

But he himself must reflect upon and seal all in succession. 

- 705-6. He should consult with ministers on future actions in 
some secret place, e. g., the inner apartments of the house, cleared 
forests, by day or by nfglit. 

707-8. He should discuss royal duties with friends, brothers sons-, 
relatives, commanders and members in the council Houbo. 

709-10. In the centre of the western half of the meeting the- 
roval throne is to be placed. The bodyguard and retinue are to sit by 
his right and left. 

4 711-12. The sons, sons’ sons, brothers, nephews, daughters' sons, 
are to sit at his hack in succession, proceeding from' the right towards 
the left’. 

5 718-14. Uncles, superiors of the same family, members and 
commanders are to sit in the front on separate seats at the right hand 
moving towards the east. 

0 715-16. Superiors in the family of maternal grandfather, minis¬ 
ters, cognate relations, fathers-in-law, brothers-in-law, and officers 
are to sit in the front at the left hand (moving towards the east). 

717-18. The son-in-law and brother-in-law are to sit just on the- 
left and right sides. And the friend is to be like him, either near or on 
half of his own seat. 


1 “ A distant or cognate kinsman, and subsequent in right 

of inheritance to the gentile or sagotra ; the handhit is of three kinds— 

(1) The kinsman of the person himself, 

(2) The kinsman of the person’s father, as his father’s 

brother’s son, 

(3) The kinsman of the persou’s mother, as his mother’s sister s- 
or brother’s son ; and the same reckoning upwards, e.g.. his father’s- 
father’s sister’s son.,,*—Wilson. 

- Room. 

3 %nj t Any visous, as the heart, lungs, stomach, bowels. — 
Wilson. It may thus mean a part of the body, a side So wra' and 
refer almost to the same thing. And those who gobyqra and ffctg of 
the king may thus be roughly described as Afii-ib: camps, Bodyguards,. 
Attaches or Retinue, &c. 

* Thus the sons are to take the seats on extreme right wing and 
the daughter’s sons those on the extreme left wing of the back. 

s These persons are to sit before him in a row proceeding from the- 
west to the east on his right-hand side. 

6 This is also likely to be a row proceeding form the west to the- 
east, The two rows would thus in ce each other. 
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719' In the place of daughter’s sons and nephews the adopted sons 
may be seated, and nephews and daughter’s sons may have seats of 

720. The Aeharyya or preceptor, like the father, is to sit on the 
same kind of good seats. 

(?) 720. On both sides and in the front the scribes and clerk are to 
lie at the back of the ministers. 

721. The servants are to be seated at the. back of all. 

722. Two men bearing gold sceptres are to be on one side to 
communicate the presence and salutation (of persons) to the king. 

r 725-27- The king should enter upon the throne provided with his 
special signs, well-dressed, well-decorated, armoured, with the crown 
on, with effective missiles and uncovered weapons, and very careful. 

1 .728-29. “ Thou art the greatest of ill DAtds (charitable men) 
aud S&riiH (heroes)’’—such remarks he should not hear. Those who 
•peak in this way are deceitful men. 

:i 730-31. The ministers are likely to be dumb (i. e., silent) through 
the passions, cupidity and fear of the king. The king should not consi¬ 
der them friends for his own interest- 

1 732-33. The king should receive in written form the opinions of 
each separately with all his arguments, compare them with his own 
opinion and then do what is accepted by the many. 

5 731-35. The wise king should every day examine the elephants, 
horses, chariots, cattle, servants, officers, provisions, and so’diers, and 
preserve or maintain the able and give up the very old. 

736- He should bring in one day news of places hundred croias 
distant. " 


’* TOPI arms which have to be thrown, missiles. Unerring, 

- This is a, precaution against flattery aud the temptation to hear 

With regard to the minister, the king should not act upon the 
principle Silence gives consent,” for there may be due motives for 
their sileneo. 

* The king must have his own opinion on the top ; then the indivi¬ 
dual opinions of the ministers with their reasons he will invite iu a 
written form. The final decision will rest with him. The principle of 
acceptance is supplied by the rule of majority. 

5 The king is always to have in his service competent aud able- 
bodied men and animals, as well as effective and useful materials- 
(more)- Hence the necessity of daily examination. 

'' Conveyance of nows is a great part of political life and the king 
is advised to have a swift Postal Service. The post must be quick 
enough to carter the news of two hundred miles in the course of one 
day. If such arrangements could be praotioaUy made ono of the most 
important means of modern administration must have been secured. 
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1 787 (?)-3b. He should trail, the <flicera appointed with salaries 
in the cultivation of all the arte, and having seen that they have 
finished their studies, slituld appoint them in their special fields. 

- 740. He should also honour those every year who are very high 
in arts and sciences. 

■? 741. The king should always take such steps as may advance 
the arts and sciences of the country. 

742-48. The king should engage t ear liita the services of the 
soldiers who are to precede and follow him, gaudily dressed, adept in 
the rules of etiquette and moiality ai d supplied with useful missiles 
and naked weapons, ' c 

4 744. The king should tour the city on the back of elephants in 
order to please the people. 

5 745-46. Does not even the dog look like a king when it has 
ascended a toyal conveyance ? Is not the kii g justly looked upon as 
a dog by the poets ? 


1 This is the special arrangement lor the training of officers. 

fccholai ship-holders and stipei.diaries. In this case the 
two‘lines would imply that the kii g should maintain students with 
scholarship s for the study ol the various blanches of learning, and 
when they have been sufficiently educated, should appoint them to* 
prop er posts in the Government sei vice. The lines would then refer to 
the genera) system of educatioi financed by tlie state, and the method 
of giving employments in the State to learned scholars. 

- Do( s it refer to the system of annual examinations or recogni¬ 
tions of merit ai d the awarding of titles, diplomas, prizes to the 
alumni every year ? 

8 Encouragement of education, speed ol learnii g and the develop¬ 
ment of arts and sciences aie regaided as sc me of the functions of the 
king. f§ukr&ch&ryy a while enumerating the so many social, moral and 
economic functions in addition to the oidinary political and adminis- 
' trative functions of the State, dees not forget the educational activities 
of what has been called the Culhir Staat. 

4 This, however, is the very means of taking away from the- 
people’s minds the notion of “the divinity that hedges the king," Advo¬ 
cates of monarchy generally make a political application of the precept 
‘Familiarity breeds contempt’ by keeping the king as much away from 
the peoples’ gaze ai d scrutiny as p cssible ai.d thus shrouding him with, 
transcendental halo and endowing the royal position and affairs with 
a mystic grandeur. It is one of the many peculiar paradoxes of Hindit 
sociolcgy that the king who is a gtd in human form is yet by personal 
contact and other ways brought within the field of public criticism in 
such a way as in other countries has led to the gradual devolution «f 
hie influence and functions on the many and the establishment of a 
Democracy, or at any rate, the Aristocracy. A 

5 The king does not look magnificent unless he is attended by the- 
retinue of officers and the regal .insignia as well as the paraphernalia. 
The king alone is no more tham a dog; t. e., cannot etmnrard awe and; 
reverence of the people 
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vt?-48. Hence ha should be accom wnel by his kinsman, friends,, 
and the State officers who have baa i made ’equal to him through 
qualifications, never,-by the low class people. 

749. The it sealm or wicked and- the sddhu and honest.are respec¬ 
tively the men whose practices are liaise and evil, and good. . 

2 750. The wicked people display greater gentle iass than the 

S/ldhus. l-lAV 

3 751-52. The king must personally inspect every year the gtiinda-, 
intras or cities, and desas or districts and provinces and must dcnow 
which subjects have been pleased and which opressed by the staff of 
officers, and deliberate upon the matters broaght forward by the people. 

+ %5h He should take the side not of his officers but of the sub¬ 
jects- .■ ' 

1 W by those who have been made to attain snfaw: 

equality ?f|Wj vyitli him by dint of qualifications, i.e., meritorious and 
Well-trained- 

As a terra in Hindu Political treatises means : (l) subjects, 
(2) the requisites or departments of which have been mentioned, 
previously to be seven in uumber, (3) officers, ministers, secretaries, &c. 

-Blit the two are to be distinguished ,by applying the dictum 
‘All that glitters is not gold.’ 

3 Among the many duties of the king inspection aud supervision, 
by tours through the kingdom, of the work of his officers as well as 
inquiry into the condition of the subject have been given a prominent 
place- He mast not be an irresponsible head, but the real controller of 
affairs end hence must personally study the affairs of the State. 

mflWt These three terms seem to describe the three 

principal units of territorial administration like the township, the city 
and the circle of modern .States. 

Satisfied, spffff tortured, displeased. The words point to the 
.good, or bad elfects-of administration. WKtT <J should 

-discuss measures ( *q^5H )accordiug to the matters or complaints or 
petitions OjW )brought forward by the people. The king’s tours must 
not be nominal. He must be prepared to solve some of the knotty points 
which may have been left untouched or decided unsatisfactorily or 
temporarily by the servants. The right of direct petition by the sub¬ 
ject is here, as in other places, definitely recognised. 

A monarchy however divine and absolute i u theory, supplies, so far 
as these and other conditions are mentioned, practically all the advan¬ 
tages of self-rule and government by the Many. The most rigid enfor¬ 
cement of obligations and duties from, side by side with the most 
lavish grant of rights and privileges to, both the governor and’ the 
governed explain the seeming inconsistency and paradox that characte¬ 
rise the Hindu political system, and the great discrepancy between 
the theoretically despotic, and the practically democratic features of 
the political organisation. 

+ This is a sound political maxim a:id*is based on the observation 
of the fact that the peoples’ interests and opinions do in most cases 
-differ from the report and opinions of the servants of the State. Hone* 
in cases of conflict between the two, the king should take the peoples’ 
point of view. 





MJKKA-NtTI. 


1 7oo. He should dismiss the officer who is accused by one hnnd- 

- 756-5;. He should privately punish the minister when hois 
j.iii.m 1 to have gone astray'more than once a id dismiss him who by 
■nature commits offences. 

* 758. Of the rulers who do not. act according .to Niti the king 
should take away the kingdom as well as all property. 

*759. Courts should always be established in the territories of 
conquered rulers. 

Happiness of the people is the sole consideration to a king. Hence 
his interests must ever lie identified with those of the people- Ahd in 
deciding upon measures he should be guided by the truth • vm popali 
W>.r deii. ’ Thus though the king is himself a god, the god of the king 
is the people And, in fact, the king has been daetA-ibed as their 
servant getting remuneration for his work in 11 375-6 where the peculiar 
dualism and antithesis in the king’s position have been very unhesi¬ 
tatingly indicated. 

The combination of sacrifice with enjoyment, the harm i.iisi ng ol^- 
sanydsa and asceticism with Samsdra and attachments, the intermix¬ 
ture of Nivritti or highest spiritual self-realisation with PrzvrStti or 
pursuit of pleasure in life, the perception of the Infinite in the Finite, 
and the leavening of duties with right are, in fact, the permanent and 
essential features of that transcendental Positivism, that Idealism and 
Snpornaturalism in the interests of the actual a id natural, that sense 
of oilier- worldliness for the practical good of this world and the happi¬ 
ness of man that characterise the national life and literature, and are 
emb..'died in the social institutions, of the Hindus. This eternal anti¬ 
thesis between the human and superhuman is the fundamental bedrock 
of Hindu Sociology and is never forgotten by- poets in their descrip¬ 
tion of ideal kings and great men. It is the basis of the division of 
Hindu life into the four stages of Brahmacharya, Gdrhastkya, 
Vdnaprastha and Tati. The test and touchstone of true greatness 
among the Hindus are the approximation in life and thought, to such 
principles as are suggested by the phrases SKTwif gWPH’Ijf or ‘ he 
enjoyed happiness without attachment,’ and ft 

or ‘ thy right is only to the work, never to the fruits.’ 

1 Is it something like Greek ostracism? This is a sufficient check 
'to the arbitrary or fool : sh actions of the royal serv mts. Verily, the 
voice of the people is the voice of the god. 

* many times, unm* ain > offences, qqrtfff privately, not in. 
public manner for otherwise people would have no confidence in 
the minister. As the minister occupies a very important and dignified 
post, the king should be very careful in scrutinising his affairs so a» 
not to lower him in the estimation of the public. 

•'* Confiscatun of possessions when dependent rulers are proved to 
be incompetent, or couquest of territories when neighbouring kings 
are found to commit wrong. ‘ 

* The king must never lose time in following 1 up a victory by 
establishing his offices, courts; palaces in the conquered kingdom 

in order to make the people feel the fact of conquest and organise the 
administration of the province in his own way. 



CHAPTER I. 


^ 5 760. Ho should give ps isions to the conquered fillers according 

761-62. He should have as his bedmate a woman who is devoted to 
him, bountiful, sweet iii speech, well-dressed, well-adorned and well 
purified. 

’ 763, He who sleeps for .two t/dmas (_*. six hours) enjoy* 
much happiness. 

764 He should not leave his own position but conquer the enemies 
through Kfti. 

765. Teeth, nails, hair and kings do not look well when taken out 
of their proper situations 

- 66 The king should take shelter in the hill-forts in times of 
great*danger, and from those places should tvv to recover his kingdom 
by violence and robbery. 

3 767. Pandits, females and creepers do not flourish without 
resting ground's. 

V 768-7(7. The icing as the robber should seize from all quarters all 
The wealth of the enemies .for marriage, gifts and sacrifice beside* 
the (7) 

4 771-72. Ho should not live for ever in the same place and never 

have implicit faith iii anybody. He should always be careful but not 
think of death. ’ 

771-71. Ho must be severe, active and unkind in acts of robbery,, 
should be against attachments to others’ wives and violating th* 
■daughters of respectable families. • 

5 775-76- Tf subjects, protected as sons become enemies at times, 
there is no fault of your owa activity, that is your luck. 

l; 777-73. Seeing his work e.id in nothing he should practise 
penance and go to, heaven.. 

7 779. Thus have been narrated in brief the duties of the king. I 
intend to say more in the Miscellaneous Chapter. 

8 Colophon. This is the First Chapter of Sukranlti, the chapter 
on the Duties of Princes. 


He must dispaly his ability not only to acquire, but also to rule 
and protect. 

'' These lines prescribe the taking over the administration of a 
badly ruled country and granting maintenance to the dispossessed. 

* The period of vest as given in that daily routine described above 
is S nittWrfas of i of the 2t hours. 

2 rescue, deliver. 

M’uis describes the natiiral helplessness of these, and by analogy 
■suggests the h iplessness of rulovs who have been driven out of their 
own kingdom, unless they can have their hill stations as- the basis of 
operations against the victorious enemies. The necessity of “ Protec¬ 
tions ” for the advancement of learning is also hinted at. 

1 These are the dictates of Diplomacy. 

The king should u it blame himself for his inactivity or idleness 
in putting forth energy when he finds fhat liis subjects do not appre¬ 
ciate his paternal care. 

6 gfiwrsf thoroughly unsuccessful; 

r brief, condensed form. 

“ Vfasrrr chapter. -— 



CHAPTER If- 

- the functions of the crown prince and other 

STATE OFFICIALS. 

y.B.—Reference are to hues, not to SI.okas. 

•' 1-2- Even if the work he a trifling one it can be <loue with diffi¬ 
culty by only one individual. What can be performed by an unfriended 
verson for a kingdom that is considerable ? 

■> 3.4 Even the king who is proficient in all the sciences and a 
paymaster in statecraft should never by himself study political 

interests without reference to ministers. 

3 5-6. The wise ruler should ever abide by the well-thought-out 
decisions of councillors, office-bearers, subjects and members attending 
a meeting—never by his own opinions. . 


1 too small, i. e., insignificant, of no importance. This word 

is contrasted with xjftd the epithet applied to KtS* or state. 

xHnf—of irreat splendour or eminence, i. e., of considerable 
importance in size and interests. A x|tVI kingdom would thus entail 
responsibility on the king. 

—what is to be said, i.e., it goes 1 
and flourishing kingdom c 

the aid of assistants. . , ... 

These two lines introduce the idea of the importance of councillors 
and assistants in public affairs and supply the rationale of bureaucr- 

t°alone The king is a god no doubt, but Hindu Socio- 
t make him infallible. The limitations are fully recognised, 
,s well as constitutional restraints are imposed upon him 
as upon other men. The Theory of the Divine Right of Monarchs has 
therefore to be understood here with great Modification; a d the 
notions of European savants about the infallibility and divinity of 
Jtings and Popes must not be imported into the study of Hindu Socio- 

i> ° 1 ^'mi*—a generic term for interests, motives, ends, whatever 

minister to the wants of man and satisfy his cravings ; here the mte- 


logy doc 


vithout saying that a vast 
maged by an individual without 


ik. self»- 3 


never to pursue his own iaeas oniy. **• 

^ rrs s-awac 

the king not simply by d g £ also by prescrib- 

to be strictly fellow by him as well a. byLpo.in, 

wh S atmay a be Regarded as the positir. and direct check, of a 

tioual verngarment; 


, eonstitu- 



CHAPTFB II. 


55- 


1 7-8. The monarch who follows his own will is the cause of 
miseries, soon gets estranged from his kingdom and alienated with 
his subjects. 

2 9-11, The wealth of intelligence is seon to be different with 
. different inetn—according to (the various sources of knowledge) revealed; 

-wisdom, intuition, knowledge of Sastras, inferential reasoning, direct, 
observation, analogies, adventurous instincts, craft and force. 

1 -Here are mentioned some of the evil effects of arbitrary govern¬ 
ment and one-man-rule. Three classes of evils are enumerated:—(I) 
»• e., the miseries and disasters that may befall people e g., poverty,, 
crimp, oppression, etc. (2) The ruler may be deprived of his Of. ’ 
cashiering' the king for misconduct. The (3) SRgfit or subjects generally 
mav rise in rebellion, and there mav be general misrule and anarchy 
all’over the land. ' 

So in the interests of himself as well as the nation, to prevent all 
sorts of disorders in the commonwealth as well as personal ignominy 
and loss, the king should think thrice before making himself sole- 
mast, er and realising the condition implied in the passage ‘I am the- 
monarch of all I survey—My right none there is to dispute.’ 

—t’.e., the situation in which one is one’s own master—the 
couditiou""of uuohartered freedom in which there is nobody to control: 
one's action and dispute one ? s rights. 

- Nine sources of human knowledge are enumerated here— i.e. r 
nine classes of intellectual gifts with which man has beau endowed, 
and may be equipped. , 

3?^ etc-—-There are men and men according as the nature 

and character of the mental outfit are considered for the ingredlients 
of this intellectual framework are exceedingly varied. And therefore 
human aptitudes aiid characteristics are not at all uniform but extre¬ 
mely diverse. - 

In the first place sources of knowledge are various and the chara¬ 
cteristics of men must vary with the kind of illumination they can, 
provide for themselves—direct experience or artifice, jugglery or 
intuition. In the second place, it is not likely that every man should' 
have at his command all these sources of intellectual power. And. 
in the third place, the proportion of each possessed by all men is not 
the same. Nature does not, in fact, repeat itself in the making of man 
as in its other operations. 

Stggat—Intuitions or inward promptings of the heart. 

The words of those who may be trusted as infallible- 
authorities, because of their character and attainments. is a 

technical term in Hindu Philosophy denoting the persons who by their 
spiritual strength as well as gifts of intellect, have attained a position 
in which they can directly visualise the highest truths of the universe,, 
who are in fact llifia capable of ‘seeing ’ even in spite of spatial or 
temporal obstructions. Their knowledge may thus be regarded as 
1 revealed, ’ it dows not come through observation or inference as that 
of ordinary men. 

• Hjprpr etc— 'This list of nine kinds of human knowledge contains, 
also the celebrated four methods of trnth invsstigation in Hindu logic 






86 


$ukra-n!ti 


s 12. There ave diversities of human conduct as well as grades 
of excellence according to the degree in which they are high or low. 

'13. It is not. possible for a single individual to know all these, 
i.e., the differences in (or varieties of intellects! gift) as well as 

varieties of sggjTC. 

- 14-18. Hence for the development of the state the ruler should 
always appoint assistants who are high hv birth, attainments and 
character, who are valoious, devoted and sweet-tongued, who can advise 
well, and bear pain, who have virtuous habits, and who by the strength 
of their wisdom can deliver a king who has gone astray, men who are 
pure, and who have no envy, passions, anger, cupidity and sloth. 

• ■ g-, Wxt (Inference),' ttR (direct port-option) and *'• *’ . 

similitude tTWIW analogy, &o. 

H | <m Text-books of S&stras, Codes, Scriptures. 

Having described the varieties of human intelligence and chara¬ 
cter, ^ukrkchftryya refers in the next, line to the varieties of human 
affairs and relations. > 

3 —a technical term, in Hindu Social Sciences, and a most 

‘ characteristic’ word conveying almost any idea. Here it means affairs, 
relations, conduct, situations, &c. 

1 In 1 3 Sukrkch&ryya took the provisional case of an all-knowing 
monarch. Here he demolishes that hypothesis and rejects altogether 
the theory that a man may be omniscient for the very nature of the 
case goes against the idea. 

So to the argument, of physical magnitude, extensity and vastnes- 
of political interests, is added that of intellectual weakness and in¬ 
capability of man. Man cannot he omnipresent, cannot also be 
omniscient, and therefore he must never be made omnipotent. Political 
checks and restraints are to follow immediately upon his natural 
(physical and intellectual) limitations. 

- In selecting his assistants and advisers the king should consider 
the following classes of qualifications: (1) Hereditary—In all social 
relations, family references weigh considerably in Hindu world. (2> 
Moral —It is to be seen whether they are free from the ordinary vices 
of sloth, avarice etc, and also if their habits of life are religious spfttTif 
they are faithful and devoted to the master’s interests and if they are 
disposed to offering healthy advice. (3) Physical—The assistants must 
also be painstaking, indefatigable, capable of undergoing straint 
and pressuie of work as well ss bold and courageous (4) 

Intellectual— The councillors of kings must be pre-eminent by theiv 
experience in order that they may be able to dissuade their mast¬ 
ers from bad ways of life and conduct. (5) Diplomatic—They are to 
be it-, of gentle manners, couiteous, affable and graceful in 

deportment, conversation and relatioi s' with kings, etc, i.e., they must, 
be perfect masters of etiquette. 

devoted. This is both a moral ai d a political qualification. 
Devotion and Faithfulness are virtues not simply of private morality 
—but are very necessary in jublic life also; for obedience is 
the bond of inJ% apd vote of want of confidence is a serious- charge- 
against a minister. unenvious. 




CHAPTER II. 


1 19. Owing to bad friends the ruler falls off from his duty as 
-well as from his kingdom. 

- 29-21. The progeny of Diti mere destroyed through bad associ¬ 
ates and evil activities. Valorous and powerful monavchs like Duryyo 
Mian also went to the dogs (through bad advisers). 

!l 22. Henoe the ruler should be without pride and should have 
good friends about him. 

*23. The Crown-Prince and the Body of Councillors are the 
hands of a monarch. They are also known to be his eyes and ears, in 
each case right and left respectively. 

5 25-6. Without these two the ruler would be deprived or his arms,. 
ey»3 a»d ears (i-e., without any means of action). Hence he should 
appoint them on careful considerations. Otherwise there would be great 
calamity. 

0 26-27. The ruler should select as Orown-Princethe offspring of- 
the legally married wife who can perform the tasks of the state with- 


1 This line supplies the sanction for good selections of ministers. 
Aliy body-and every, body should not be trusted as councillors. 

- Instances of failure are here culled from the Pardnas and the. 
Mahdbhdrata to prove the evil effects of bad company and injudicious 
selection of ministers. 

TvHfasjr—-having considerable prowess, courage and strength count 
for nothing if counsels are bad. - 

, 3 —egotism, over-confidence in one’s own self. The king 

should not have too much faith in his own prowess but seek the assis¬ 
tance of well-wishers. He should not think it beneath his dignity to 
be counselled by his friends. Hence the propriety of the term Prtfi?JIpr 

J The prince is the, right hand, right eye and right ear, whereas 
the Ministers constitute the left hand, left eye and left ear. 

The idea that these assistants are the limbs of a ruler was preval¬ 
ent in the times of Papal Supremacy in medimval Europe when the 
legates, cardinals, pardoners and other instruments of the Pope were 
regarded as his hands and eyes to a certain extent.his representatives 
and agents in temporal and spiritual affairs of the peoples. The concep¬ 
tion is that the rulers project themselves, so to speak, in and through 
their underlings and associates in order that they may successfully 
cope with the varied responsibility of big affairs.. Like democracy or 
popular government, monarchy or one-man-rule also has thus to be 
divided into two classes, e g., direct and indirect, {i e., through repre¬ 
sentatives and agents). 

rrsij—-left. There is no special significance in assigning right or 
loft place to any of these assistants. Unless it be that the Crown - 
Prince holds a more dignified position than the ollioials as the right 
hand is stronger than the left. 

' The natural • limitations of an individual may be considerably 
minimised if there are instruments to add,to the. sense-organs. The 
King's advisers afe such instruments. Their observations, examination* 
and scrutinies reveal many facte of the political world whioh without 
them would have lain in the dark. 

“ ggi—Idleness 





SUKRA-NITi. 


ftS 


1 28-31. He may Belect as Cl own-Prince his uncle younger than 
himself or younger Lortlier or son of hia elder brother, his own son or 
one treated as son or an adopted child or daughter’s sou or sister’s 
son, successively according to failure. 

- 32. The ruler should not even .mentally oppress tlioso per¬ 
sons who are eligible to Crown-Princqship for his own benefit. 

3 33-34. The ruler should very carefully protect the virtuous, 
valorous, faithful and good royal children even though they are 
young. 

4 35-37. Unless they are well guarded they are likely to be temp¬ 
ted by the interests and to destroy the ruler, even when governed if 
they get a slight opening they forthwith kill the protector as lion-cubs 
kill the elephant (at the first opportunity). 

■’ 38-39. Royal children are like infuriated elephants without 
drivers. They kill even the parent, what to speak of the brother or 
other persons. 

VTO'Tr’fm—born of There may be various wives according to 

the various classes of marriage. -c 

is the wife who is allowed to minister to the celebration of 
all religions rites. 

Two conditions of the Crown-Prince—(1) birth,(2) personal merit r 
he must be able to discharge the duties. 

l —Neither a son nor one who is legally adopted as son ; but 

one who though not a son, is treated as such. 

Bight persons are enumerated from among whom the Crown-Trince- 
is to be selected. If there is an ur.cle (father's brother) who is younger 
than the reigning king he should be appointed to fill that j ost. In his 
absence the next choice is his own younger brother. But if ihe king 
happens to have no younger brother, his own eider brother's son is to 
be Crown-Prince. It is only when these three have failed that the claims 
of his own son come up for consideration. The claims of the adopted 
child for Crown-Princeahip are inferior to those of the person who has 
been treated almost as a Bon. Then comes the grandson through daugh¬ 
ter and lastly the nephew through sister. 

- q-lfH—The king should not th-hil- of oppressing and molesting 
them. Of course the reason is clear. Mild treatment should be dealt 
out. to those who ar§ high by birth and are likely to create factions. 

3 It is one of the first duties of rulers to study ihe comforts of those 
persons who belong to the royal family and have blue blood ’ in their 
veins and who have interests in the state and its affairs. Persons who 
srfe entitled to b« Crown-Princes demand special care of the reigning 
king. He should keep constant and careful watch over them, and while 
himself impartial, should try tp uproot any disloyal or jealous feelings 
out of their minds. 

4 Members of the royal family are dangeious like lion-cubs. Creatr 
caution and diplomacy are required of the ruler in dealing with them. 
Woe unto the state and king where they are not watched and governed 
very carefully; for avarice, love of power and ambition will provoke 

hostilities and lead to anarchy and disorder. 

0 Like elephants run riot the men of royal bleed arelikely to create 
havoc in the state. History beats ample testimony to the character of 



CHAPTER II. 


S>9 


1 40. Even the dullard and the child desire lordship, does not 
the yontli ? . 

2 41-42. He should keep the royal children very near to himself 
and always know their minds by employing craft through good 

servants. 

3 43-46. He should make the children of his family well up in 
the mti Sdstras, proficient in archery, capable of undergoing strains, 
and of bearing harsh words and punishments, habituated to the feats 
of arms, master of all arts and sciences, upright in morals as well as 
well-disciplined through his ministers and councillors. 

4 47-49- He should appoint them to Orown-princeship after having 
brought them up with good dolls, clothed them in good dress, respected 
them with good seats, nourished them with good food and thus made 
them worthy of being Crown-princes. 


members of royal family described in the last five lines. Quarrel bet¬ 
ween brother and brother, uncle and nephew, family history—so long 
as man is man. The disadvantages of hereditary monarchy were ever 
present before the mind’s eye of the Hindu political theorists. They 
did not live in the ‘gplden age ’ of peace and harmony but saw the 
same ‘ state of nature,’ the same strife and discord that lias existed 
through the ages, and that exists to day. Hence the very elaborate 
rules about the treatment of and dealings with men belonging to the 
royal household which the king should make it a point to study punct¬ 
iliously. The discussion which is rather of a moral and domestic charac¬ 
ter has therefore an important-place in political treatises also and is 
certainly relevant in Suhraniti which is a treatise on moral, socir!, 

„economic as wellas political. 

1 W—Sign of the past tense but quite ont of place here. 

- yrffeqiV—Proximity - (to himself). This is the per-condition for 
good management. Able servants are to be appointed who are adepts 
.in the arts of diplomacy. In fact there should be a .regular organ¬ 
isation to study the minds of these members of the royal family. 

1 Here is a course of instructionsfol' children of the royal household- 
The education is to be at once physical, intellectual, moral, military 
as well as political. 

and Sjfl4q<r—The two refer perhaps to the theoretical and 
applied branches of military education. The former indicates profici¬ 
ency in the science of Archery, i'.e., military tactics and implements 
generally, while the latter refers to actual field work, parades, mock 
fights, assault-at-arms, etc., practices that call forth martial enthusiasm 
and develop the warlike aptitudes 

—Straight and upright in morals. 

The children must not be allowed to grow uncared for, they are 
to be brought up through a regular and systematic course of education 
under the direction of state officials. 

4 In H 43.46 f?ukrh«h&ryya has described the system of education. 
Here'he givea an account of the physical environment and surroun¬ 
dings amidst which lie is to be brought up, the comforts and decencies 
ef material life that should be offered to him for enjoyment. Hood 
and decent living is not without its advantages in endowing the man 
with a chaerful disposition, optimistic outlook and hopeful visions, 






CHAPTER I. 


61 


1 60-61. Those who have no near relatives, those who are born of 
other persons and the adopted sons should never even mentally be 
regarded,as one’s own children. 

2 62. They desire to be adopted of a person after knowing him to 

66-64. Hence the son of girls belonging to the same dynasty is 
■superior to the others (mentioned above). For the daughter, like the 
soil, is descended from the samelimbs (and.hence has thesame feelings). 

<:—Excellent. 

ftPPltr—-Satisfy and please, not necessarilyflatter. Their records 
of work as well as habits of life must be approved of by the. ruler. 
They should thus deserve the honour and dignity bestowed on them as 
•members of the royal family. 

siVPlrrtSft—Their lives also may be insecure if they do not care to 
-conform to the standard of faithfulness and devotion expected of them 
•■as participants aftgR in the royal estates. 

1 snfaagjj—snfafl? is a Hindu legal term denoting “ a kinsman, 
especially one connected by the offering of the funeral cake to either or 
all of the manes of tile,father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, and 
their wives respectively, as sprung -from them in directly collateral 

.lines ; the relationship stop’s with every ..fourth person, as the fifth 
. cannotperform the offering of a cake to the father even of the deceased-’’ 

The following are enumerated as Szpindas :—the son, the son’s son, 

■ and sou's grandson; widow, daughter’s and -1 mgliter’s sou ; tli3 father, 
-brother, brother’s son, a id brother’s grandson; father’s daughter’s son; 
father’s brother’s son, a id g -1 ids on; paternal gra idfathar’s daughter’s 
son ; paternal grandfather; i sternal gra 11 n other ; paternal grand¬ 
father’s brother ; br other’s sji ail graidsi i ; aid lastly, the great 
.grandfather’s daugthst’s soi”— Wilson’s Dictionary. 

The condition of having ggfijrnr a. <?., one or other of the 
relatives mentioned above. The idea here is that those persons who 
cannot refer to one or ocher of such kinsfolk and indicate their family 
relation should by no means be regarded as one’s own children. 
Such persons are practically speaking‘tribeless, danleis’ foundlings and 
can never appreciate the norma! Slial feeling and paternal sentiments 
of ordinary human beings. 

Three classes of me i should -lot bo considered as one’s own chil¬ 
dren—(1) those who belong to no family and cannot refer to any of their 
own relatives ; (2) those who i n know a to be born of other families ; 
(3) those who have bean legally adopted.. 

i- e., one’s own offspring. The advic® he « xpressed 

in the well known phvrse ‘ lllood is thicker tha-i wv.-er.’ Anybody 
and every body cannot be snocoss'ully received as members of one’s 
own family, tied to it by natural affections and tiurouglily identified 
with its interests. 

2 It is self interest that irapelg men to be adopted children 
to somebody, fhey try to get themselves adopted by a man whom 
they find to be wealthy. 

This line supplies the reason why adopted sons .are never to be 
regarded as 

3 Sukr&ch&ryya has been discussing the question of adoption. 





^UAKA-NfTI. 


1 65. lienee there is no difference between the son and the daugh¬ 
ter's son as regards the offering of cakes to ancestors. 

'06. The king is to maintain an adopted son in the interests of 
his territory as well as subjects. 

67. The ruler should have wealth for the portectiou of his 
subjects, not for other purposes. 

4 08-09. He bequeaths everything to another’s sou by adopting 
him as his own child. What can he more strange if he does not give 
charities and offer sacrifices ? 

5 70-73. After attaining Crown-princeship one should not get 

Hare are described the persons from among whom the selection is-to ho 
made. He is of opinion that offsprings of the same dynasty should 
be preferred to those who are mere vagabonds. 

qt«n—Here are advanced some of the general claims of the daugh¬ 
ter which according to Sukranlti are not at all inferior to those of 
the son. The daughter participates as much in the flesh and blood of 
the parents as the son. Hence the offsprings of girl should not be 
considered in any way inferior-to those of the male issues. Rights 
of women are thus ably advocated. * 

Limb by limb, i.e-, each portion of the body of the daugh 
ter (and the son) is derived from the limbs t>f the progenitor. 

1 That the daughter or woman generally is not to be despised is 
sufficiently indicated, according to SukraohSryya, by the regulation 
that the male issue of the daughter ig as much entitled to the funeral 
rites as the son himself. 

fan?—An oblation to deceased ancestors, as a bailor lump of rice 
mixed up with milk, curds, flowers, &c., offered to the manes by nearest 
surviving relations. 

a The adoption is not for personal satisfaction but for the proper 
administration of the interests of the state 

3 The king’s wealth is sacred and must not be misspent. Here is 
a sly hit at the practice of adopting sc s and spending money over 
them. The next two lines make it more clear. 

■* If it is possible for a man to adopt into one’s family men born 
outside it is to be expected that he sould spend some money at any rate 
on sacrifices and in charities. So that the poorer classes as well as 
priests may derive some share of royal wealth. 

A conflict between national interests and the interests of the 
adopted child is brought ort here. That the right of adoption is to a 
certain extent prejudicial to the collective weal of the people at large 
-was conceived by philosophers of the Hindu world. Here is a mild 
protest against the custom. 

3FT_(Charity, gifts, &c.) and ipsiw (sacrifices, worship &c.) are the 

two items which are interfered with by expenditure over adopted sons." 
The money which is meant for sreniraffT (maintenance of subjects, 1.67, 
i. g., through charities and sacrificial festivals is spent on men 
come into the royal family not even by the accident of birth but by a 
legal fiction, perhaps by his whim ' 

Newly installed Crown-pri ices are likely to be insolent, rude and 
haughty like upstarts. And persons likely to bear most the brunt of 
ibeir affront have been divided here into three classes—(l) membsrs of 
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demoralised, should not insult or oppress (owing to the vanity of one’s 
own wealth) one’s mother, father, preceptor, brother and sister or the 
favourites and dear - ones of the reigning king or the commonalty of 
the realm. 

'74-75. But if somebody who is outside the royal clan or family 
wants admittance into it the good people do not tolerate such presen¬ 
tation of an outsider to the king.- 

- 76-7/. Even after attaining great prosperity lie should abide 
by his father’s command, for to a child the father’s command is his 

J8-79. The mother was killed by BMrgava, and Rama went to 
forest, according to his father's commands. And it was through the 
strength of their fathers’ penances that they respectively got back 
their mother and kingdom. 

4 80. The command of him who has the two-fold right of cursing 
and blessing is very weighty. 

81-82. He should not display his greatness to all his brothers ; 
for Suyodhana was ruined through the insult meted to the brothers 
who had also right to the wealth. 

then- own family, relatives and kinsfolk ; (2) —friends and 

favourites of the king, c. g., those who also might be similarly installed 
in case of his absence, and hence who are likely to be jealous ; (3) 
«f5T>PTW(—the public at large, the subjects generally. It is very desir¬ 
able that the Crown-prince should be able to establish an empire over 
the hearts of the people. ggiSR—Does not mean a great or illustrious 
man but a collective people. 

—Look down upon. 

—Vanity dde to the newly, acquired position and wealth 
as Crown-pnnces. 

1 The Crown-prince has been advised to behave well with all 
persons. But here he is asked to make a difference with regard to one 
point, via , i: e., seeing the king (wrfir). 

•T'Pjf/ft—Do not hear or tolerate, i. e , the prince should not allow 
the outsider to appear before the king. He should be judicious enough 
to make the choice as to who should be presented and who not. 

- —Increase, affluence, prosperity. 

The common traditional stories about ParaSurftma and R4ma are 
here pressed into service to prove authority of father and the efficacy 
of obedience to father. Sons who obey their fathers are successful 
in life. 

4 'The command of such persons must be respected. 

■znbTW—Difference in prosperity. It is always a badpolicy to make 
a 'display of one’s strength before those who have reasons to be jealous. 
Such an injudicious display is positively mischievous, it is tantamount 
to ill-treating and insulting them and exciting their worst passions. 

SPITS'—Those'wlio deserve a share. 

The advice given here is very sound in the adminstrafiou of 
domestic and other Social affairs. And as hereditary has more or less 
the characteristics of a domestic household, being essentially patriar- 
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1 83-85. Owing to the violation of father'a commands royal 
offsprings even after attaining excellent positions aro thrown down 
like meanial servants, e. y., the sons of YaySti and ViSwA/nitra. 

2 86-87. One should always he in the habit of serving one’s father 
in word, thought and action. One should ever do that by which father 
is satisfied, one should not do that by which father gots pain even for 
a single.occasion. 

88-90. One should oneself do that with pleasure in which there is 
father’s pleasure. And one with whom the father is dissatisfied should 
lie his object of enmity. 

91. One should not do anything that is disapproved or opposed 
by father. ‘ 

3 92-93. If through the faults of flatterers and informers the father 
is far from what he ought to be, one should study his nature and 
manage to explain matters to him in a retired place. 

A 94. Otherwise he should always punish the flatterers very 
severely. 

95. And he should ever kwoW the inward feelings of the subjects- 
through artifices. 

96-97. In the morning of every day he should bow down to his 
father, mother and preceptor. He should then narrate to the king the 
work-done day after day. 

a 98-99. Thus living in the house and maintaining the unity of 
the family the Crown-Prince should satisfy the subjects well by his 
learning, actions and character-. 

0 100. He should also be self-sacrificing and vigorous and thus 
bring within his sway all around him. 

ohal in nature, the rules of dealings with kith and kin are not out, of 
place in political treatises. 

1 Instances of obedient and devoted sons have been recorded in II. 

77-8. Here are given instances of failure through disobedience. 

J —Once. > 

faqRft—O-ets displeased. 

" It. is not unlikely that the father may be misled by =BH?: i. t,'. infor¬ 
mers, spies, etc., and tjpnr »• t.. tlattereis, detractors, etc In that, ease 
it would be the duty of the son to k; ep him to the right path. Hut then 
he should not do it in an ostentatious and haughty fashion. 

He should study his humour and explain to him in a manner 
that, is adapted to it 3!spR?f. So that liis attempt, may not fall flat. And 
the advice is to be given in secret places. 

fW—In a manner that is acceptable to him. 

+ —Day after day, i. every morning he should relate what 

he did during the day previous. 

His work is to have two' fold effect—(lj the Famjlv or House must 
not lose its integrity—there must be SlfofV* ; (2) The people must be 
happy. 

0 The supremacy is to be established not only by ftvw or physical, 
vigour hut by *nn moral strength of sacrifice also. 
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* 101.. He is to grow slowly like the portion of the moon in the 
bright fortnight. 

102-103. The prince who behaves himself in the manner described 
above having got the kingdom that is thornless enjoys for ever the- 
earth with his associates and councillors. , 

104. Thus has been narrated in brief the function of the Crown- 
prince that is beneficial. 

2 105. Noware being related in brief the functions and charac¬ 
teristics of the councillors. 

106-109. Just as gold is tested by experts by reference to lightness 
or heaviness of weight, oolour, sound, etc., so also one should examine 
servants (office-bearers) by refernce to their work, companionship,, 
merits, habits, family, relations, etc., and place confidence in one who 
is found to be trustworthy. 

3 110. One should not notice only the caBte (or race) or only the 
family (in making the selection). 

111-112. Work, character and merit—these three are to be res¬ 
pected—neither caste nor family. Neither by caste nor by family can- 
superiority be asserted. 

4 113. In marriages and dinner parties considerations of family 
and caste are compulsory. 

■’ 114-117. The truthful, the meritorious, the celebrated and the- 
wealthy, as well as men who have been born in good families, whose 
habits are good who do good deeds and have no sloth—perform the - 


’ —Briefly, synoptically. 

>354W—Of course a man is known by the company he keeps. 

lOiPhl.—Anybody and everybody is not to be appointed to any post. 
All candidates must pass through the process of examination and 
selection- The selected candidate must be able to satisfy the master 
in the particular points enumerated- 

3 Considerations of birth and family are important no doubt, but 
these are not the sole points to be brought out in selecting persons for 
public offices. 

4 That is, in purely social functions, race, caste, birth, etc., have 
to be most seriously considered. But when the question is of appoint¬ 
ment to political offices these considerations should weigh very little 
to the master officer or charge. 

fattf—Always, ». e., compulsory. 

Sukrkclhiryya makes a distinction between spheres of human 
activity and remarks that caste considerations apply not to all de¬ 
partments of human life but only to certain defined aspect, e. g .,. 
marriage, dining, etc.. Hence much of the so-called vices of caste 
system is the idle product of men’s imagination. The criticism that 
it is based on injustice cannot stand. 

■' Jsuch persons ara likely to be conscientious and their discharge 
of duties strictly rigid. 

=--(!) Family ; (2) Fame. Hera the latter, for otherwise, 
would be repetition of well oonneoted. 

A few more'oharaoteristioe of good servants are enumerated below. 
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duties of their master eveu better than their own work by the four-fold 
qualities of body, speech, thought and diligence. 

118-119. (The good office-bearer) is satisfied with his salary only, 
is sweet-tongued, expert in actions, pure and firm ; skilful in doing 
good to others and is averse to evil ways. 

1 119-120. He observes even the son or the father who does injury 
to the master ; is not similar to the lord who goes astray, but under¬ 
stands well (the situations). 

2 121. He does not protest against the statements of his master, 
i nor does he give publicity to any of his shortcomings. 

3 123. He is not procrastinating in good measures but procrasti¬ 
nating (and dilatory) in evil ones. 

124. He never picks holeB in the coats of his master's wife,, 
children and friends. 

4 125. Towards his mastjj-’s wife, children and friends he bears 
the same attitude as the master himself. 

5 126. He does not appraise himself, nor does he defy anybody. 

He does not envy or insult anyone. * 

127. He does not want the rights belonging to others, but is 
unambitious and always contented. 


1 The good officer is he who is impartial and does not fear to 
expose the faults and vices of even near relatives and who does not- 
pander to the evil tastes and habits of the master, but is firm and 
strong (in dissuading him from them.) 

W?qt::—observer, watcher, scrutineer. 

—Who commits offences, acta against the interests. 

—Fault, crime. 

«Rlg q—Not like him. 

Wg q—». not a mere echo of the master, not a sycophant but has 

his own individuality. The son’s activities may go against the interests 
of the master, the father's activities also may point the same way. 
Even the master himself may adopt suicidal measures. In these eases 
it is only the good servant who can intervene and by boldly asserting; 
his individuality rescue the state from ruin and calamity. 

g^lwqr—One who can well understand situations. 

2 WT^^T—One who protests. 

frit—Word. 

*<jq—Defects. 

» He follows the principle ‘ Love me,lcve my dog.' 

« te-, one wh.odhinks in (or whose thought is of), the same- 

manner as the master himself. He is thoroughly identified with his 
master’s interests and looks upon all his concerns as his own. 

a —RigLtB, jurisdiction. T^e good officer is not interfering, 

does not undnly hope for other’s privileges. 
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1 128. He bears or puts on the clothes, ornaments, 4e., offered 
by him and ever stands before him. 

*129. He spends according to hia salary, is moderate, kind and 
also courageous. 

*130. Lastly , the excellent servant is he who discusses the evil 
^deeds of his master privately, t'.e., does not give publicity to them. 

4 131. The servant with attributes oontrary to those mentioned 
.-above is knowu to be bad. 

132-133. Those who are underpaid, those who have been coerced 
by punishment, cheats, the miserable, the greedy, and those who speak 
well in one’s presence ; 

5 134-138. The passionate, the vicious, the diseased those who 
•seek bribes, the gamblers, the atheists, the vain and untruthful as well 
as the envious people ; those who have been insulted, and touched to 
the quick by harsh words, the friends of servants*of enemies, and 
those who keep up old enmities, the ferocious and the daring, as also 
the irreligious, people can never be good officers. 

0 139. The marks of good and bad servauts have been enumerated. , 

140- Now are described the characteristics of priests and other 
officers. 


1 SfKT—He pats on the insignia, badges, &o., indicating his rank 
and function and is ever ready to serve his master. 

—Salary. One of the characteristics of good officers is 
frugality and moderation in expenditure. 

Persons who are. spendthrifts and extravagant in their private 
capacity are likely to bring disasters upon the state by injudicious 
administration of publio interests. Hence an individual’s extravag¬ 
ance is not only a personal foible but has also a serious significance 
in political and sooial affairs. Tho man* therefore, who spends within 
his means is good not only as a private citizen but is also an acquisi¬ 
tion to the state. 

3 Having described some of the characteristics of the good officers, 
Sukr&ofulryya is goiug to mention a fow marks by which bad servants 
are to be known. Of oourse quite the opposite attributes will be 
predicated of them. ’ 

4 Those whose salaries are low. Low paid officers are 
never to be trusted with responsible work and are not expected to 
render faithful service. 

Of course, the men described in these lines are good for nothing. 

■’ ■-Malicious, envious 

Slref—Diseased. f 

—‘Those who are addicted to vices, «.</., hunting. 

Gamblers—those who play at dice. 

—Those who continue- 

JWrfeW—i-e., censured for negleots of duty. . 

« Priest. 
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’ 141-143- The priest, the viceroy, the premier, the commander, 
the councillor, the judge, the scholar, the Sumantralca, tlKi AmAt-ya, 
as well as the spy—these are the tail departments of a king. 

2 144. Whose incomes are one-tenth more than thoae of subsequent 
men up to the spies. 

3 145-147. The king is said to have eight departments or requisites 
■of regal administration according to some people. 

4 148. These eight departments of political organisation have 
equal remuneration. 

5 149. The spy who is well up in (the art of reading) emotions 
and gestures (expressions) is a servant of these eight. 

* 150-155. The priest is supersor to all others—the main-stay of 
the king and kingdom, The viceroy oomes next, next the Premier ; 

' *?**!, WHtcU and §3?^ are different ministers with different 

factions. 

•WPT—dhiel Secretary, superintendent, premier. 

—Commander, War Minister. 

Councillor, diplomatist. 

Finance Minister. 

STOW—Ordinary Minister. 

J Advisers, requisites of regal administration. Departments 
of Executive Government. 

3j5^FTFI> : —One who asks (sni) as well as decides ; The Jntsice. 

- '.Phat is, the income of is one-tenth greater than that of 

Prat inidhi- That of Pratinidhi one-tenth greater than that of Pradhflna 


■' The eight requistes are Sumantra, Scholar, Minister, Prailhftna, 
Sackiva, Amity a, Justice, and Viceroy. 

Those whose incomes are equal. There are two systems 
of political organisation According to the first the incomes vary 
in a certain proportion, there is a gradation of salary. According 
to the seen,id there is equality 0 of inoome. 

5 In the second list |Jf has no place. But the spy is too important 
an ofice-boaror to be ignored, Hence according to the second the ,ry 
he is retained as the follower of the main departments. 

The emotions and feelings of the mind- 
Expressions or manifestations of feeling through gesticula¬ 
tions, physical gestures. 

—Soienoe, here the art of studying the mind and its external 
manifestations. It goes without keying that the spy must be an adept 
in this art. 


The U. 145-145 introduce paranthetioally, as it were, the new 
conception of political departments, and m9ntioa it here only as a 
piece of incormatio i. §akr%ch&ryya does not accept it himself. 

« wfjjf;— The former am>ig whim was superior Jo the latter. 
Havino descibed the salary, precedence and social as well as 
poliitcal status of the 10 classes of administrative auth mttes Sttkr4o- 
h&ryya goes on to desoribe the functions and qualifications of each. 

—pillar of the State. 
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"then thegaohiva, then the Minister, next the Justice, the 1 the Scholar 
next oo MBs Sumautra, then the Amitya, lastly the Spy; these officer* 
*re Successively meritorious in order. 

1 155-100. One who is versa! in mintrus a id rituals, master of tha 
three sciences, skilful at work, co lqueror of the se ises, subduer of 
auger, devoid of gread a id passions, equipped with a knowledge of 
six Aiigas (Ved&nyas) and of the science of Archery with all its bran¬ 
ches, one who knows the ssieice of miral as well as religious interests, 
one fearing whose anger eve i the king takes to virtuous ways of life, 
•one who is well up in N'Ui Sutra a id mntsr of military implements 
and tactics is the Prie3t. 

,161. The Priest is also the dshiryija a id he is competent both to 
curse and bless. . . . 

162. Without the advice of the Prakrit is, i. e., tha Executive 
officers, the state is sure to be destroyed. 

101. If the king fears their control, they are good ministers. 


’ The euu uaratiou of the attributes'of a priest gives sj.no idaa of 
the all-round culture he is to'have. Not a mare knowledge of the 
technique of sacrificial rites and ceremonies, but a sound.libaral eduoa- 
•t,ion is expected of him. That he should have the moral qualities of 
moderation, abstemiousness and self-control goes without saying. H» 
must also be smart and acfcive qynnngC' What is of special significance 
in the list is the mention of the several branches of learning he should 
master (1) The Three Vedas technically known as sjgl,. (2) The six 
Vediiigas sciences which introduce learners to the study of the Vedas, 
without which no one can understand and appreciate the master Sciences. 
These are known as (a) ftrgj—The Science of pronunciation and 
articulation ; (f>) ^$1 —The detail of religious oeremonies.: (c) sgpRW 
Grammar ; (d) Prosody; (e) aglft* Astronomy; (J) Explanation 
■of difficult or obscure words and phrases that occur in the Vedas 
■($) The military science with all- it^ branches pgjsfa or the’ Soienea 
of arohery is a generic name for the Science governing all material 
-exploits ; (4) The Science of religious interests of men, (5) Nlti S&stra — 
Science of social economic, and political morals, (0) Tho art of warfare. 
Practioai training is here implied, as theoretical knowledge of warlike 
feats is suggested by 


Thus apart from the moral and physical training tha s, 
•education for priests includes within intellectual culture a tr 
•Economics, Theology, Sociology and* Military Science. 

J«—Arrays of soldiers, their grouping and management 
a fkflgd — Ooatr >1, discipline, pressure. 

Agood minister is he whom (whose regulations) the king tea: 
The polity described in 8tkranlli is formally despotic 
’ recognises only such ministers as ide*al as are not merely 
friends’ or * ktiig's men ' working like his private secretaries c 
dential clerks, but have au individuality and iindependence of 
ter by which they c'tu oatrol tho whims aid caprices of the n 
and syste uatically govern the s mrse of the state's actio i. 


but it 
king's 
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1 104-165. Can there be prosperity of tlie kingdom if there bo 
ministers whom the ruler does not fear ? Such ministers are to b» 
gratified like women with decorations, liveries of honour, etc. 

2 166-167. If there be no improvement in the etate whether in 
extent, population, efficiency, revenue or administration; if on tho 
contrary, the state be jeopardised through the ministers’ counsels, what 
is the good of having such men (as king’s advisers) ? 

3 168-17:1. The Pratinidhi or vice-regent is he who knows what is 
to be done, and what is not to be done. The Pradhdna ishe who haaeyeon 

1 Independence of ministers is the criterion of national well-being. 
Men who dare not raise their voice against the king have no place in 
the conncils of states but should be retained as ornamental figureheads 
and‘ dignified parts ’ of the constitution. They d> not deserve anv 
effective control over statecraft and should be humoured by grants of 
t.itlos, honours and distinctions. 

They are no better than women who are satisfied with trinket^ aud 
dainties. 

2 $7?^—The function of a king, rule, administration, government. 

Some other general tests of good ministersl are mentioned here- 

They must be able to display their ability and justify their existence 
by adding to the state’s resources, territory, influence or prestige. 

3 The several ministers of the king who are heads of several de¬ 
partments are mentioned here. The Hindu technical terms and English 
equivalents are given below : 

—Priest. 

nfctph?—-Viceroy. 

jpgtW—Superintendent, Chief Secretary, 

nfa*—War Secretary. 

• —Diplomatist, Foreign Secretary. 

gfgff—- Learned adviser. 


mV*—F inance Minister. 

—An ssador. 

The differentiation of the Executive into so many departmentseaeh 
with its own functions and own chief, indicates a highly organised 
political fabric. The statement of qualifications required of each 
minister is also the produot of a deep insight into the functions of the 
state. The pioture thus presented is not one of a simple primitive 
political life in which the ‘ man in the street ’ is fit to be a judge, 
a warrior and a ruler by turn, but’one of a complex organization which 
requires specialized functionaries for the efficient discharge of its 
functions and hence demands of eaoh a specialized training as Judge, 
Commander, Financier, &c. 


1 ]70. The Mantri. or Fqreign Secretary must be proficient in 
mti i. e. the art of life (or the rules for the good management of prac¬ 
tical aff airs). He must therefore know what to do under what circums¬ 
tances. This is what is meant in modern times by expediency. 

1 171. The Prddvivdlea or Chief Justioe must be proficient in three 
Soien' es—that which deals with men (Sociology or History), that which 
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(supervises) ell things. The Sachiva is the man who knows all about, 
the army. The Mantri is one who is adept in diplomacy. The Pandit 
is the person who is well up in the theory of religion and morals. The 
PrddvivdJea is he who has knowledge of men, S&stras and morals. The 
Amdtya is known to be the person who has knowledge of lands and 
records. The Svmantra ia he who knows of the incomes aiid disburse¬ 
ments. 

1 174-175. That man is* chosen as ambassador . who knows the 
innermost feelings of other men, who can study their expressions and 
movements, and who has good memory, knows the conditions of time 
and place; can speak well, and is fearless. 

2 176-178. The Pratinidhi should always advise kings as to when 
a thing should he done immediately even though it is evil and when 
refrain from doing a thing though it is good (at the proper time) ; 
make them act up to his advice; and if they do not abide by him, he 
should go on explaining. 

3 179-180. The Pradhdna has to discriminate between truth and 
untruth and find out. the total amount of work among the functions 
discharged by all. 

treats of the rules laid down by sages and Rigisin S&stras (Theology &c.,) 
and that which treats of manners, customs, and morals handed down 
from generation to generation (Morality or Ethics). All the Sciences 
enumerated here are human and social ; and the Judge has to qualify 
himseiE specially in these for he has always to deal mainly with men 
and manners. 

1. 172. Lands, writings or records. Perhaps a know¬ 
ledge of tenures and rights is implied here. The Amdtya is thus a 
Cadastral Settlement or Survey Minister. 

! —inward feelings. The ambassador must be able to study 

the mind’s thoughts. —facial expressions or outward manifesta¬ 

tions of sentiments through the physical organs e.g., in speech, gesti¬ 
culations, movements of limbs, &c., activity, enterprise. The 
ambassador must'also keep news of the movements of the persons he 

He must have a retentive memory for he may have to communicate 
many things orally which it might he inexpedient to transmit in black 
and white. It is easy to understand why he should be a master of 
Geography and History ( and »•«•, space and time) and also a 
good speaker. For unless he is well grounded in the actual conditions 
of time and place and the special characteristics of the relations 
between persons he has to deal with he is likely to misunderstand or 
misrepresent facts and thus bungle with the state’s affairs. 

2 The Vice-regent is not merely to ditto the king at every step 
but must be bold enough to forbid bad, courses of action, and recom¬ 
mend what appears to be good at the proper time. 

3 He is something like a general supervisor over all tha affairs 
of the state and a controller ot office systems. 

Amount of work. 
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1 181-190. The Sachiva has to study the elephants, horsed, (Shariots 
foot-soldier, oarnels, oxen, bandsmen, ensign bearers, men who practise- 
battle-arrays, men'who are sent out eastward and westward (on mis¬ 
sion), bearers of royal emblems, arms and weapons, attendants of 
superior, ordinary and inferior grades, and the various classes of 
ammunitions ; he has to find out the groups that.are complete in all 
their parts, how many of these are in active condign, how many 
are old and how many new, how many are unfit for work, how many 
troops are well equipped with arms, ordnance and gunpowder, and 
what is the amount of commissariat and other contingencies. Tien he 
has to communicate the result of his studies to the king. .* 

2 191-193. The .Mantri has to study when, how and to whom the 
policies of Peace, Purchase, partition and Penalty have to be adopted 
and the various effects of each whether great, moderate or stpall • and 
having decided on the course of action to co-ninunicate that to the 
king. 

1 194-199. The Chief Justice should advise the king after exami¬ 
ning, with the help of his pee»s in Council, the men who have brought 
forward suits for judgment, by witnesses, written documents, artifices, 
and by occult processes to find out which method or procedure is likely 
to be most efficacious in which case, and after determining what is tho 
inevitable decision by the application of reasoning, direct observation, 
inference, analogy as well as the local customs. 


1 Tfu—Groups. 

-New. 

Gunpowder. 

Necessaries and contengervcies of war. 

-' ftu etc.—The four policies mentioned here are the orthodox 
methods of dealing with international affairs in Hindu treatises on. 
Politics. The Mantri is thus the Foreign Secretary. - e 

—Considering or studying. 

Prfwg?!—Determining or deciding. 

s The Judicial procedure is fully described here. (1) The Clue! 
Justice is not to act alone but is to be helped hy ggwj He is to be 
(2) The judgment is to'be public, for he is to be ?r*nf*siw (.seated in the 
assembly). (3) The examination is to be conducted in as many ways at 
possible so that the whole truth may be discovered. Even ftwj 
i. e., mystical or occult processes have to he resorted to in order to 
discover the proper method of attacking a problem. (4) The sentence 
is to be delivered after careful weighing of evidence. All the methods 
of truth investigation knowp in Hindu Logic have to be used. The 
H I I P S or manners, morals and customs of ,tne folk 0 that have been 
handed down from generations must also be investigated. For other¬ 
wise the judgment might be correct in theory but wrobg in practice,, 
in fact, quite oat *f place. 
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1 200-203. The Pandit lias to study the rules of moral life obtain¬ 
ing in society in ancient and modern times, which have been men¬ 
tioned in the codes, which are now opposed, and which militate against 
the customs of the folk, and -to advise the king by those which are 
efficacious both for liiB life and hereafter. 

- 204-206. The Sum antra should communicate to the "king the 
amount of commodities laid by, the amount of debts, &c., the amount 
spent, and the amount of surplus or balance in both moveables and 
immoveables during the course of the year. 

* 207-203. How many . cities, villages and forests are there, the 
amount of land cultivated, who is the receiver of the rent, the amount 
of revenue realised. 

209-210, Who receives the remainder after paying off the rent, 
how much land remains uncultivated, the amount of revenue realised 
through taxes and fines. 

211-212. The amount realised without cultivation (i.e., as Nature’s 
gift), how much accrues from forests, the amount realised through 
mines and jewels. 

1 Various classes of rules and regulations of life are here enumera¬ 
ted. There cannot fee' a uniform standard of moral conduct—it is 
implied- It mnst vary according to place, time, and circumstances. 

—The possibility of a Pandit being opposed to the 
manners and customs of the people is thus indicated. 

It is the function of the Pandit to study the manners and custon's 
and always to be in touch with the latest thoughts and opinions of the 
people, i-e., to grow with the world. 

Suki'&chftTyya is not an advocate of fixed codes of morality and 
religion that must be absolutely respected at all times and places and 
under any circumstan&eB whatever but recognises the relativity of 
religious and moral sentiments and practices to the social and other 
conditions of the world; 

2 The or Finance Minister has to study the Budget and Reven¬ 
ues and prepare the schedule of Credits and Debits. Assets aiid- ; liabili¬ 
ties of the State. He has, in fact, to frame what is called the Balance- 
sheet. 

3 The Financial affairs are distributed between the gu?? who is in 

charge of the Budget and the who isin charge of Land settlement 

and records. 

The following sources of revenue are mentioned:— 

(1) WW—Rent front land. 

(2) gf*—Duties or taxes. 

(8; W—Fines. 

(4) —t.e., what is received without cultivation, or care, 
nature’s contribution'. 

(5) iKHUUlt—Income form forestB- 

(6) tiff— Mineral wealth. . 

(7) fcfanpw—t>eposits as in a bank. 

(8) aR3jjmt—Unowned. All unclaimed property belongs to the state- 

(9) —Got back from thieves. 
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213-214. How much is collected as unowned or unclaimed by any¬ 
body, iron bark from the thief, and the amount) stored up,—-knowing 
those things the Amdtya should inform the king. 

1 215-316. The characteristics arid functions of the ton chief 
advisors have been mentioned in bripf. One should know them by the 
records of work given by each. 

217. The king should appoint them to each post by rotation. 

2 21S-..19. The king should not make bio officers more powerful 
than himself, and,the ten Prakritis should be entrusted with equal 

3 220-224. He should always appoint three men for each depart¬ 
ment,—the wisest of them all at the head and the two others as over¬ 
seers. for three, five, seven or ten years, and having noticed each 
officer’s qualifications for the work entrusted he should make the 
uecessa-ry changes 

4 225. The king should never give office for ever to any body and 

everybody. — 

226 227. He should appoint men to offices after examining the 
fitness of the persons for them. For who does not get intoxicated by- 
drinking of the vanity of offices ? 

5 228-230. So lie should appoint others after seeing that they are 
fit to discharge the functions, or the apprentices who are qualified for 
that, task as paid officers, or outsiders in their absence. 


t Each officer is thus to be made competent for all functions of the 
state throng ! Diking part in each for certain periods. 

qftwf—The system of training up officers by rotation. Hut it is 
difficult to see how the priestly functiou can be discharged by the 
others. 

2 —Of equal authority. Is the theory of checks and balances 
implied here ? 

3 Hece are rules for the management of each or jurisdiction, 

i. deportment. 

- Inspectors, overseers. 

5UFT—Year. The term of office or tenure of appointment, is for 
8, 5, 7, o - 10 years according to i-e-, qualifications. 

« jSnkrAihftryya warns tho king against bestowal of permanent 
offices Appointments to posts should be, according to him, during 
good behaviour. If the pride of position bewilders the officer and he 
proves unworthy of the responsibility he should be dismissed. Work 
is the sole test and recommendation for office. 

3 When somebody is found to be unworthy of the work entrusted 
to h-m < thers are to be appointed. In such a case the claims of 
»•«-. those who follow in his heels (e. g ./subordinate and 
appientices should be considered. Ind these should be appointed. 
Oil salary gw'w- 
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231. _ Ha should appoint jicen who have his qulifications or his 
sons to his post. 

1 212-233. As th'e officer becomes qualified for the higher and 
higher fuuctions he should be appointed to the higher and higher post. 
At the end he should be a Prakrili (one of the 10 advisers). 

3 234-235 He should appoint many overseers or appoint only 
one officer without any overseer at all according to the importance of 
the jurisdiction to be managed. 

3 23d He should appoint for other works those who are fit.. 

23>-2l8. He should appoint separat ly the heads of elephants, 

horses, chariots, infantry, cattle, camels, doer, birds, gold, jewels, 
silver, ulothes. 

4 239. The chief of treasure, the chief of grains, and the superin¬ 
tendent of cooking. 

5 213-241. The superintendent of parks, and the head of buildings 
and palaces, separately, as als> alway) the superintends it oE the neces¬ 
saries and contingencies, the officer in charge of the religious 
establishments and the supervisor of charities. 

1 These lines describe a regular system of translation and promo¬ 
tion through qualification and aptitude for successively higher posts 
leading ultimately to the immediate advisers and councillors of the 
king. The officer is to begin at the lowest rung of the administrative 
ladder, but by displaying his ability in the lower grades, may be lifted 
up to the post of highest responsibility. 

All these rules about the training of officers, tenure of service, 
organisation of the'office, the filling up of vacancies, -rotation a ,1 
gradnol''promotion are the outcome of a highly develope I political 
machinery that Would be required in a vast country si ate or a i empire. 
$:i’cr nili is a lipte 1 11 tine roquireme its n «t of village com u mweaUlis 
or city-states but extensive national organisations. 

—In succession. - The amount of work to be dine 
and the number and v iriety of i iterest ti be a l itinistere 1 mist 
be very .targe in order to allow for the.seie itific division of lab uu- a ,1 
the methods of scientific specialisation -and transfer prescribed in 
ti,cse ii‘ es. - 

- —Office, jurisdiction. The proportion of inspectors to 

actual workers is to be determined scie itifically according to the 
nature of the interests to bi administered. 

3 —Each of these things is to be in charge of a separate officer. 
Cut it is "difficult to see how and why some of these responsibilities 
can be parted from each other, e. g , What, is the gmlof having 
»e; h rate officers for gold, jewels and silver? This is specialisation 
carried too far. Or perhaps all these things are to g > together, as 
implied in 11. 303-4. 

4 The treasurer, the head of the grar.ary and kitehen-superiiit.er,. 
iant. are separate officers as they should lie. 

The granary is a very important featufe of Hindn economic and 
social life- 4 

A separate officer is required for administering f.ho in- 
sti'ntio s for the satisfaction of gods, «. y., temples l)liirvin.s<ll.h\ it.-.., 
which are likely to be too many iu Hiudu society. 
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242-245. The lord of trrSH, the headman of the village, the collector 
of 1 nod revenues, the clerk, the collector of taxes (tolls and duties), as 
also tlio news-bearer.these six are to besppointed in each village and 

' 246-50. Those who parotiae penances, those who are charitable, 
those who aro proficient in revealed literature (the Vedas) and Hmril.is, 
those who are well versed in Purdnaa, those who know the adstrns, (other 
than the Srutis, Smritis and Pardnas) the astrologers, the sorcerers, 
those who are masters of Ayurveda (medical soienee), those who are 
versed in the religious rites and ceremonies, those who practise the 
virtues laid down in Tantras and those others who are ,meritorious, in¬ 
telligent and masters of their passions—these classes of men the king 
should worship and maintain by stipends, gifts and honours. 

2 251. Otherwise the king is disparaged and earns an ill name. 

1 252-253. There are many functions which involve a multiplicity 
of effects. The king should appoint officers for the discharge of such 
functions also after considering their fitness for these. 

1 Some special charges on the state are those men who are morally 
or intellectually deserving of help. 

They are to be respected bv grants of scholarship Ofivqi), gifts of 
land or other things (*PT) and titles of honour or distinction (tnw). 

In enumerating the,intellectual qualifications entitling a man to 
such honours and aids Sukrdchdryya mentions perhaps all the varieti s 
of fg?n'prevalent in his time---(1) wfa,—The Vedas ; (.2) (3) gtng— 

Pur&nns ; (4) $TT*5r (5) Ifc—Divination (astrology). (6) gPf—Hymns and 
incantation, e. g., those of the Atharva-Veda which are efficacious in 
many social troubles ; (7) sns'l?—The science and art of medicine ; (8) 
—The religious rites and usages—sarcifices and offerings to 
gods ; (9) ffW— Tantras. 

The enumeration of these branches of ^learning in this connexion 
indicates a' comparatively modem stage of socio-political life in t,\fo 
ways. In the first place, the fact that even Wk and enti¬ 

tle the persons to distinctions ,a»d aids of the state equally as the 
orutis is an index to the great liberalisation of intellect that must 
have been prevalent at the time- In the second place the branches of 
learning must have been many and diversified for long in order that 
there might be specialists in each. It is doubtful if Tantras and men 
adept in the rites prescribed therein could be noticed in Pre-Buddhis- 
t.ic age, say of the Srutis. 

2 This is the sanction for stipends and honorariums to scholars and 
learned men. 

The above lines suggest a sort of literary pensions granted to 
qualified men to enable them to devote their whole time and energy to 
the pursuit of their special investigations. Here is a plea for the 
adoption of the policy of Protection for fostering the national litera¬ 
ture, arts and sciences. A state without men of Tetters is insignificant 
and unimportant. Hence one of the functions of the ..state is the direct 
promotion and encouragement of culture amoug the people. 

3 Which have many ends, hence highly complicated 
state functions, perhaps of great diplomatic importance. 
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'254-255. There is no letter (of alphabet) which bears no charm, 
-there is no root (of plants) that possesses no 'm’ediciual properties. 

' So also there is no man who is (utterly) unfit. Bnt the rarity is the 
person who can connect. 

• 256-258. The man who knows of the various species of elephants, 
«. g., Prabhadra, Air&vata, Pundrallea, etc., their treatment, the methods 
of training them, their diseases, the art of nourishing them ; who can 
discover and distinguish their qualities by studying the roof of the 
mouth, the tongue, and the nails, who knows how to climb them and 
guide their movements, should be appointed to take care of elephants. 

258. The guide with such qualifications is sure to captivate the 
heart of the elephant (is'sure to master its passions). 

2 260=263- The man who knows of the feelings of horses, andean 
-discover and distinguish their qualities by studying their species, 
colour and movements, who knows how to guide, train and treat them, 
and,is aware of their mettle, spirit and diseases, who knows what is 
good and what is bad nourishment for them, who knows of their weight, 
-their capacity for bearing weights, their teeth and their age, who besides 
is valorous, adept in military parades and is wise, should-be appointed 
-to the superinteudentship of horses. 

3 264-267. The man who has all these qualifications and besides 
kn ows of the yoke and the burden, who knows of the strength of chariots, 

1 Sukrdchdryya has been dilating on the skill and discrimination 
required of the master for the selection of proper men for tasks for 
which they are fit. These two lines contain the general truth that 
there is nothing in the world that is absolutely' useless. Everything 
has its own U3e.—-The greatest difficulty is to find out the man who 
eau make proper use of these things in the universe, create m-intras 
by connecting the letters of the alphabet, discover medicines by finding 
-out the relation of plants with human bodies. 

The kernel of truth, that StikranUi establishes for the success of 
• organisations, and what all responsible men should regard as the first 
principle is the maxim,’Give each man his proper work-’ qDnr—the 
■ combiner, connecter, the man who can discover the relations existing 
between bodies, and hence the effeots of various sets of juxtapositions. 

- Sukrilch&ryya’s statement of qualifications for the superintendents 
of horses and elephants contains, as it should, a knowledge of practical 
•ecology and veterinary science. And as the two animals differ in many 
respects both as regards physique, movements and habits, it i s easy to 
•see why the two offices should bo kept separate. A good groom is not 
likely to be a good tender of elephants. 

3 The master of chariots mast have not only all the qualifications 
of keepers of horses, but the additional merits lot discriminating the 
qualities of Wood and other materials used in the building of chariot 
so that ho might be confident, of the strength of lus vehicle ; and he 
must also be skilled in the mechanical movements required for mani¬ 
pulating it. 

Ac. —Destroyer of the mark fixed for the attacking missiles. 
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and is skilled in moving, rotating and taming them about, who by 
movements of chariots can fmstiate the aims (of enemies marked by 
missiles and weapons,) and who knows hi a to fasten and protect the* 
horses should be appointed as master of chariots- 

268-269- Those are to be made gro< uis of horses who are brave* 
versed in militaiy parades and battle arrays and know of tbe movements- 
of horses, who aie intelligent and know ti e ait of warfare with arms; 
and weapons, 

270-273. The trainer of horses is he whnknows of the eleven kinds 
of horses’movements such as : (1) circular (2) galloping, (1) prancing, 
(4) troting, (5) jumping, (6) sj cedy, (7) slow, (8) tortuous, (9) serpen tine, 
{10) railing levolvilg and (11) gallop ii g at full speed; and who can 
‘bieak ’ tl cm acroidii g to tLeir stiei gtL and according to the uses tea 
which they would be put. 

1 274-275. The man whe^can seive the hoiscs well, who knows how 
to j lace the saddles, etc., and who is able-bodied and brave should be 
made a groom. 

2 276-280. Tliose who are well up in Kitiidstraa, the use of arms- 
and ail lnunitioi s, li anipulations of battle arrays, and the art of man¬ 
agement and disci] lii e, who are not too young but of middle age, who 
are brave, selfcoi.trolled, able-bodied, always mindful of their own 
cutics, devoted to their mast era ai d haters >.f enemies should be made- 
cm n.ai dels ai d soldiei s whether they aie&udrasor K$atriyas, Va.fi/as 
or descended from Mlechchkas. 

3 281-285. flLese should be apj edited ahead over five or six foot- 
toldiers. Such an officer is called JaUijula. 'Jlie Gaulmika is the-- 
head oi ihiity foot-sc Idiei s. 'i hoSatonUa is the head of one hundred 
foot-scldicls. fil e Jnniatila is the 1 rad of oi e hundred foot-soldiers. 
1 l.eie sin nld he an officer oieroie thcusai.dand an officer over ter 
thousand troops. 

1 ^WT—Saddle. 

2 t.fe—Disci] line, rules of etiquette. Tho Military Department 
must follow these lulesuid reieinoniala very punctiliously. Hence 
only well disciplined men can be taken into the army. 

L. 279—There is no caste in and for ifiilitary organisations. The.- 
army may be reciuited from any caste. 

3 Hanks of the army : — 

sft.Wt— bead of 5 or 0 infantry. ST<prf«cjr—Head of 1Q0 infantry. 

tffezw —Head of 30 „ vTisfiP-fr —Head of 1,000 „ 

Head of ICO „ Sil^frtcs—Beau of 10,000 „ 
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1 288 287. The man who trains the soldiers in the morning and in 
the eve ling in military parades, and who khosys the art of warfare as 
well as the characteristics of battle-fields is the SntA/iika. 

, 288. The Anmatilca who has these qualifications is a help'to the 

Satdnilea. 

2 283 290. The Ssndni is he who knows of the military necessaries, 
conti.nge icif>3, and the battleworthy soldiers and appoints functions 
to the guards and sentinels. 

291 212. The pattipa is he who conducts the rotation of watchmen 
■ea dut^ at night. And gulmipa knows carefully those on night duty. 

3 293-291. The L^khalca (clerk) is he who knows how many soldiers 
are there, how mu :h salary has bean received by them where the-old 
soldiers hare gone. 

295. The master of twenty elephants or of twenty horses is known 
as the N'dyaka. 

296. The king should mark the above-mentioned officers with 
appropriate uniforms. 

• 297 238. Tho.ss non are to be masters of goat, sheep, cows, buffa¬ 
loes, deer, etc., who are skilful in tendi ig and nourishing them and 
who have love for these animals. 

239. OF like qualifications there should b9 appointed men to serve 
•elephants, camels, &c- 

• 300-302. They are also of warlike dispositions, domesticators of 
4itira birds, and good teachers of parrots, and know when syena birds 
fall victims to arrows as wall as the inward feelings of these animals. 

303-301. That man is to be in charge of gold, jewels, silver and 
coins who can distinguish their values by their weight, shape, lustre, 
-colour, and resemblances. 

305-306. The man who is self-controllel. possesses wealth, knows 
■the arts of politics, considers riches as v iluable life and is very miserly 
•is to be the Treasurer. 

307-303. That man is to be in charge of clothing who can distin¬ 
guish the values of woollen and silkda cloths by studying the places of 


1 Parados Were held twice every day under the supervision of the 
head of 100 soldiers. 

2 The Sendni is thus like Amuatika an assistant to Sdldnika. H* 
is in charge of the commissariat, general health and comfort of the 
"tro^is under the Sildulhi something likW a civil attendant of the 

3 5WW—The officer in charge of all facts and figures. He can 
•supply statistics and news about the Military Department. 
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origin, the nature of men who have woven them 1 * 3 , the fineness and 
roughness of texture, as well as the durability Or otherwise of the 
fabrics. 


309-312. That man is to be Superintendent of tents and furniture, 
etc., who knows the methods of dyeing, laying out beds, fitting camps,, 
and arrangements of clothes. 

313-314. That man is to he the Superintendent of the granary who 
knows of the species, measurements, value, essential characteristics of 
the grains, ns well as the methods of consuming, collecting and cleans¬ 
ing them. 

315-316- The Kitchen Superintendent is' he who can distinguish 
the washed from non-washed food substai.ces, and can distinguish the- 
mixtures and varieties of tastes who is skilled in the culinary arts and 
who knows of the attributes of substances. 

1 317-319- The Superintendent of parks and forests is he who 
knows of the causes of growth and development of flowers and fruits, 
whoknoWB how to plant and cure the trees‘by administering proper 
soil and water at the suitable time, and who knows of their medicinal 
properties. 

3 320-324. That man is to be the Supervisor of buildings and: 
palaces who can construct palaces, ditches, forts, ramparts, images, 
machines, and bridges, who can dig wells, lakes, tanks, and can build 
artificial fountains and pumps for discharging water upwards,—all this 
very finely according to canons of fine Arts. 

® 325-326- That m: n is said to be in charge of the household who 
knows fully of the requisites of the king and collects the things at the 
proper time. 

327-328. That man should be appointed to the post of superinten-- 
ding the religions etablishments and institutions who>is mindful of his 
own duty in life, always devoted to religious parctices and has no 
greed and hankering. 

829-332. The Superintendent of charities is to be that person who 
does not disappoint tlie beggar, does ..ot amass wealth, who is charit¬ 
able, has no greed, can detect the merits of others, is not slothful, who 
is kind, gentle in words, knows the proper objects of charity and is 
very humble. 


1 SmWtfinRf—Corresponds to Superintendents of Botanical Gardens 

of modern times. 

3 The qualifications described here are those of the Civil Engineer. 
In modern times also the officer in charge of Public Works must be a 
Civil Engineer. 

3 HWTT—Cbmmodities. » 

This officer is something like a butler who ministers to the daily- 
wants of the household and keeps things in order. 
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333-636. Those who are versed in the arts of politics, have inte¬ 
lligence and are men of good deeds, habits and attributes, who are 
impartial to friends and foes alike, religious-minded and truthful, who 
are not slothful, who have conquered the passions of anger, lust and 
cupidity, who are gentle in speech and old in age should be made 
members of Council irrespective of caste. 

' 337-338. That man is to be appointed head of hostels and inns for 
strangers who looks upon all being as self, who has no hankering and 
has respect for guests, and who is always charitable. 

339-340. The examiner should be he who is devoted to the good 
of othdV's, who does not divulge other’s secrets, who bears no hatred and 
who appreciates merits of others. 

341-342. The chief is he who inflicts punishment in such away 
as not to annihilate the subjects and who is neither too cruel nor too 
lenient. 

343-344. The. head of the village, like the father and the mother, 
protects the people from aggressors, thieves and also from officers. 

1 345-346. The gardener collects flowers and fruits after having 
duly nourished the trees with care. . The ^collector of taxes is to be 
like him. 

2 347-348. The; clerk is to be he who has skill in accounts, who 
knows of the differences between countries and languages, and who 
can write without hesitation and without vagueness. 

349-350. The sentinel or news-hearer is to be well up in the use 
of arms and weapons, able-bodied, active in habits, and humble in 
responding appropriately (to orders). 

* 351-352. That man it a good collector of taxes and duties who 
realises these from shop-keepers in such a way as to destroy their 
capital. 

353-354. That man is said to be practiaingJpenanees who keeps 
regular fasts, systematically observes the rules, regulations and rites 
of religious life, is bent on meditation, self-controlled, merciful and 
uncovetous. 


1 The principle of Taxation is suggested by the art of the gardener 
who deprives the trees of their products bnt not of their life. Taxation 
is a painful necessity bnt mnst not he heavy enough to kill the people. 

- The must be proficient in Mathematics, History, Geography 
and Language- • 

3 Both as regards gw (>•«., duties or taxes on goods aud) wm 
(revenue from land) the principle of colleetion is the same —vi not 
to destory the prodnctive oapaoity altogether. 
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335 156 'Hiat man is charitable who skives away wealth, wife and 
sons t i th >.*a who beg for those and who takes nothing (in return.) 

357-Jo8. They are known to be Srulaj&a or learned men who can 
read and reach (theSrutis, Sraritis, and the Pur&nas), who have studious 
habiis. 

1 359-360. That man is Paur&nika who is master of literature, 
knows music, has a good voice is well up in the five aspects of Purines. 

2 331-362. That man is said to be versed in Sistraa who is master 
of Mimdmsd, Tarha, Veddnta, and authority as evidence, who kuows, 
where to place which word and who can ably explain matters to others. 

363-334. That man is an astrologer wlio knows the Sarnhita, 
Science of Time, Mathematics, and who is aware of the past, present 
and future conditions of men. 

365-366, That man is a Mdntrika (magician or ehairaer) who 
can discover merits and demerits by reciting hymns ,or incantations 
according to a certain order, who is devoted to hymns and incantations 
and who has influence with the spirits. 

367-368- That man is known to be a physician who can discover 
the real nature of diseases by studying their causes, symptoms and 
remedies, and who attempts prescriptions after knowing them to be 
curable or incurable. 

369-370. That man is a Tdntrika or an observer of the Tantras 
who tries to propitiate the gods by hymns and mantras other than 
those of Srutis and Smritis on the convictions that the proceedure 
would do good to him. 

371-372. Those who are eunuchs,'who are truthful, sweet-tongued, 
come of respectable families and are of beautiful forms, should be 
appointed In the inner apartments. 

373-376. The maid-servants are to be those who are faithful to 
their husbands, practise religious rites and who are able-bodied, not 
young but middle-aged, skilled in serving, and who are ever ready to 
do all works however humble. 

377-378. They are to be appointed as secret spies who are adepts 
in understanding the activities of enemies, subjects and servants a id 
who can faithfully reproduce what they hear. 


’ WTlft—The 5 aspects or characteristics of Pur4n4s. (I) (Drea- 
tion), (2 j s,(n*r4 (Destruction), (3) (Dynasties) (4) (hb cchs), (5) 

sfsjrtjpif.j;t (Deeds of dynasties). The Puranas treat of these 5 topics 
2 —Skilled in the proper use of words. 
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1 379-380. The VHradkaras are to be those men with arms who 
can teach people coming to the. presence of'the king the methods of 
salutation, etc.,, as well as the seats they should take. 

(?) 381-384. He is the head of the musicians who knows and can 
produce the seven notes, who knows how to sing in union with music or 
dance or beat. 

385-387. These lines describe the concubines. 

388-389. Other servants who can please their master’s heart by 
their work should also be appointed by the king for his own welfare 
(and satisfaction). 

3 390-392. (Among such attendants are) the songsters who awaken 
the king in the morning by . their music, posts, guards of honour, 
artisans and artists, fools, ventriloquists, dancers and harlequins, who 
are always useful. 

393-394. Those who construct parks, artificial forests and pleasure- 
gardens, builders of forts, (gunners) who can pierce the object they 
aim at by the balls thrown out of big cannons. 

3 395-396. Those who make lighter machines, gunpowder, arrows, 
cannon balls, and swords, and construct various tools and implements, 
arms and weapons, bows and quivers, &c: - " 

4 397-398. Those who prepare ornaments of gold, jewels, &*., 
builders of chariots, stone cutters, blacksmiths and those who enamel 
metals. 

3 399-400. Potters, coppersmiths, carpenters, roadmakers, barbers, 
washers, and those who carry nightsoil. 

* 401. Messengers, tailors and bearers of royal emblems and 

'102-403. Those who by the sound of trumpets, drums, conches, 
pipes, &c-, can construct battle arrays, and 

404-405. Sailors, miners, fowlers, menials and coolieB, repairors of 
implements, and those who are 


1 These men are masters of high class etiqnette. 

- Here follows an enumeration of the various crafts and industries 
that according to &wkrdchdryya , should be rightly enoouraged Her* 
is, in short, a picture of the socioeconomic life of the age of £ukr»»iti. 

3 The military industry is described in these 3 lines. 

4 Industries connected with wood, stones, metals and minerals ore 
enumerated here. 

3 The humbler industries are enumerated here. 

**Hfcwr—Coppersmith. 

WOT!*—Carpenter. 

“ Tailor. 
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406-407. Shop-keepers, prostitutes, those who live upon the musical 
instruments and their wives, weavers, bird-catchers, artists and leather 
merchants. 

408-400. Those who repair and clea.,se houses, utensils and clothes 
and winnow grains, those who know how to spread beds and fit ont 
tents, as well as governors (?). 

410-411. Those who prepare fragrant resins, and who are skilled 
in the preparation of betels—all these humble and low workers have to 
be appointed to their proper works. 

412-413. Truth and philanthropy are the two most sacred 'of all 
virtues. The king should always have servants having these qualities. 

414-415. Envy is the greatest of all sins, mendacity is greater 
than envy. The king should not have servants having these vices. 

416-417. The good servant is he who knows when what is to be said, 
and done and does or ssijps that at the proper time. 

418-419. The servant should get up during the last three hours of 
the night, consider the duties to be performed during the day, ease 
himself of excreta, remember Visnu and then have his bath. 

420-421. Then he should finish his morning prayers within half a 
muhUrta, go to his place of work and study what should be done and 
what not. 

422-423. Standing at the gate he should obstruct anybody who 
enters without permission, but let him in when after informing the 
king he has been ordered to do so. 

424-425. The mace-bearer having seen that people have come into 
the council-room, should communicate to the king their salutations 
and then point out their seats. 

428-427. Then he should go into the palace, and if ordered, come 
before the kiug bowing down to him as to the seoond self of Vi?au. 

428-429- He should fix his eyes on half of the master’s seat and 
not cast them anywhere else. 

130-431. He should approach the king as a burning fire ; the 
master who is lord of life and wealth is, as it were, a snake infuriated. 

432-43:. He should ever serve him with oare and never considei 
himself to be anything. He should take up his side, speak sweet words 
or speak clearly and distinctly when asked by him. 

1 435-436. In disputes or discussions which involve easy problems 
even if he knows of the opinions of the parties, he should not say 
anything. 1 


1 Club ; associations, here discussions, &C. 
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437-439. Hs should always be moderate in dress, and whan callad 
4>y the king with folded hands a id bant head, hear what he says. Than 
having obayed his comma id ha should inform his own actions. 

410. Having bowed down to the king oiie should take his seat 
■either on the side or in the front according to instruction, ' 

411-412. He should not indulge in loud laughter or coughing, 
■should desist from spitting, abusing, yawning, stretching the limbs as 
well as relieving the joints of the body. 

413-111. He should sit with pleasure at the place where he has 
•been o«dered by the king, and give up vanity though he be old and 

415-413. The well-wisher should say good words even when un¬ 
asked if there be some danger, or if, there be something wrong in the 
■affairs or if the time appointed for some action is seento be expiring. 

417-418. He should say what is pleasant, true, useful and virtu¬ 
ous, and always explain to him what is his good on terms of equality. 

449- He should describa the fame of.other kiugs and narrate the 
effects of virtuous life. . 

1 450-451, “ 0 king, thou art charitable, virtuous, valorous and 
. livest a moral life. There exists no immoral feeling in your mind.” 

452-453. He should always mention before him the persons who 
have been ruined through immorality. 

2 454, 1 2 3 Thou art superior to kings’—This should be said but . 

superiority to all must not be mentioned. 

3 455-455. The man who is aware of the conditions of time and 
place always serves the interest of others according to the circums¬ 
tances (presented before him). He should always say therefore to 
kings in a manner that does not do harm to others. 

457. He should never destroy the.iuterests of the subjects. 

458-459. Starved by hunger the Pandit should rather rest ev’en' 
--as a Jr/ pillar out he should never resort to means of livelihood that 
are atte ided with disrepute. ’ . 

460. One should be mindful of those activities with which he has 
• been entrusted. 0 ,e should not desire the rights of another, nor 
should he envy anybody. 


1 This is to be the burden of remarks made to the kings by 
visit .. -i 

2 This is a warning against exaggaraliou. The king should hear 
wha . 'at eeoou*mge him bat not what is downright flattery. 

3 Thus the praise that this king is better than many kings .is vague 
-and ,,,u. do. t r na .ite proper reputation of any specified ruler. 
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461-462. Or e should not mark the de'erts of others but try to 
remove them sb far as possible. There is t:otlti) g more efficacious for 
creating friends than philanthropy. 

463-464. One should net j nt off an action in ibe wish what 'I shall 
do your work aftei wards,’ but should proceed with it at once if possible 
without keeping it over for long on hope 

465-46 . One should not divulge the secret actions or policies of 
.the master—and should never even reflect in mind on envy and ruin 
about him. 

467. One should not glily consider the king to be one’s intimate 

468-469. One should give up companionship, intercourse and 
association with women, hangers-on, vicious men, enemies and those 
who have been forsaken. 

470. One should not imitate the dress and language of the king. 

471- r Even if one is well to-do and intelligent, one should not 
pride in these. 

472- 473. The skilful man should note the pleasure and displeasure 
of the kirg, by studying his inward feelings, outward expressions and 
movements. 

474. He should leave the king when displeased, but should humour 
him when satisfied. 

475-476. During displeasure the king causes one’s destruction and 
the prosperity of the enemy, and by giving rise to hopes, frustrates 
the fruits. 

477-478. Even without anger he looks as if he were angry ; and 
even though looking satisfied, he does no good for he speaks words 
feelingly but cuts off the grants. 

479-480. He faces contrariwise if his virtues are narrated, and he 
looks to other’s sides if some work is being done. 

481. These are the signs of displeasure. Now I mention the signs 
of pleasure. 


482-483. He is pleased at the sight, hears what one has to say with, 
eagerness, inquires about health and provides seats. 

484-485. He does not fear interviewing him in secret, and is 
known to be well pleased with hearing words of or about him. 

486-487. He appreciates pven unpleasant remarks coming from 
him, and accepts his presents though small in amount. 

488-489 He remembers him during conversation. These are the 
narks of royal pleasure. Service should be rendered to him. 
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490- 491. O 10 should always pat on the clothes, uniforms and 
emblems granted by the king, and ever communicate to him tho excess 
or deficit in one’s jurisdiction. 

492. He should hear of or narrate the stories relating to him. 

491- 494. If tl^ingh the fault of spies and secret officers the king 
says anything wrong, one should hear that in silence but not accept 
it as a truth. 

495. One should never desert a good master who has fallen into 
1 distress. 

1 496-497. One should daily wish for the good of him whose food 
lie has taken even once in life. Should not that of the Protector be 
•wished for always ? 

498-499. The subordinate may become the chief,in time through 
•constant service. The chief may also become subordinate through 
idleness in service. 

500-501. The man who is ever serviceable soon becomes the. 
: king’s favourite. He performs gladly the work that belongs to his 
jurisd-'ction. 

502. One should not do mean works, and the king should not also 
order for such. 

503-504. But in the absence of one who is to do that work, the 
king’s order should be obeyed. For even superior men have to do 
inferior works which become duties in time. 

505-503. One should not .desire harm for one with whom the king 
is pleased, nor should display the greatness of one’s own functions. 

507-503. The officers should not envy one another, nor should they 
•ever get into conflicts. For the officers are appointed by the king 
each to his oivn post. 

509-5 L0. Where the officers and the king both are in good order 
-there wealth is permanent, extensive and available 

511-512. The king should not express the deeds of another officer 
though he has heard of them nor should he hear of them through some 

513 -514. Those officers who do not explain what is good and what 
is harm ul to the king are really his secret enemies in the form of 


5 1 5 513 The king who does not listen to tin oounsols of ministers 
abon- • ! i.es good and bad to him is a chief in the dorm of a ruler, an 
exp! i the people’s wealth. 


The two lines teach gratefulness to hosts and kings. 
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517-518. Those ministers -who in concert with princes militate 
against the king(?) are secret thieves. 

519-520. Princes, even it young, should not be disregarded by 
ministers, but should always be carefully addressed in respectful 

521-522. One should never point out the defecfegaof their character 
to the king. For love of wife and children is very great, their slander 
is not likely to do good. 

523-526. ‘I am sure to accomplish first what is absolutely necessary 
for the king even though at the risk of life. Please command me’— 
Thus saying one should at once proceed with the work accorcjiug to 
one’s ability. And one should sacrifice his'life even for great deeds 
and for kings. 

527-528. The servant is for maintaining his kith and kin, never 
for .other purposes. All servants exploit wealth, while the king takes 
life. 

529-530. The king takes the life of servants in warfare and other 
great deeds. And the servant takes away the wealth of the king in 
the form of wages. 

’ 531. If they take otherwise they become destroyers of themselves. 

532-533. The king with the princes is always to be respected by 
_Aradtyas and other ministers. Below them in respectability comes the 
order of nine ministers, next the army of officers. 

534. The commander of ten thousand infantry is to be respected 
like the ministers. The commander of one thousand is slightly lower. 

535. One should not play like the king, and should encourage him 
while at play. 

536. The queen as well as daughters are not to be disrespected by 
the ministers. 

537. The relatives of the king as well as their friends have to be 
duly respected. 

528. When called by the king one should come immediately to him 
leaving thousand.important actions. 

539- One should not express even to a friend the well-considered 

deeds of kings. 

540- 541. One should not desire anything more than the salary that 
is not given and should not want salary in the course of the work. 


1 Both king,and servant are thieves in their own ways, by their very 
functions. So that taking of life and of wealth is legitimate in the two 
oases. etc. Deviation from these would lead to tyranny and 

robbery. 

Thus if the kingdrills men‘in ordinary times he becomes an arbi¬ 
trary ruler who is soon likely to be overthrown. And if the servants- 
Break open the coffers of the state they will be treated as robbers and 
vdl! have to rot in the jail. 
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542. One should not destroy the interests of others through greed. 

543. One should protect the king by one’s own wife, children and 
wealth'at the-proper time. 

544. One should not receive bribes nor should explain things to 
the king wrongly. 

545-545. One should advise the king for his benefit in some secret 
place when he is found to be an oppressor and punisher without rhyme 
or reason. 

547. One should not do anything that is good to the king but is 

harmful to the people. • • , 

548. Thus new taxes and duties are vexatious to the people. 

'549-550. If the king be an enemy of virtue, morality and strength 
people should desert him as the ruiner of the state. 

551-552. In his place for the maintenance of the state, the, priest 
with the conseut of the Prakrili, i. e., ministers should install .one who 
‘belongs to his family and is qualified. 

553-554.' The man who carries an astra, (i. missile,) should sit at 
» place beyond the range of the'weapon, the man who carries a'jastre, 
». e., an arm, at* a distance of ten cubits, and king’s friends where 
instructed. s 

555. Ministers and clerks should always sit at a distance of five 
cubits. 

556. The king should not enter the assembly without commanders 
and without full armour. 

657-561. The commander is of a high grade, but the priest is of 
a superior order ; friends and relatives ate of the same order. Minist- 
-ers have a very high status. The officers have a middle position. The 
audience p.nd clerks are of a low status. The servants and attendants 
are of the lowest rank. But even lower than these are the menials. 

562-564. In receiving the priest and ministers the king should 
•cheerfully get up from his seat, come before them, offer them seats and 
inquire about their health, &c., 

565. In the case of the officers he should sit gracefully- 

566-567. The king should hare three character—that of the autumn 
moon to the learned people, that of the summer sun to the enemies, and 
that of the spring sun to the subject. 


1 Expulsion of the king recommended when he is an enemy of the 
elate. 


12 
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568-669. If to people below the rank of Brahmapas the king should 
behave with leniency, these lower orders would overpower hint just as 
the elephant-catchers master elephants. 

670-571. The king shonld not indulge in jokes or sports with the 
servants. These cause insult to kings ai d are dangerous to them. 

572-573. These lower orders approach the king separately for 
their self-interest after finishing tlieir work well, for all are selfish. 

574-575. They frustrate, disregard and contradict the king’s 
instructions, eat the royal food, do not stay at their own functions. 

676-577. They divulge his secrets and make public his bad actions, 
put on the dress of the king and always deceive him. ; 

578-579- They decorate their wives and laugh when the king is 
angry, behave shamelessly and disregard the king in a moment. 

580. They disobey his orders and do not fear to do misdeeds. 

581. These are the defects due to jokes and sports indulged in by 
the king with men of lower orders. 

582-583. The officer or servant is not to do anything without the 
king’s written order. Nor should the king command anything great 
or small without written order. 

584. A written document is the best guide, for to err is human. 

585-586. Both the king who commands without writing and the 
officer who does anything without written orders are thieves. 

1 587. The written document with the king’s seal is the real king. 

The king is not a king. 

588-590. The best is the document which bears the king's seal 
and handwriting. The document written by the king is of a good 
validity, while that prepared by ministers is tolerable. That written 
by the citizens is inferior. But all are valid. ! 

2 591-594. Jmdtyas, princes and officers who have bden entrusted i 
by the king with responsibilities should submit written reports of their I 
work once a day, once a month, once a year or once during many 
yearB. 

595-596. The officers should keep a memorandum or precis of 
written oi ders passed by the king, for with time men forget or mistake- 
past things. 

667-598.. In ancient timeB writing was created by Brahmd to 
remind what happened,aB the symbol or representative of vocal sounds 
and tones. 

5 Here ie on abstract conception worthy of the most recent times. 
The rove) teal it i) e real king, cot the person. 

- both department to furnish daily, monthly, yearly, quinquennial 
rejorts, &c. 
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599*800. Documents are oE two kinds-—Eor describing works or 
deeds and. for keeping accounts oE inoaas and expenditure. Bach, 
howbver, has been greatly diversified through varieties of usage and. 

1 601-602- A jaga patra ,or a document oE jalgjno.it is one that 
contains an account of the case or suit brought forward, argn boats for 
»nd against, and also the decision. 

603-604. An djHd patra or document of order i3 one by which-, 
functions are entrusted to tributary, chiefs, officers or governors of 
diatricts. 


605-606. A praj&d patra, or document of notification is that by 
-whioh priests, sacrifices, worshippers and other venerable men are 
‘informed o£ the rites they have to perform. 

607-608. A sdaana patra or a document o£ public notice and 
regulations for the people is that which contains the kings’ own sig la- 
ture and date and begins in the following way:, “Hear ye all, or Notice 
is hereby given that, etc., such and such things must be done ioy you, 
.etc.” 

609-610. A prasdd patra or document o£ pleasure is that by which 
the king confers lands, etc., on persons satisfied with their services, 

valour, etc. 

2 611-612. Bhoga patra or the document giving right to enjoyment, 
the document giving right to the tribute, and the document giving 
right to .presents or privileges may be for generations or for certain 
stated periods. 

613-614. Tbebrothers and relatives who have voluntarily separated 
themselves from one another frame a document describing the partition. 
That is called bhdgalekhya or partition deed. 

3 615-616. One should frame a document after giving away or 
bequeathing houses, lands, etc. That is called ddna patra or deed of 
gift which is in destructible and cannot be received back. 

617-618. That document is called a deed of sale or purchase which 
-contains an account of the measurements, values and witnesses of the 
-dealings in houses and lands. 


‘ fTTunw'—Matters in dispute, the suit. 
Wamr—Decision, judgment. 

2 %m—Gifts. 

Grants of tribute. 
nHPftfW—Charters of privileges 
sqiqw—Present. • 

3 ITJsatw'—Whioh cannot be destroyed. 
gpup c j —Which cannot be brought back. 
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1 619-620. A i<ildi patra in that document which contains an 
account of the things pledged, values received and witnesses in the 
matter of a transaction which involves the pawn or pledge of movable* 
or immovables. 

621-622. A so tya lekhya is that agreement which Hwo townships 
make between themselves while the samtit patra is the treaty between 
two kings to observe dharma without fighting with one another. 

623-624. A rina lekhya or docnment of loan is known to be that 
which contains an account of the witnesses and is framed on the 
receipt of some money at interest. 

625-626. Suddlti patra or document or purgation is that which cor>- 
tains an account of witnesses and is framed after some course has been 
worked out or a penance has been duly performed. ’ 

2 627-628. A sdmayika patra or business deed is one which indivi¬ 
duals frame after combining thdir shares of capital for some business 
concern. 

629-630- A document which has not been executed by an aaaosaor 
or an, official or member of the Court and which is admitted by the- 
apposite party is said to be a deed of compromise. 

631-632. The letters that are written to know of each other’s works 
and circumstances should begin with words of blessing and grace and 
contain reference or reply to previous affairs. 

633-634. They should not be vague, and mysterious, but be dis¬ 
tinct in letters and wcrds, and should contain the names of themselves 
and their pareuts. _ 

1 Receipt for a pawn in lieu of certain things placed under 
esrtain conditions as to time, use, etc. 

2 —Joint-stock companies formed by the combination of 

shares or certain —(commercial transactions). 

—Individual shareholders who want to co-operate and form. 


kinds of business and legal documents enumerated 


a company 
s The 
in these lb 

(1) wjuw-—Sentence or judgment. 

(2) WRim—Order. 

(3) SRHSTTS—Instructions to priests, etc. 

( ) —Public Notification. 

(5) 0> ft s 

(6) wlim—Enjoyment, usufruct. 

(<) *WPf—Partition. 

. (8) ffTO- 1 Gifts. 

(9) aew—Sale or Purchase. 

(10) STriVT*— Security or pawn. 

(11) —As explained above. 

(12) 'Treaty. , 

(11) 35HPH—Loan. 

(14) Purification. 

(1&) — 


lined a 
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fc35-b36. These should be duly attended withYthe words of. respect 
in singular, dual or plural number and- marked with the year, month' 

fortnight, day, name and caste of the writers. 

637-638. kfema' patria is that which begins With obeisance or 
blessing, which fully explains the affairs and is systematic and is 
meant for master, servant or those who are to be served. 

_ 639-640. That which contains all these characteristics and des- 
h"d*dpai!ro attaCi UP01 ' oneself or refers to some pain suffered is called 

- i‘ Th ? S j av0 bee “ -meutiofed in brief the various docu- 

Z l B eS °r 1 8 - r “ tlon * together with the characteristic 

; ?° W 18 be ‘“g described the other class of writings 
by which accounts ot receipts and disbursements are kept. 

tin/cl 43 ;^ 44 - T he documents for keeping accounts are of various 
kinds and designated under different names according to the differen¬ 
ces m amount great or small, values and measurements. 

, An : ncome denotes the bringing under possession 
gold, cattle, grains, etc., annually, monthly or daily. , 

weaUh^to oth ex P en< *‘ ture denotes the giving away of possession of 

648. Income may be new as well as old. 

4 649. Expenditure is of two kinds—for enjoyment or for 


exchange Expenditure is of two kinds—for enjoyment or for 

650-651. Accumulated wealth is of three kinds, that whose 
proprietary rights are known to belong to others, that whose owners 
are not known, and that which is surely one's own. 

5 652. The wealth, the proprietary rights of which belong to 
others, re., the first class of accumulated wealth is, again, of three 
kinds, that which has been kept a B pawn or security by others, that 
which lias been realised by begging, and that which has been collected 
through loan. 

1 Besides the 15 classes of gw&sg mentioned above some others 
have been enumerated in 11. 631-41. The first .may be described as 
official, business or legal. The others which are of a private nature 

( 1 ) 

(2) siwt 

2 sjcg—Small. 

sgngr—Many. 

3 Three characteristics of ujjg_ 

(lj Commodities. 

(2) Possession. 

(3) Period of realisation. ' . 

4 ‘ Consumption,’ as the modern economic category is, may be 

dire,! us tell as indirect. It may 4>e for future:■ production and 
involve only an exchange of goods. . 

» In modern Publio Finance also Debts are shown on the A; ; rct 
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653-655. Aupaniihika wealth is that which has been placed with 
one by good people through confidence. Ydehita wealth ie that which 
has been collected without any consideration of interests, e.g, ornam¬ 
ents, Ac., while Auttamrnika wealth /is that whioh is borrowed at some 
interest. r ' i 

656-657. That wealth whose owners are unknown (t.e, the second 
class of accumulated wealth) is illustrated by gems and jewels picked 
up in streets. r 

2 658. That wealth whioh surely belongs to oneself (i.e., the third 
class of accumulated wealth) is again, of two kinds normal and 
artificial. 

659-661. That income is said to be normal which grows regularly 
by days, months or years. 

3 662-664. Profits of sale, interest, wealth realised by services 
rendered, rewards, remuneration, wealth conquered, &c. all these 
constitute adhiha (increase) class of one’s own wealth. All elBO is 
normal 

665. Accumulated wealth ie of two classes, last year’s surplus 
or balance and the current year’s receipts. 

* 666-667. Bach of adhiha and sdhajika or normal each of 

both the classes of one’s own wealth is again of two kinds, pdrthiva 
(territorial) and non-pdrthiva. 

668-670. Pdrthiva income is that which comes of laud, of 'the. 

That again is from varions sources, e.g., natural waters, artificial 
s, villages and cities. 

Income from the land is again divided into various classess owing 
to the divisions of land and great, small or medium amounts. 

5 671-672. The dnties, fines, royalties on mines, presents and 


1 Both the last two species of receipts have to be paid back. 
But there is an interest in one case while the other is gratuitous or 
friend ly he lp. 

'- ?TI5f*W—Naturally occuring, normal. 

—Increase (profits) for business. &c. 

* The class would be what is known as quasi-economic 

receipts of states in modern times i. revenues accruing not from 
the normal functions of the state as a ipolitical organisation, but 
from those of the state as business concern, owner of property, 

capitalist &c. 

4 —Pertaining to the earth, land, soils, &c. 

s —Wages, price paid for the use of any thing. 

The schedule of income as described in the above lines is given 

—Belonging to others. 

(1) uftafaW—Pawn placed by othtira as deposit. 

(2) qifalWT—Begged e.p.jOrnametrts, &o. 

(3) Loan. ' " 

II. W l iaretfibfc —Whose owners are unknown e.g., things picked up 
in streets, which escheat to the state. 
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contributions, Ac., are known to constitute non-territorial income 
according to writers and specialists. 

673. Expenditure is named after the purpose for which wealth 
has been realised. • 

674. Expenditure also can be both great and small. 

675. Expenditure falls into two heads—that which will come back, 
and that which destroy the right for ever. 

676-67/. That disbursement is said to be dbritta i. e., to have the 
attribute of being able to come back which is hoarded, deposited 
with others, exchanged, or lent to debtors with or without interest. 

678-681. Nidhi is that which is hidden underground, tipanidhi is 
that which is placed with others as deposit. That is said to vinimay- 
tkrita or exchanged which is received on payment of some price.. That 
is said to be ddhamarnika which is given to others with or without an 
increase. Of these that with interest is called a loan or Rina , that 
without interest in called y dchita or got by begging. ■■ 

682. That which does away with proprietary right is of two kinds, 
worldly and other-worldly. 

683-685. Aihika or woldly disbursement is divided into four 
classes—prise or return of value, reward, salary and food (and other 
necessaries). Pdralaukika or other-worldly disbursement (is innumer¬ 
able and) admits of infinite divisions. 

686-688. Pratiddna is known to be that which is paid by way of 
price. Pdritosika is that which is paid as reward for service, valour, 
-etc., Vetana is that which is paid as salary or. wages. - 

689-691. Upabhogya is said to be that which is paid for grains,, 
olothing, houses, parka, cattle, elephants, chariots etc., acquisition 
of wealth as well as for protection. 


III. —One’s own property :— 

(1) msfrPff—Normal, accruing to the state as a political 
organisation : 

(a) Ulfh'g—Terrestrial—coming from the right, of 
sovereignty over lauds, rivers, seas, lakes, tanks, 
wells Ac. 

(h) Wt—Non-terrestrial—taxes, duties, fines, pre¬ 
sents, royalties, prices. 

(2) «fURT—Increase— quasi-economie or semi-private re- 
. ceipts (i) Profits, (i«) Interest, (iii) Pees, (iv) lie 

wards, (v;* Salary, (vi) Booty. 

(a) 'jrfifV— Accruing from dealings in lands 
waters, Ac. 

(1) tm—Income from dealings in taxes, fines, Ao. 
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692-696. Houses are meant for gold, jewels, silver, coins, etc., 
musicial instruments, arms and weapons, clothes, grains and other 
necessaries, ministers, arts, play, physician, cattle, cooking and birds. 
Expenditure on these items is called bhogya. 

697-698 Pdralaukika expenditure is of four classes_that for pen¬ 

ances, sacrifices, worship ana charity. 

699-701. Both income and expenditure are of two classes, dvartaka 
and nivarti. 

702-703 The accountant or scribe who keeps accounts of income 
and expenditure should part with goods after writing and receive 
goods after writing in such a way as not to cause diminution or 
| n orease iu amount. 

704-708. Incomes and expenditures are of various kinds owing to 
the varieties of source, amount, relation, as well as measurement, 
number, and weight. 

707-’.08. For business purposes experts desire sometime the num¬ 
ber, sometimes the weight as methods of measurement. 

709-710. KMdna is known to be the standard of the angnla, 
Unmdna is known to be the standard of the balance, Parimdna is the 
standard of vessels. Samkhyd is the standard of numerical notation, 
one, two, &o- 

711. One should use these standards according to the heeds of 
, each ease. : 

712-713. Dravya or goods, is silver, gold, copper, coined for com¬ 
mercial purposes, cowries and gemB for use. 

714. Dhana or wealth is cattle, grains, clothes and grass. 

715-716. Gold which belongs to ownself acquires a value in 
commercial transactions and an object comes into existence on this 
earth through the concurrence of several causes. 

717. The m&lya of a commodity is the price paid f ir acquiring it. 

1 718-719. Priees of commodities, are high or low according as 
they are obtainable with or without ease and according as they do or 
do not possess attributes- 

729-721. One should not fix a low price for gems and minerals. 
Their depreciation is due to wickedness of kings. 


1 Determining tbe value f or price of a commodity two points are to 
be noticed—(1 )33*n3$&‘--Base ordiflSdtolty of attainment—referring to 
tbe cost of production determining the nupply, (2; —Its 

utility or power of satisfying wants, etc., because of its properties — 
referring to the demand for it determined by its uses. 
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729-730. The king after seeing and studying the document should 
place his handwriting wherever he likes. 

731-738. The Mantri , Chief Justice, learned adviser as well as the 
ambassador should write “ This document has been written with my 
consent.” .The Amdtya should write ‘ Well written is this,’ the Suman- 
tra then should write ‘Well considered.’ The Pradhdna should write 
‘True.’ The Pratxnidhi is to write 1 It can now be approved.’ The 
Crown-Prince should write x It should be accepted;’ And the Priest 
is to write ‘ approved.’ 

^ / 39-740. They should put down their seals over it at the end 
of the writing. ' And the king is to write and sign 1 accepted’ 

741-744. As it is not possible for the king to see fully all details 
owing to the pressure of work (multiplicity of duties,) the documents 
are generally to be examinded by the Crown-Prince and other advisers 
who are to write upon it with their seals. And the king should at once 
write ‘ Seen.’ 

745-746- Incomes should be written first, then the disbursements ; 
or incomes towards the left and disbursements towards the right of 
the page. 

747-773. These lines describe the technique of keeping acccounts 
and will not prove interesting to the general readers. 

774. Writing has been described in brief which is an aid to men’s 
memory. 

775-776. Gunja, Mdsa, Karaa, Paddrdha, and Pfastha, each is 
equivalent to ten times the item preceding it. An ddhaka is equivalent 
to five prasthas. 

- 777-778. Eight ddhakas constitute one armdna, twenty armdnas 
make one khdrikd. These measures differ with countries. 

779-780. A vessel five angulas deep and four angulas wide is 
known to be the measure of a quarter of prastha by specialists. 


1 Each docnment is thus to contain the signatures and seals 
of all the ten Prakritis or advisers .of the king as well as of the king 
himself and the Crown-Prince. So that everybody is accountable 
for the deed. 

-’10 ITW - ••• - - 1 W 

10 *ne ... ••• ••• 1 

10 wnj* ... ... ••• 1 MT5' 

10 sgof ••• • • ... ... 1 net 

5 wasf ... ... ... ... 1 Wf 

8 ... ... ... 1 WH H 

20 ... * — ••• ... 1 wifm 
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781-782. Numbers, either in ascending' or descending order are 
written from left to right and these being successively multiplied by 
ten reach up to the numeration called “ Parardha ” (10 ,T ). 

783-787. It is not possible to define number owing to the 'mmen- 
sity of time- The lifetime of Brahmfi is said to be two pqr&rdhag by 
the learned—unit, tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands, millions, &c. ' 

788- 789. Time is divided according to three systems—Solar move¬ 
ment, Lunar movement and according to Sdvana. 

789- 790. In making payments of wages one should always t^ke the 
solar time, in augmenting interest one should take the lunar time. And 
the Sdvana system should be followed in [giving] daily wages. 

791-792. Remuneration can be paid according to time, work or 
according to both. It is to be paid therefore as arranged *. e., accord¬ 
ing to contract. 

.793-794. ‘ This weight is to be carried by yon thither, and I shall 

give you so much for your work.’ Remuneration calculated on this 
system is according to work. 

795-796. “ Every year, month or day I shall t pay you so much.” 

•Remuneration calculated on this idea is according j^o time. . 

79.-798. ‘ So much work has been done by you in so much time. 1 

shall pay yon therefore so much.’ Remuneration thus calculated is 
according to both time and work. 

799-802. One should neither stop nor postpone payment of salary. 
Moderate remuneration is said to be that which supplies_the indispen¬ 
sable food and clothing. Good wages is that by which food and 
clothing are adequately supplied. Low wages is that by which only 
one can be maintained. 

803-804. According to the qualifications, of the workers there-, 
should be the rates of wages fixed by the king carefully for his own 
welfare. 

1 805-806. Wages is to be so fixed that the worker may maintain, 
those who are his compulsory charges. 

3 807-808. Those servants who get low wages are enemies by 


’ The equitable rate of wages is that which considers not simnly 
the absolute necessaries of life but recognises the 1 standard of life- 
arid comfort ’ as implied in the care for family and dependants. 

2 —Political and,social efEects of low wages. In consider¬ 

ing the labour Question and the rate of wages Sakr&ohiryya takes 
the essentially modern view that low wages is the oanse of sundry 
social and moral evils. And his equitable standard anticipates by 
centuries the socialistic cries for ‘ higher life ’ to be lived by the. 
working classes. * 
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■nature. They are auxiliaries to others and seekers of opportunities and 
plunderers of treasure and people. 

809. Wages of Sddras is to be just enough for food and raiment. 

810. The man who maintains meat-eaters is visited with their sin. 

811-812. The wealth that is stolen by the Brahmana leads to good 

life hereafter, and the wealth, that is given to the $udra leads only 
to hell. 

813-814. Servants are of three kinds—inactive, ordinary and 
-quick. Their wages therefore have to be low, ordinary, ana high 
respectively. 

815-816. For the discharge of their domestic duties servants 
should be granted leave for one y(Ima during day time and three ydmat 
by night. And the servant who has been appointed for a day should 
be allowed for half a y&ma. 

817-818. The king should make them work except on occasions of 
festivities, but in festivities also if the work be indispensable except¬ 
ing in any case the days of Srdddha- 

819-821. He should pay a quarter less than the usual remunera¬ 
tion to the diseased servant; pay three months’ wages to the servant 
who has served for five years ; six months’ wages to the servant who 
has been long ill ; but not more to any body. 

822-824. Even a slight pqrtioh should not be deducted from the 
full remuneration of a servant who has been ill for half a fortnight. 
And a, substitute should be taken of one who has lived for even one 
year. And if the diseased be highly qualified he should have half 
the wages. 

825. The king should give the servant fifteen days a year respite 
from w.ork. 

826-827. The .king should grant half the wages without work to 
the man who has passed forty years in his service. 

828-829. For life, end to the son if minor and incapable, half the 
wages, or to the wife and well behaved daughters. 

880-831.' He should give the servant one-eighth of the salary by 
way Of reward every year, and if the work has been done with excep¬ 
tional ability one-eighth of the services rendered. 


Do these economic theories and conceptions of. Sukranlti point S' 
the actual economic condition of,the ago depioted in it V There are other 
features in the treatise, economic, political and social, which suggest 
a highly complicated and comparatively modern organisation. It is 
very likely the Problem of Labour also yes acute and §ukr&ch:lryya 
had to face those problems'which have tried the financial skill and 
statesmanlike ability of the greatest ministers of states in the ancient 
city-republics as Weil as modern empire-states. 
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832-833. He should give the same salary to the son ef the man 
who died for his work, so long as he is a minor, otherwise should pay 
the remuneration according to the offspring’s qualifications. 

1 834-835. He should keep with him (as deposit) one-sixth or one- 
fourth of the servant’s wages, should pay half of that amount or the 
whole in two or three years. 

836-837. The master by harsh words, low wages, severe punish¬ 
ments and insult, brings out in the servant the attributes of the 

838-839. Those who are satisfied with wages and honoured by 
distinctions and pacified by soft words never desert their master. 

840-841. The worst servants desire, wealth, the medium want both 
wealth and fame, the best want fame. Reputation is the wealth of the 
great. 

842-843. The king should satisfy both his servants and subjects 
according to their qualifications, some by spreading out branches, 
others by giving fruits. 

844-845. He should gratify the others by gentle looks and smiles, 
soft words, good feast and clothes, and betels and wealth ; 

846-848. Somebody by inquiries about health, etc., and the grant 
of privileges, bearers, ornaments and uniforms, umbrellas, chdmar, &o. 

849-852. By mercy, obeisance, respect, attendance, services, know¬ 
ledge, love, affection, assocition, offer of half one’s seat or the full seat, 
praise cr recital of the deeds done for the good of others- 

853-855. He should mark those who have been his employees by 
the proper insignia of office placed on steel, copper, bronze, silver, 
gold and jewels. 

856-857. For distinguishing from distance he should separate the 
officers by clothing, crowns, and musical instruments, &c. 

858- The king should not give to anybody the uniform that is 
peculiarly his own. 

2 859-861. Ten advisers have been mentioned, beginning with 
Priest. All of them are of the Br&hmana caste. In their absence 
Ksatriyas are to be appointed, VaiSyas in their absence again but 
never budras are to be appointed even if they be qualified. 


1 The idea of establishing a Provident Fund is unmistakably 
suggested here. 

2 Here is a solution of the difficulty as to how each adviser could 
be made to take the responsibility of all departments. 
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862-863. The village head should be appointed a Br&hmana, the 
clerk is to be a Kdyastha. The tax-collector is a Ksatriya. The lord 
of sahasa is also a Ksatriya. 

864. The Collector of duties is a ValSya, and the sentinel is of 
SAdra caste. 

865-866. The Commander,is to be a Ksatriya, and in his absence 
a Brahmana. Neither Vaf6y nor a Sfidra nor a coward. 

867. The Commander is to be, valorous and (so) may be selected 
from all castes. 

868. The [fighting] is the duty of the four pure as well as of the 
■mixed castes, although it is not a holy [duty]. 

869. The king augments the happiness of the caste to which he 
■ himself belongs. 

870-874 The servant should desert such a king as does not remem¬ 
ber good done for him, is not satisfied with good service, does not 
remember the connexions between remarks, is suspicious, ana gives 
pain to feelings when aggrieved. 

875. Here have been narrated the marks as well as functions of 
.princes and others. 




CHAPTER III. 

GENERAL RULES OP MORALITY. 

1. Now are being explained to all the ordinary roles of social 
polity. 

2-3. The activities of all creatures are known to have happiness 
for their end. There can be no happiness without morality. So one 
should be devoted to morality [dharma], 

4-5. bet not one try to get mokga without trying to acquire the 
other three [viz., dharma, artha and kSma], and let him constantly 
follow [the path of] moksa without discarding the other three. This is 
the [golden] mean in all religions. 

d-7. One should have low hair, nails and beards an4 clean feet 
and glands, should have daily baths, use scents and decent clothing, 
but should not be excessively gaudy. 

8-9. One should always bear medicinal substances in jewels etc., 
consecrated by mantras, have umbrellas and shoes and walk in the 
streets with eyes fixed on the straight path only. 

10. And at night on occasions connected with death one should 
be a stick-beaver and have a head-dress. 

1 11. One should not mind other business while under a call of 
nature nor should use force to stop that call. 

12. One should follow with respect friends who do good bat keep 
others at distance. 

13-15- One should give up by mind, body and speech the follow¬ 
ing ten sins : Envy, stealing, illegitimate passions, depravity, harsh¬ 
ness, untruthfulness, divulgenoe of secrets, evil design, atheism and 
perverseness. 

10-17. Man by practising virtues as far as possible does earn 
merits. There is no doubt about it. 

18-19- One should not do in deed the sin that oue has thought of 
in mind. According to religious men one has to enjoy the effeots (of 
sinful work). (?) 

20-22. One should serve as far as possible people who are out of em¬ 
ployment, who are diseased and who are aggrieved, should always look 


1 tSukraniti, as has been explained above, is not a treatise on 
political organisation only but is the comprehensive art of life. So 
one may find economic maxims and precepts in it as well as social 
and hygienic rules. 

In the last few lines we have'an account of what the householder’s 
physical and material life is to be. The use of shoes, sticks, umbrellas 
and charmed amulets is recommended^ 
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upon even ants and worms as oneself, and even if the enemy be harmful, 
should be doing good to him. 

2.1. He should have the same attitude towards prosperity and 
adversity, and envy not their results but their causes. 

'24. He should speak good, moderate, consistent, and sweet words 
at the proper time. 

25. He should be cheerful, well-behaved, kind and gentle, 

60. He should not be happy alone, should not trust every body, 
and should not be suspicious (or timid). 

27-28. He should not declare anybody to be his enemy nor himself 
to be anybody’s enemy, and should not publish the insults or cruelties 
of the master. 

1 29-30. .He should be wise in humouring others by attending 
to their likes and dislikes and ministering to them in the manner 
satisfactory to them. * 

31-32. He shonld neither repress the senses nor indulge them 
excessively. The senses running riot easily destroy the mind. 

| 33-34. The antelope, the,elephant, the fly, the bee and the fish— 

I these five are ruined through sound, touch, form, smell and taste 
; respectively. 

35. Of these the touch of females captivates the heax-t of even the 

36. So one should duly enjoy these things with restraint. 

- 37. One should, not sit very near mother, sister and daughter. 

38. One should call a female according, to the relationship, and 
address her whether related or unreleted.as good sister. 

39-43. -Living with other persons, speaking with them even 
j publicly, independence even for a moment, and residence in their 
j houses should not be granted to females by the husband, king, son, 
j father-in-law and relatives; nor leisure for any thing besides domestic 
j duties. 

44-47. The woman gets disgusted with the husband who is cruel, 
barbarous, severe, always abroad, very poor and sickly, and attached 
to other women, and takes to some other man. Henoe men should 
carefully avoid these defects to keep their wives. 


1 em—Teudeneies. 

-«TSfPp»—Glands whieh sea ret e refuse matter from the body, e, g„ 
•yeglands, armpits, dto. 

Excessive. 
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48-49. One should keep his wifo and children by giving them as 
far as possible clothing, food, love and affectionate Words, as well as- 
living always very near them. 

50-51. One should not visit places sacred because of chaityae, 
holy flags, shades, or regions covered with dusts, stones, or places for 
sacrifices and baths. 

52-53. One should not cross the river by arms, nor approach a 
fallen fire, nor should climb a boat or a tree that is likely to give way, 
nor (also get into) a bad vehicle. 

1 54 55. One should not turn up the nose, nor scratch the ground,, 
should not press the head by folded hands, attempt useless things by- 
the limbs or remain intoxicated for long. 

56. One should desist from activities of body, mind and speech 
before fatigue. 

57-59. One should not keep’the thighs up for long, and at night 
should not go under trees, or to courtyards, chaitayas., squares (cross¬ 
ings of streets) and liqour houses. 

60. One should not go to solitary forests, unoccupied houses and 
cremation-grounds even by day. 

61. One should not always look to the sun and should not carry 
weight by the head. 

62. One should not constantly, see minute things or burning,, 
(bright) impure and unpleasant substances. 

63-64. One should not Jiake foqd, or dream, study and think about 
\ wonie . sell liquor, practise aiming and receive or give any thing in 

65-66. Ordinary people are the guides and instructors of the 
wise me. for all ordinary activities. Hence the meu versed in Sdstras 
should follow these people for social function. 

67 68 One should not abuse the king, the country, the race, the- 
i faniib nod the religion, and should hot even mentally break the 
cust' 'o' the folk though that were possible. 

6 (i: e should remedy what has been said or done improperly— 

not! , , i.y force but by reason. 

en are very rare who can openly declare their vices. 
Hei < e man should fqrsake the undesireables by ti iding them 

on; c opinion as well as the rules of Sititrae. 


« 1 ftppj—useless- 

—Intoxicated. 
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72. One should not even in mind reflect on the immorality that 
looks very like morality. . 

73-74. 'Iam guilty of thousand offences, what if I commit one 
more ? ’ One should not practise vice by thinking in this way, for a 
vessel is filled by drops. 

75-76. ‘How should my days and nights pass in the future?' 
One should not thus be a pessimist but should always remember 
(past things.') 

1 77-73. One should first get rid of arrays of compound argu¬ 
mentative discourses, and rules got-up or made according to one’s 
desires, reject the*hymns, praises and adulations and. then carefully 
collect the spirit or essence (of oftstras). 

2 79-80. The theory of religion and morals is very complicated 
hence people should practise the rules of Sruti, Smriti, and P&r&naa 
which have been followed by the good men. 

81-82. The king should neither protect nor allow residence to the 
friend, son, preceptor, thief and enemy who are addicted to various 
practices. 

83-81. One should know the following six classes of enemies— 
those who set fire, poisoners, armed ruffians, robber of wealth, plun¬ 
derers of fields and seducers of wives. 

85-86- The wise man. should never for a moment disregard the 
wife, the child, the disease, the slave, the cattle, wealth, studies and 
attendance to the good. 


1 Here is Sukr&ch&ryya’s advice as-to the interpretation and 
acceptance of Siistras He refers to the difficulties arising out of the 
peculiar characteristics of the Sanskrit language and of the Hindu 
written documents as well as out of the tendencies of people to 
interpolate, add, or take away texts according to the needs of the time. 
It, therefore, requires great skill on the part of guardians of society 
to remove the extraneous matter and find out the real spirit of some 

The peculiar arrangement of compounds. This gramma¬ 
tical difficulty is of no mean order. For arl^M and compounds of 

the same words give thoroughly different interpretations. These, there¬ 
fore, have'to be first considered. 

—Got up—Interpretations or texts may be connected ‘or inter¬ 
polated. 

—Long chains of argumentative reasoning and interpreta¬ 
tion, when found in text books, are real hindrances not helps to those 
who seek truth and want g uidance-;-- j 

—Exaggerations and overstatements of which Hindu trea¬ 
tises are full should be carefully weighed before the injunction of the 
Sa slrat cm'be accepted for practical life. 

2 The moral and religious guide is not thlMiook but the man. 

14 
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87-88. One should not live for a day at a plat* where the king, 
the rich people, the priest, the physician, the custom andi the country 
are antagonistic to him. 

89-90. One should not live for a day at a place where the officers 
are impotent, and females and children barbarous, foolish and ad veil - 


91-94. One should not wish for wealth, fame, life and re-idence 
at a place where the king is indiscreet, councillors are partial, the 
learned men are deserters of good paths, witnesses are liars and where 
there is predominance of the female and the lower folks. 

95-96. What is the good of crying at a place where the mother, 
does not nourish in infancy, the father does not educate well and the 
king is the robber of wealth ? 

97-98- What is the good of crying at a place where the friends, 
relatives and the kings are angry even though they are well serve! 
and the house is liable to be destroyed by fire or thunder V 

99-100. What is the good of crying at a place where through 
neglecting the advice of authorities and conducting oneself ’through 
pride evil consequences ensue ? 

101-102. One should always carefully respect the king, the god, 
the preceptor, the fire, the ascetic and the man who is old in age and 
virtue. 

103-104. One should never even mentally go against or do harm 
to the mother, the father, the preceptor, the husband, the brother, the 
son and the friend. 

105-106- One should not fight with relatives or challenge the 
powerful or quarrel with the women, children and the elderly and the 
foolish people. 

107-108. One should not eat good things alone, study problems 
and interests aloue, travel in the street alone, or keep up alone among 
sleeping men. 

109-110. One should neither follow nor obstruct the duties of 
anotherwnan : and should never sit on the same seat with people'who 
are of inferior grades in character and work with females. 

111-113. The following six vices have to be got rid of by men 
who want prosperity in this world—sleep, sluggishness, fear, anger, 
laziness, and procrastination. There is no doubt that these are great 
hindrances to work. < 

114-115. The man who is resourceful, praotises Yoga, is learned 
in theories and is brilliant in intelleot, is always mindful of his own 
duty and abstains from the pursuit of others’ wives. 
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116-117. Oneshould bo a good speaker, know the significance 
of words and their position, be a word-painter and always cheerful 
iu expressions, should always hear for long and understand very 
quickly. 

118. One should enjoy one’s goods after knowing them.' 

119- One should not disclose his excessive asal for sale or 
purchase and his own misery. 

120- 121. One should not. enter another man's house without 
business and without permission and unasked should not say to 
anybpdy thiugs happening in one’s house. 

122-123. One should make his talk with few words but of much 
significance for the accomplishment of his object, and should not 
give out his own opinions without [fully] understanding [the subject- 
matter]. 

124. After having fully known other’s opinions. 

125. One should not make father or son witnesses to the quarrel 
between husband and wife. 

126-127. One should mature policies in careful secrecy and 
should not forsake the man ,who takes shelter with him, should wish 
to work bo the best of his ability, and should no:, gat dispirited under 
danger while working. ' . 

128-129. One should not - touch any man to the quick and should 
not-say false things about anybody. One should not abuse anybody 
nor make anybody indulge in madness. 

1 130. An action which is religious but disapproved by the people 
does no£ lead to heaven. 

131. Whose words do not frustrate themslves by their own logs.- ? 

132. One’should make reply aftercareful consideration and not 
speak abruptly v 

133. The merits of even enemies have to be recognised while the 
demerits of even preceptors have to be got rid of. 

134-135. Neither prosperity nor adversity is likely to be perma¬ 
nent. It is only tbe work of past lives that is the cause of permanent 
wealth or misery, 


136. Hence one should not diminish love in all creatures. 

137-138. The king should ever be far-sighted and have presence 
of mind; should never be adventurous, slothful or procrastinating. 


1 tram—The possibility of a conflict between formal morality 
(and religious codes) and people’s conscience is here suggested. The 
advice of &ukrkchftryya is to follow the Vox populi. 
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139*140. The man whp proceeds with a work after knowing it t.. 
be highly difficult, andiwho has long views at the comp^emjenjeitt enjoy* 
happiness for ever. 

141. The man who hoe presence of mind can proceed with ihe 
work as he gets it. 

142 SueceFB is doubtful either thicugh fickleness or through 
difficulty of the work. 

143-144. The man who does not attempt ti e work even at the 
proper time is lazy. He can never have success end ie ruined with liis 
family. 

145-146. The adventurous man is lie who commences a‘work 
without knowing the effect,.—is sure to be unhappy either tl rough the 
action or its effects. 

147-148. The procrastinating man is he who does little work in 
much time. He suffers from insignificance of results. One should 
therefore be far sighted. 

149*151- Work done adventurously may sometimes bear good * 
fruits. Sometimes even well-considered actions are futile. Yet one 
should never do anything abruptly, such actions are harmful. 

152-153. Sometimes good comes out of evil actions. And the evil 
which comes out of a good action is not the source of evils. 

154-155. That work is not to be suspected which is avoided by the 
servant, the brother, the son, and the wile but done by the friends. 

156-157. The foolish man who without knowing fnlly [the capacity 
of] a friend, employs him iu some act of friendship, gets bis object 
frustrated. 

158-159. The mental attribute of auy man cauUot be easily dis¬ 
covered. So one should try to acquire friends. Acquisition of friends 
is happiness to men. 

160-161. One should not confide too much in any trustworthy 
person, e. g., the son, the brother, the wife, the ministers or the officers. 

162. Since the desire for wealth, women and kingdom is great in 
all men. 

163-164. One should trust only those actions whioh have been 
•tried and proved. . Having placed confidence in some body as oneself 
one should weigh his action personally. 

165. He should not consider his words useless or antagonistic, 
eimply by reasoning. , 

166-167- One should forgive the trustworthy person if hie action 
leads to loss of one sixty-fourth pact of its fruit. The man who is 
religious, moral and powerful should keep up friendship with hjtn. 
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168*169. One shonld honour the respectable parsons with gifts, 
distinction, *o., and should ueyer he severe in punishment or harsh 
in words. 

170-171. Even the wife and the son get terrified by punishment 
And harsh-words. Even beasts get tamed'through gifts and sweet 
words. 

£ 172-173. Qne. sho,uld uever.be mad or vain with learning, valour, 

f wealth, bi^th or strength. 

174-175. The man who is proud of his learning does not care fo* 
the advice,of the authorities and considers even harmful things as 
desirable arid useful things. 

176-178- The man who, proud of his valour, abandons the path 
followed by the people, loses his life by rashly undertaking warfare, 
and though armed, by giving up the recognised military tactios. 

179-180. The man who is proud of his wealth does not know of his 
own infamy just as the goat uses his urine to wash his own urine- 
ecented mouth. 

181-182. So also the man who is proud of his birth disregards all 
persons, good as well as other men, and directs his attention to bad 
actions. 

183-184. The man who is proud of his strength applies his mind 
rashly to warfare ; obstruct* everybody by his Strength or even tha 
animals. 

185-186. The man who is proud of his distinction looks upon the 
whole world as a piece of Btraw.’, The worthless maii also desires the 
most precious of all seats. 

187. These are known as mada or passions of the vain and the 
following are the dama or virtues of the good. 

188-189. The result of learning is wisdom and humility, that of 
wealth is,sacrifice and charity, that of strength is known to be the 
protection of the good. 

190. The result of valour is that enemies are subdued and made 
tributaries. 

191. The simple result of good fiirth is contentment and modera- 


192. The result of fame is that all are like.oneself. 

193-194. One should give up \anity and earefully receive 
knowledge, mantra, medicine, wife and gems even from low families. 

195. One should give away that when received, wbiob one does 
nor care for whan lost. 
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lkti-197. One should neither caress or repress too much the wife 
or the child, but. should Appoint them to domestic duties and to studies 
respectively. 

108»l9St. One should not take anything however email belonging 
to others which is not given, should not publish the vice of any man 
and should not abuse the wife. 

200-201. One should not give false evidence and stop the evi¬ 
dence that has been produced, but should speak untruth when life or 
gioat affairs are at stake. 

202-203. One should not point out, even where known, the poor 
man to the man who wants to give away bis daughter in marriage, the 
moneyed man to the thief and the man who has hidden himself to the 

204-205. One should not create dissensions between the husband 
and wife, mother and father, brother and brother, master and servant, 
•ister and sister, friend and friend, or between preceptor and disciple. 

20(1. When two j ergons are talking, though even seated, do not 
go between them. 

207. One should attend to friend, brother and relative as to one’s 
own self. 

208-209. Ono should honour by questions oE health, gifts of water, 
etc., tlie man who tlx ugli humble, lias come to hie house. 

210-211. Ono with sons should not ask his daughter who has 
children to live in his house or the sister with her husband ;bnt should 
maintain them whon they are widowed. 

212-218. The snake, the fire, the wicked man, the king, the son-in- 
law, the nephew, tlie disease and the enemy—these are not to be disre¬ 
garded aa being too small- 

214-215. One should deal with these from the standpoint of crue¬ 
lty, sharpness, wickedness, sovereignty, daughter’s preBtige, one 
sharing in the privilege of offering manes to the ancestors, increase 
and fear. 


210- One should not preserve anything of debt, illness and enemy 
as i einaindor. 

217-218. Asked for sen elhing t>y supp liants one should not make 
liaisb reply, lot do what they; wont or ask somebody to do that. 

219-220- One should eagerly listen to the praises of the charitable, 
the religious minded and the valorous, but should never care for their 
blemishes. 
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221-222. A man should take good and moderate food and walk at 
the proper time, eat after giving to the gods, live in pleasure, always 
have sweet thoughts -and be pure. . 

223. He should always enjoy, eat and commit nuisance in private 
'places. 

224. He should be always active and take part in physical exer¬ 
cises with pleasure. 

.225. One should not abuse food, and if quite well should accept 
friendly feasts. 

226. The best menu ' of food is that which contains all the six 
tastes beginning With sweet. 

227. This is about enjoyment (carnal). 

228. The best exercise is fight and wrestling with the expert 
athletes. 

j 229. Sleep is best during night excluding the first and last Yftma. 

230. The miserable, the blind, the dwarf and the dumb are never 
to be laughed at. 

231. One should not apply oie’s mi id t > wrong deeds but carry 
out one’s own duties without delay. 

232-233. The man should give up vanity (and do his duty) by 
perseverance, strength, intelligence, patience, rashness or prowess. 

1 234. If the task is accomplished by quarrel, quarrel is good. 

235. Otherwise life, wealth, friend, fame—all these are destroyers 
of happiness. 

236. One should not say undersirable things to, and should not 
look to the defects of anybody. 

237. Commands of the great and of the king are not to be 
violated. 

238. One should advise even the preceptor who-appoints one to 
-an evil action. 

239. But one should not disregard an inferior person even when 
he prompts him to good action. 

j 240-241. One should not leave his place by making the young 
/ wife dependent on herself. Women are the roots of evils. Can young 
( females be left with others ?- 

242. One should not get intoxicated with spirituous liquors and 
should not indulge in evil company. 

243-248. The chaste wife, step-mpther, mother, daughter, father, 
wife, widowed daughter, or sister who has no offspring, aunt, brother’s 
wife, sister of father or mother, grandfather, preceptor who lias no son, 

> The work is to be done by hook or by orook. 
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father-in-law, ancles, grandson who is young and oi'phanrj brother, 
sister’s son,—these must he maintained carefully to the best of one’» 
ability even under adverse circumstances. 

240-250. In times of prosperity one should maintain the families of 
both parents, friends, wife’s family, and the attendants, servants and- 
maidservants. 

251. One should maintain also the deformed, the Btranger, the- 
poor and the helpless. 

1 252-253, Woe to the man who does not take care to maintain his- 
kith and kin. All his virtues go for nothing. In fact though living- 
he is dead. 

2 254-255. What is the value of his life who does not maintain 
relative, who does not subdue enemies and who does not protect things 
acquired ? 

-i 

256-257. .1 he .jnsn who is masteied by his wife, the debtor, the 
valetudinary, the beggar, the worthless, and the man who is dependent 
on enemies—all these are dead though possessing life. 

258-259. One should hide the number of years lived, wealth, 
domestic follies, mantra, carnal enjoyments, medicines, charity, honour 
and insult. ’ 

. 260-261. One should without loth undertake travels, attend royal 
courts, study SSstras, see prosititutes and make friends with the 
learned. 

262-263. Through travel the numerous religious (customs)— 
materials, animals, races of men, hills, etc., come within the oognisauce 
of man. 


3 264-267. The man who habitually attends courts and assemblies, 
acquires knowledge as to the character of kings and royal officers the 
nature of justice and injustice, the men who falsely quarrel and the 
men who have real grounds of conflict, and the procedure of cases and 
suits both customary and legal. 

268. One who studies the truth of &<lstras cannot be vain and 
bigoted. 


1 No more powerful account of the joint family system can be 
devised than that given in these lines. 

- The sanction for co-opera'oive domestic Life as opposed to com¬ 
petitive individualism is also very strong. 

3 Education in politics through taking part in administrative 
institution even as audience is highly recommended in modern times. 
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. 1 261k Hut ojle who studies only one Sdstra cannot decide upon 
any course of action. 

2 270-271- The intelligdnt-man, therefore, should inspect many 
sciences and always study carefully many $dstras. 

272-274. The prostitute takes others’ money but: does not ^.become 
their slave, on the other hand is competent enough to overpower them, 
so one should com@ under nobody’s authority but have the world under 

275-276. Through associates with learned men meaning of Sruti , 
Smtili, Puniuas are known and intelligence gets quickened. 

277-273. One should never eat food without giving it to the gods, 
micestors and guests. The man who cooks for himself only through 
foolishness ljv^s only to go to hell. 

279-230: One should give the road to superiors, the strong, 
the diseased, the corpse, the king, the respectable people, the man who 
is observing a vow arid also to the man who goes in a conveyance. 

281-282. One should keep five cnbits'from the carriage, ten cubits 
from horse, one hundred cubits from the snake, and ten cubits from 
the ox; 

283-284. One should not trust'the abodes of the horned, nailed and 
toothed animals, the wicked people, rivers and women. 

285-286- One should not, while eating, go along a street or speak 
with laughter, should not sue, for what is lost or talk of one’s own 
deeds. . 

287-288. One should leave the company of those who fear them¬ 
selves, give up the service of the lower orders and should never hear 
stealthily the conversation of others. 

289-290; One should not desire work with the superiors unless 
requested by them. The head of RUhu was cut down through drinking 
with the gods. 

291-292. Evil actions of the great become their ornaments as it 
were- The drinking of poison by iSiva would cause death to others. 

293. The powerful man can destory everything just like pure fire. 

294. One should not stand in the presence of the preceptor, the 
king and the superiors- 


' Practical life is so organised that one aspect is dependent on 
another. So for the guidance of man all the sciences have to be re¬ 
quisitioned: Otherwise the injunctions will be too narrow, one-sided 
and conflicting. 

2 An art is based on many sjiences. The art of human life is thus 
built upon many Social Sciences. Hence the necessity of having a 
multiplicity of subjects iu a course of studies whether for public or for 
guardians of state- 
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®® 5 l ' , 0ae should not desire anything even mentally on the sfcreagb 
that ‘ the king ie my friend.* a 



298-299. The wise man takes to his duties in the order of their 
importance as absolutely necessary, eto., or in the order of their arrival 
as received first, last, soon or late, eto. 

300-301. The procrastination of Gautama’s son in the evil action 
of killing his mother, though commanded by his father, has beer well 
honoured. 

302-306. One should always master the world by love, association, 
praise, submission, service, artifice, arts, words, wisdom, affection, 
simplicity, valour, charity, learning, gettingiup or oomiag in front 
to receive superiors, words spoken with cheerful smiles, and benefits 
rendered. 

307-309. These methods of subjugation are quite useless with 
regard to wicked people. The wise man therefore should leave their 
company, and if possible should overpower them by force of punish¬ 
ment, stratagems or such like methods. 

810-311. The study of &ruti, Smriti, Pur&nae together with the 
Angas, Upavedaa and Kal&s is always beneficial to man. 

312. Hunting, gambling, womanizing and drinking—these ore the 
passions of man. 

313. One should give up these four and be rational. 

314-315. One should not use craft in dealing with_anybody or 
destroying his income, and should not even mentally desire harm to 
anybody. 

316-317. That action is good which makes the three epochs be¬ 
come firm, e. g-, which leads to attainment of heaven softer death, and 
fair and permanent reputation while olive. 

322. One should not imitate either the king or the superiors. 

322. One should not go alone to attook snakes, tigers and thieves. 

324- One should slay the assassin, even though he is a preceptor, 

who tries to kill him. 

325- One should not aid in a conflict but should protect the 
leader. 

326- 327. One should not sit on important seats before preceptors 
and the king ; nor being arrogant, distort their sayings, through 
(false) reasoning. 
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428-489. The inferior man does not know what ought to be 
done, but knows, what has been done (and so blindly follows the 
precedence). The superior does not divulge what he is going to do or 
what he has done- 

339-331 One should not totally accept without verification wife’s 
statements about the offences of mother, son’s wife, brother’s wife 
and co-wife. 


332-333. The eight natural defects of women are mendacity, 
rashness, attachment, foolishness, greed, impurity, cruelty and vanity. 

•334-335, One should not chastise by harsh words the son after 
the sixteenth year, the girl after the twelfth year, nor should punish 
the daughter-in-law. 

336-33;. Daughter’s sons, sister’s sons and brothers are more 
important than sons. Brother’s wives, sons’ wives and sisters are to 
be maintained as being more weighty than daughters. 

338-339. For the maintenance of relatives the master always 
tries to earn and keep (wealth. Others who do not do so) are 
as it were thieves. 

310-341. About association with females. 

342-345. One should give away his daughter in marriage to, 
and be friends with, somebody after examining his wealth, birth, 
character, form, learning, strength and age ; he may give his daughter 
even to a penniless man who possesses (proper) qualifications of age, 
learning and beauty'and should not judge (bridegroom) by his beauty, 
age and wealth and who asks for a wife. 

346-347. One should first examine the family, then learning, then 
age, then chrracter, then wealth, then form and lastly the country of 
birth ; marriage is to be entered into afterwards. 

348-349. The daughter wants beauty, mother wealth, father learn¬ 
ing, friends high birth, outsiders food and festivities. 

350-351. One should have for his wife the girl who is born in the 
race of a Risi, who is not of the same race as his, who has a brother, 
whose family is good and who has no defects of birth. 

352-353. One should pursue learning by moments and wealth by 
grains. The moments and the grains are not to be left out by the man 
who wants learning and wealth. 

354-355. Daily acquisition of wealth is good for wife, children, 
and friends, and also for charity. But without theBe’what is the good 
of having men aud money ? 
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356-359. One should carefully preserve wealth that can maintain 
life in future. 'I shall live for one hundred years and enjoy life with 
wealth’-—one should ever earn learning and wealth in this hope for 
twenty-live yoars or half or a-quarter of that period. 

360-361. The wealth of learning is superior. It grows with gifts, 
is not burdensome and cannot be carried. 

362-363. So long as there is wealth one is respected by all. But 
the man without wealth though well qualified is deserted by wife and 

364-367. In this world wealth iB the means to all pursuits So 1 men 
should try to acquire that by good ways and means, e. g-, by good 
learning, good service, valour, agriculture, '‘usury, stone-keeping, arts 
or begging. 

368. One should practise whatever means makes a man wealthy. 

1 369. Meritorious men stand at the door of the wealthy people 

370-371. Even defects are regarded as merits, aud even merits 
become defects of the wealthy and the poor respectively, and the poor 
are insulted by all. 

•372-374. Through abject poverty some people got death, some 
went to the village, some to the hills, and some to utter ruin, some got 
mad, some came under subjection of enemies. 

375. And owing to insufficiency of wealth some people become 
slaves of others. 

376-377- One should keep the money together with the written 
account iu such a manner that oue’s own wife, and friends cannot 
know how much has been stored by and where. 

378-379. For business men; there is no other memorandum besides 
written record. So the wise man should never transact without 
documents. 

380-381. Well earned wealth may be deposited with the non- 
covetous, the rich, the king, trustworthy and the charitable by receiv¬ 
ing written statements. 

382-383,. One should pay money to a friend withont interest. 
Much wealth placed with the friend is not harmful. 


i The means of livelihood nentioned-above are eight in number. 

(1) Leu rad? profession—Art of teaohing, etc,, (2) Service (3) 
Heroism. Soldier’s art (4) Agriculture, (5) Usury, (6) Oommeroe, shop 
keeping, (7) Industries and arts (8) Begging. 
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384-386. Having seen that the debtor is capable of transacting 
business even (on loans) with interest, one should lend him money in 
the presence of those who stand bail, and of witnesses having received 
pawns and written statements about the transaction. 

1 387- One should not lend out solely for the sake of interest lest 

capital sh'onld be lost. a 

) 388. One should give up shyness in the matter of eating and 

/ enjoyment. 

389. Wealth makes friends when given but enemies when not 

i 390-391* One should be liberal at heart but miserly in outward 
/ relations, and should spend property at the right time. 

392. One should maintain by all means his wealth, his good wife, 
children, and friends as far as possible. 

393. One’s own self cannot, but all else can, come again. So (one 
should maintain by all his wealth) one self also. 

394. If one is alive one can see many.good things. 

395-397. The father desirous of the.welfare of the .family should 
. divide his wealth when his sons are married and grown up. But grown 
up and married brothers also should divide among themselves. For 
otherwise even brothers by the same mother' gat into rain and destvne- 

398-399. A man should not live together with two wives in the 
same house, but should allot them separate apartments ; for animals 
(only herd together, but not human beings. 

400-401. The sons should not divide the wealth that is the cause 
of increase (in interest, i■ e., working as loan-capital) being placed 
with debtors, nor the wealth that is to be paid back to the creditors. 

402. You should not desire wealth oE the man whose good friend¬ 
ship you want to have. 

2 403-404. (You should not also) engage secret spies about him, 
speak with his wife, look down upon him, or contradict him. 

405. .You should not also be indifferent to his activities or dis¬ 
regard the evils that befall him. 


1 Points to be noted with regard to a loan transaction :— 

(1) The business qualifications of debtors to be studied 

(2) There must be pawns or securities S’* 

(3) There must be men who stand bail (afil^) 

(4) There are to be witnesses. 

(5) Receipts for value received as well as documents mention¬ 
ing other conditions should be prepared 

2 Sifts—Cross, contradictory. 
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406-407. One should give awBy the money as if it were Wing 
received without any pain whether the loan be with or without 
interest. 

408. But not without witnesses and signatures ou the ftinapatra 
(handnote.) 

409-410. The beat men are those who are noted for the qualities 
of themselves, of their fathers or their mothers. People are celebrated 
separately for their own qualifications, as well as for the virtues of 
fathers and mothers. 

411. People maybe good middling, low and very lew (who are 
famous) through the merits of their brothers. 

412. The worst men are those who have to depend on the virtues 
of the daughter, wife, and sister. 

413-414. After having amassed wealth one should maintain his 
family. The wise man should never pass ' a day without giving away 
something. 

415-416. ‘ I am at death’s door, my life would not linger a moment. 
Besides these two there are no other friends of rniue in future life.’ 
Thus considering, one should practise charity and virtue. 

417-418. None else will be my friends in the next world but these 
two (charity and virtue) ; the world exists through charity and good 
conduct, and not through wickedness. 

419. Friends come through charity. 

420-421. The sambiddatta gift is that which is meant for future 
life, e. </., that gives for gods, sacrifices, Brahmans and cows. 

422. The paritosya or pleasure is that which is given to the 
songsters, athletes, and dancers, &c. 

423 That which is given for fame is known as iriyddatta. 

> 424-425. The hridatta or gift of courtesy is that which is given 

on marriage ceremonies, etc., by way of presents to friends, relatives 
and kinsfolk. 

; 426-427. The bhidatta or gift of fear is that which is given to the 

king, the powerful or the obstructor of interests for the furtherance 
of one’s own cause or out of fear from sins and vices. 

428-429. The pdpadatta or gift of sin is that which is given to 
promote enmity or which is lost through gambling or which is a meant 
for association with others’ yrives. 

430-431. He should always glorify the master whom he serves, be 
should never disparage him ; he should be always in his service and 
try always to please him. 
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432*433. Ia this world there is nothing more capable of subduing 
others than charity and simplicity. The moon that has waned through 
gifts; when waxing, is beautiful though in the form of a curve. 

484-4S5. One should act after considering love, enmity, etc., but 
should not undo anything after it is done. 

436-437. One should not have these things in excess—harshness, 
deceitfulness mildness, exaggeration, attachment to work, and zeal. 

438. Excess is ruinous. So one should avoid it. 

439-440. People get exasperated through harshness, cast abuse 
on miserliness, do not reckon anybody for his mildness, and insult a 
man for his overstatements. 

441-442. Poverty comes through excessive charity, insult through 
excessive cupidity, and foolishness is begotten of excessive zeal. 

443. Want of observance of rules leads to moral degeneration, 
repression is folly. 

444-445. The wise man should never consider "I am superior to 
all, I am more learned than others. Such and such is certainly tha 
religious injunction.” 

446-447. One should remember that there is the animal which 
devours the devourer of whales, Mdghava (animal) is the devourer of 
that even, and there is the destroyer of Bdghava. 

448-449. One shoald not desire equality with gods, cows and 
Br&hmans- This is very harmful and destructive to the whole family. 

450-451. One should always worship, respeot and serve these. 
It is not known how much of the spirit divine is implanted in each. 

1 452. One should not make young wife, wealth and books depen¬ 
dent on others. 

453. If made dependent, these things are got back by accident 
but damaged, spoilt and injured. 

454-455. The wise man should never spend mnch wealth for Bmall 
things, nor accomplish insignificant ends by spending much wealth 
through pride., 

456. And should not abandon good actions for fear of great 
expenditure. 

457. One should not bear malice to or be angry with messengers 
becuase of their bad manners. 

458-459. The intelligent man should not even out of fear say any¬ 
thing by wich friends are abashed, separated er get apathetic. 


1 The mention of gtwqt or books ia ihis connexion is highly inter¬ 
esting as indicating the custom of lending out b>oks from one’s. 
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460-461- The wise man should never talk to persons with whom 
words, good or bad, equally fruitless, as musicians do not sing to 
the deaf. 

462-463. The man who does interfere with a fj-iend who la beat 
upon vices by entreating him to the best of his ability is bnown 
by the learned to be a nr Uamsa or cruel being. 

464-465. That man is iy»t known to be a friend who dope not take 
care to mediate in the conflicts between relatives. 

466-468. Through harsh words even friends who have bean main¬ 
tained since birth and who have been served with gifts and honours 
become enemies instantly as it is impossible to extricate from the 
mind the sting of crooked words. 

469-470. One should carry the enemy on one’s shoulders so long 
as he is more powerful than one self ; but after knowing that his stren¬ 
gth has been impaired, should break him down as a vessel against 
a stone, 

471t 472. The ornament, the kingdom, strength,learning or wealth 
does not adorn a man so muoh as courtesy and gentleness. 

473-479. Speed in horses, splendour in jewels, mercy in kings, 
gestures in prostitutes, sweet voice in singers, charity in rich men, 
prowess in soldiers, plan tin ess of milk in cows, restraint in ascetics, 
eloquence in learned men, impartiality in councillors, truthfulness in 
witnesses, devotion in servants, good counsels in ministers, silence in 
fools, faithfulness in wives, are the proper ornaments: 

480. The opposites of these are improper attributes of the sub¬ 
jects (mentioned above). 

1 481-482. That house shines (prospers) which has one and not 
many heads, and which has many members, lamps, cows and young 

483. One should not be indifferent to the vicious animals but kill 

484-486- Meanness, roughness, thieving, malice, covetousness, un- 
truthfulness, obstruction of work, as well as idleness are offences even 
for meritorious persons and grow by eclipsing their virtues. 

487-488. The destruction of wealth is very sinful if the mother 
-be young, wife be middle-aged, and son be old. 

489-490. Childlessness of wealthy people, foolishness of poor peo¬ 
ple, bad husbands of women, and loss of interest are not for liappi- 

*491-492. The following six again are not for happiness—foolish 
son, bad daughter and wife, porerty, service of the lower orders, as 
weli as perpetual debt. 

1 The components of an ideal household are mentioned here. Cows 
Are indispensable. 
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488-496. The man who doss ivot find pleasure in teaching, learn¬ 
ing, gods, preceptors, Br&hmanas, arts, mnsio, service, simplicity, wife, 
valour, penances, and literature is either a man who lias attained 
salvation, or a cheat or a beast in the form of a man. 

497-498. The cheat is he who cannot tolerate another’s prosperity, 
who picks holes in other’s pockets, who is a calumniator, and quarrel¬ 
some, and whose mind is mean but face is bright. 

499-501. That little knowledge resulting from the study of the 
treasure of the vedas which is not enough even for one person becomes 
overflowing when it is rightly directed and increased through hope 
[of doing good to others].' Butjthat very learning becomes mischievous 
when employed for selfish ends and merely to find fault with others. 

502-503. The cheats become honest, when giving advice to others. 
But they oommit a hundred misdeeds for their own sake. 

504-506. That son gives happiness who obeys father’s command, 
and is active in his. service, always follows him as a shade and tries to 
earn, and who is versed in all the branches of learning. 

507. The son who has the contrary qualities gives pain and is the 
destroyer of wealth. 

508-511. That mother gives satisfaction who is always devoted to 
her husband, skilled in domestic duties, bears children, well disciplin¬ 
ed, huband’s darling, young in age, pardons the offences of children 
and nurses them. Any other woman is hulatc t and is the cause- »£ 

512-513. That father is good who cares always for the child’s-' 
learning and income, and ever disciplines the lad well. 

514-515. That man becomes one’s friend who is always of help to 
him never speaks anything against him and tells the good things. 

516-517. Intimacy with inferior men, frequent visits to other’s 
houses, antagonism with the race and the community, and poverty—all 
these lead to loss of reputation. 

518-519. Association with tiger, fire, snake and other ferocious 
animals is not good. Even when served, the kiug and these things 
can never be friends to anybody. 

520-523. Anitpathy of friends, predominance of enemies, poverty 
of the learned men, the possession of many children to poor people, 
permanent residenoe in places devoid of rich and qnalified persons as 
well as physician, king and water, only <5ne daughter to a father, and 
begging—all these are for misery. 

524-526. About the relation between husband and wife. 

16 
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927. Juat as the child becomes docile through feeding and cares¬ 
sing so also the wife. 

528 529- The wise man ' proceeds with the worlj after carefully 
weighing its nature, instruments, expenditure, and dies not commence 
even insignifioant work otherwise. 

530- The wise man should not like to do 'a thing' that exceeds the 
expenditure (fixed}. 

531. The man of business should undertake that work whieh yields 
great profit. 

532. The value and measurement of commodities are always 
desired in exactness. 

533-534. A proxy is not desirable in the matter of penances, 
women, agriculture, service,enjoyment and eating,but should be appoin¬ 
ted for other functions. 

535-537. The wicked and the thief always want solitude a id good 
food those who have_ powerful enemies want help, the prositate desires 
friendship with the* rich, the bad king desires craft, and the bad ser¬ 
vant desires th? master’s goods, the learned man wants knowledge 
(truth), the priest wants pride, fire and sacrifice. 

538-540. The beautiful woman wants a beautiful man, the prostitute 
wants a paramour, the diseased a physician, the store-keeper high 
prices, the beggar the charitable. 

541. The terrified seeks a protector, the wicked man an oppor¬ 
tunity. 

542-543. The foolish man behaves roughly, is quarrelsome, sleeps 
always, takes intoxicants, does useless thiugs and ruins his own 
interests. 

544-545. The Ksatriya is one in whom the tdmas quality prepon¬ 
derates, the Brkhmaua is one in whom the sattwa preponderates. The 
other (VaUya) is one in' whom the rajas preponderates. Amin gall 
these the best is that in whom the sattwa preponderates. 

540-547. The Br&hmana dominates all through his own deeds. 
Among thei Ksatriyas and others the partioles of his attributes exist. 

548-549. Seeing the Br&hmana who practises.his owa duty others 
including the K?atriyas get terrified. So one should practise his own 
duty. 

550. That activity is good which does not lead to failure in one’s 
own duty. 

551. That country is good where the kith and kin are supported. 

552-554- Agriculture which is said to have rivers for mothers, is 

a good occupation. The occupation of Vaiiayas is intermediate, that 
of Sfidras is inferior. Begging is lower than that but excellent in 
ascetics. 
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55ft. At times service is a good occupation as that to a king 
who i* virtuous- . 

556-557. The income that is derived from salary for priestly 
functionjs leads to great wealth. Commerce is useless, 

558. Wealth cannot accumulate without service to the State. 

i 559-560. But servioe to kings is very intricate, cannot be well 
performed by anybody except the intelligent. It is like the aaidhdrd 
ceremony. 

561-562. The minister masters the king by the force of mantra 
(charm or counsels) just as the snake-charmer subdues the. snake. 
But intelligent men fear-the king very much. 

563. The spirit of Br&hmana exists in learned men, that of 
KgatriyaS in the king. 

564-565. The wise man is .always near though he lives at a 
distance. He binds the men by the ropes of intelligence and attracts 
and represses them- 

566. He is resourceful even in matters beyond one’s perception 
and hence through living near may be influencing distant (activities). 

567. Intelligence should not be overpowered by the anuvdhas but 
should be useful in practice. 

* 568. The intelligence that is overpowered by these cannot move. 

569-570. It' is better to be poor first and rioh afterwards just 
as it is better to be a pedestrian first and go in a vehicle afterwards. 

571. The above, .order leads to happiness. The opposite order 
to sorrow. 

572-573. It is always better to have no son than to have sons 
that are bad. Pedestrianism is better than using bad vehicles. 
Indifferentism is better than conflicts. 

, 574*575. It is better to cover feet with shoes than try to cover 

. the whole earth with leather. Ignorance is better than vanity due to 
little learning. 


1 SlfareVn—A religious ceremony in which a sword is placed bet¬ 
ween husband and wife. It is thus very difficult and dangerous, go 
also Government service. 

The above lines'oontain 5ukr&ch4ryya’s gradation of occupations 
end means of livelihood according to income, dignity, etc. 

2 Wgeier—Section of the Vedas. Students of the Vedas become 

practical fools incompetent to deal with »’• e-, ordinary trans¬ 

actions of life. Their intelligence is also immobile or inelastic 

». e., they cannot be made to apply their intelligence to the 
accomplishment of various purposes, e. y,, those beyond the study 
room, &c. 
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576-577. Life in a forest, is better than that in other's houses. 
Begging and death are better than being a householder tvi6h & bad 

578-579. Debt, pregnancy, sovereignty, friendship with the wick¬ 
ed, bad diet—these are pleasant at the beginning but lead, to miserv 
in the end. 1 

580-581. The king always suffers through, bad advisers, the patient 
through bad physicians, the subjects through bad kings, the family 
through bad children, and the soul through bad motives. 

582-583. The elephant, the horse, the ox, the child, the wife; and 
the parrot get the qualities of their teachers through association. 

584-585. Success comes from timely speeches ; oelebritv frourgood 
dress, and honour in assemblies from learning. These three come 
through possession of ability. 

586-588. Good wife, good son, good learning, much wealth, friend, 
faithful servants and maid-servants, good physique, decent dress, and 
good king—these ten lead always to human happiness. 

589-590. Old, well-trained, and trustworthy women who observe 
the rites and oeremouies, or euuuohs should be appointed within the 
inner appsrtmeuts—no young man even if he be a friend. 

591. One should do his work by regulating the time not otherwise. 

592-593- One should apply the ideas of self to cows, &o., an d self’ 
to wealth and virtue, appoint the mother to cooking of food a nd the 
preceptor to the work of teaching. 

594. One should always go into the interior without any regula- 


1 595-597- In foreign lands the following six are useful to man— 
wife without child, good conveyance, the bearer, the guard, the know¬ 
ledge that can be of use in relieving other’s miseries, and an active 
servant. 

598-599- Oue snould not obstruct a road though he is capable. 
And even the king should not go into a market place in a conveyance 
though that is good enough. 

600-602. One should always travel with companions net otherwise; 
and take rest, while travelling, in places which have good roads and 
tanks hard by—but should not stop pn roads or in forests. 

60^604. Excessive walking, fasts, over-indulgence and over¬ 
exercise soon bring about men’s old age. 


1 The practice of undertaking distant tours is suggested here. 
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1 605. Excessive pursuit o£ all branches of learning even the fine 
*rts also leads to old age. 

606-607. The man who talks of one’s demerits as if they were . 
merits becomes dear to him Is not the man who cries np one's merits 
his friend ? 

608-609. The dear friend who speaks of demerits exactly becomes . 
unfriendly. Can that man be friendly who talks of one’s merits as if 
they were demerits ? 

610-611. r Even gods are overpowered by praise, what about men ? 
Hencq nobody dares describe one’s defects in one’s presence ? 

612. So one should consider^ one’s defects according to Sdstfaa 
and popular opinion. 

613-614. The man who is pleased and not angry with hearing of 
•his own defects and who exerts to discover his own weak points and 
•abandons them when told by others- 

615. Who after hearing of his own merits remains the same and 
does not display vanity. 

616-617. Who considers “ I am the mine of all defects—why 
Attribute merits to me ? Ignorance also is in me,” is superior to all. 

618. He is sddhu- The gods do not attain a portion of his six¬ 
teenth pas-t. 

619-620. To the good man oven a very insignificant benefit 
Appears very high, while the wicked man considers a service even less 
in amount than a mustard to be huge. 

621. The good man considers the man wh3 forgives to be power¬ 
ful, while the wioked man considers otherwise. 

622. So' one should pardon the evil words of the good man as 
well as the wicked man. 

623-624. One should not play with others in such a way as to lead 
to quarrel. And eve.i for fun one should not abnse another ma.i by 
-saying ‘ your wife is a prostitute ’ 

625. Slang should not be used to anybody even in a friendly 
way. 

626-627. One should not hide anything from a friend nor divnlge 
his secrets. Even after becoming his enemy (one should not divulge) 
secrets spoken bef ore. 

628-629. One should not point out qny wickedness even if known, 
rather one should try to remedy and offer remedies secretly. 


1 31**11* -The proper reeling should be 3|ifK(* or over-exercise. 
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630-631. One should say truly of a thing that is powerful. but 
injurious ; but should regard as unseen what-has been 808 U, and as 
unheard what has been heard. 

632-633. In times of danger one should appear dumb, Mind, dwarf 
and lame. Otherwise one suffers misery and loss in business. 

634. One should speak words favourable to the old men but not 
childlike. 

; 635. doing to others' houses one should not look to their wives. 

636. One should not receive possession from the poor'and of 
sovereignty. 

637. One should educate one’s own child as well as others' child¬ 
ren but not the offenders. 

638-639. One should forsake those places where people are addi¬ 
cted to vicios habits, immoral, fickle, tyrannical and severe. 

640-641. Unless requested one should not express, even when 
known correctly, the cases of the two parties to a suit. Thus one can 
be free from enemies. 

642. One should not take up somebody else’s case and pick up 
quarrel with others. 

1 643. One should not discuss royal policies in an assembly. 

644-645. One should not say anything about astronomical injunc¬ 
tions, morality, punishments, medicines, purgatives and effects of 
actions without special knowledge. 

646. Great misery comes of dependence on others. There is no 
greater happiness than that from self-rule. 

647. The man who is not in a strange land, who is a housedolder 
and who is independent always enjoys happiness. 

648-648. Owing to the intelligence of’ new and old masters of 
sociology new rites and mles are springing up every moment. 

650. So it is impossible to describe them by direct observation 
or by inferenoe. 

651. This knowledge can be acquired only by analogy and the 
commands of authority. 

652-653. The Ntti Sdstra that is common to the king and the 
common-wealth (people) has been narrated in brief. This remembered 
by the king is useful to him. ' 


i The idea of an unlawful assembly is slightly suggested here. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Section l—CHARACTERISTICS OF FRIENDS. 

’ 1-2. Now I shall say briefly the chapter of miscellaneous topics. 
Now yon willhave to hear briefly ef the characteristics of friends, etc. 

3-4. The friend and the enemy are of four kinds,—one Who does, 
makes others do, approves of, and helps in things that are respectively 
-beneficial and harmful. 

*5-8. That man is a first class friend whose heart melts always at 
the grief of others, who tries to do good to others, who serves others 
without the asking and is the protector, at the proper time, pf wife, 
wealth and secrets. Others are three-fourths, halves and quarters. 

9-10. The mark of enemies is that there is a conflict between two 
persons about exclusive ownership over the same matter and that they 
are destroyers of each other’s interests. 

11-13. They two are enemies who separately consider “ In the 
absence of brothers all the paternal wealth will be mine. All this 
will not come to his possession but mine, and I shall enjoy all this 
exclusively.” 

14. The man who envies and the man who is envied, both are 
enemies and can be defined by the same term. 

15-17. All kings are unfriendly, secret;enemies and' seekers of 
opportunities to men who are valorous, rising, virtuous and powerful. 
What wonder here 1 ? Are they not all covetous of kingdom ? 

18. Kings can have no friends, and can be friends to nobody. 

19. They become sometimes artificial friends. 

20. Some are always friends or enemies by nature. 

21-24. Mother, mother’s family, father, father’s parents, father’s 
daughter, uncle, uncle’s daughter, one’s own daughter, wife, wife’s 
family, father’s sister, mother’s sisters, one’s own sister, daughter’s 
offsprings, king and preceptor—are friends by nature. 

25-26. Learning, valour, skill, prowess, and patience—these five 
are said"to be natural friends ; wise men follow these. 


’This section deals mainly with two things; (1) International 
Relations and Policies; (2) Punishments. And each is treated not 
solely from the political and - administrative standpoints but also with 
reference to their social bearings. Here also as before, £nkrantti 
is a treatise on morals (social, economic and political). 

The section is eminently interesting as it introduces the reader 
to the essentially political affairs and theories of the ancient Hindus. 
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27-28. The son -who abides by the father’s commands is eon 
properly called. Even one is good if qualified—what with a hundred 
sons who are unqualified ? » 

29-31. The following are wicked and cruel by nature—the father 
who contracts debts, the mother and wife who are devoted to other 
persons, one’s own brothers and father’s brothers, and their wives 
and children are enemies. 

.32-34. The son’s wife, the mother-in-law, the co-wife, the husband’s 
sisters, the brother’s wives, the foolish Bon, the bad physician, the 
husband who does not protect, master who is severe, the rich man 
who is not benevolent (are also enemies). " 

35-36. The king is the enemy of the wicked, the faithful wife of 
the faithless, the good man of the cheat, the wise man of the foolish. 

3. -38. Instrnctions to the foolish people are the cause of their 
anger, not pleasure. Just as the drinking of water by snakes is for the 
making of poison not of nectar. 

39-40. The enemies of gradully diminishing strength are first, the 
kings who live around or very near, then those who live further away 
and so on. 


1 41. They naturally become in inimical, indifferent and friendly. 

42-43. On kings are said to be situated in the following order 
First enemies, then the friends, then the naturals, and enemies on all 
sides. 

44. Servants and ministers who are very proximate to oneself 
have to be checked. 

45. One should encourage or control friends according as they 
are less or more powerful. 

46-47. The enemies are to be separated, restrained and repressed. 
They are to be destroyed by the policies of alliance, partition, etc. 

48-49. One should bring friends and foes to submission by appro¬ 
priate methods just as snakes, elephants and lions are tamed. 

50. By appropriate means the terrestrial beings can soar into the 
sky and even the thunder can be pierced. 

- 51-52. Peaoe, Purchase, Partition ’and Penalty—these policies 


1 The nearest neighbours are the greatest enemies. Those gradu¬ 
ally receding from one’s territory are less and less powerful enemies. 

2 ?nu—Alliance or peace with friends as well as others according 
to circumstances- 

flU—Purchase, charity, gifts, etc., for kith and kin as well as 
otherB according to circumstances. 

—Separation or partition for subjects as well as other accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. 

—Punishment for enemies as well as others according to cir¬ 
cumstances. 
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*re to b« applied separately to (each of the following classes of rela¬ 
tions) : the friend, relatives, family, subjects and enemies according to 
one’s own reasons. 

43-54. One can be friend with such men as are of the same age, 
character, learning, caste, vices and occupations. 

55. ‘ No one is such a friend as yourself’—this remark to a friend 
is called Sdma. , 

^ 56. ‘ All my goods are yours, even life’—This is ddna or gift to a 

57. The narration of one’s own merits or those of other friends to 
somebody is bhtda or partition Ss applied to a friend. 

58. ‘ If you do such and such things, I shall not be friend to you.’ 
This is punishment sb applied to a friend. 

59-60. The man who does not {do any good and who disregards 
ether’s injuries is uddstna or indifferent. 

1 61-62. ‘ We should not mutually' injure each other, but should 

rather help each other (in need).’ This relation is said to be alliance 
with enemies. 

68-64. That policy is said to be ddna or gifts to enemies accord¬ 
ing to their strength and status by which one pacifies powerful foes 
by tributes or annual incomes from definite tracts of lands. 

65-66- The separation of enemies is that which is due to making 
their friends powerless. 

67-69. A punishment applied to enemies is said to be the attack 
upon them, their wealth and grains by robbers the aggression upon 
them with powerful force after noticing their weak points, and npt 
ceasing from war when war has commenced. 

3 70. These methods and~policies have to be duly varied accord¬ 
ing to the varieties of ends to be furthered. 

71-72. The statesman-like king should adopt all these policies in 
such a way that the friends, neutrals or the foes can never go beyond 
himself. 

73-74- Sdma is to be first adopted. Then the policy of Purchase. 
The enemies have always to be played off against one another, and the 
policy of punishment is to be adopted in times of danger to existence. 


1 So the policy of HW is prescribed towards enemies also. It is 
something like an offensive and defensive alliance of modern states. 

3 The mere enumeration of these policies and the statement of the 
objects for which each is to be applied are sufficient to prove the high 
political sense of the Hindus. The society which could evolve the 
state-craft that Sukrfichftryya represents is certainly not that of a 
raoe bent solely on other-worldly activities. 

17 
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75-76. Alliance aud contributions are to be applied t6 pow 0+f* 
enemies. Alliance and separation to those who are superior (in 
strength). Separation and punishment are to be adopted towards 
those who are equal. Punishment is desirable when the enemy is 
powerless. 

77._ Alliance and gifts are to be adopted towards friends—never 
the policies of playing ofl one against another or punishment. 

' 78-79. The separation and punishment of the subjects of 
enemies lead to one’s success, as well as the collection, by the policies 
of alliance and gifts, of subjects who are oppressed by the enemies. 

a 80. The banishment of the well-qualified as well as the wicked 
is always desirable. 

81-82. One should never rule his own subjects by the policies of 
separation or punishment but by those of peace and gift. 

83. The'State is likely to be ruined through punishment and 
partition of one’s own subjects. 

84. Subjects are to b < so governed that they can be neither too 
powerless nor to powerful. 

85-86- Punishment is that which leads to the giving up of bad 
practices, and is restrained by penalties by which animals are kept 
within check. 

87. That policy is to be administered by the king as he is the 
lord of all. 

88-91. The various species of -methods of punishment are the 
policies of censure, insult, starvation, imprisonment, oppression, des¬ 
truction of goods, expulsion from the city, marking on the body, 
shaving of half portions of the body, carrying the person over ignoble 
animals (e-. g., asses), mntilation, execution, as well aa warfare. 

92-93. Through fear of punishment the subjects become virtuous, 
do not commit aggressions and do not speak untruths : 

3 9i-98. Even the cruel become mild, the wicked give up wicked¬ 
ness, even beasts become subdued, the thieves get frightened, th e 


1 Twofold policy to be adopted as regards the subjects of enemies. 
They should be parted off if they are supporters of the existing 
government or won over if they feel its oppression. 

3 Does it indicate anything of ostracism whioh was intended to 
expel from the State anybody who won not oriety or fame ? Extra¬ 
ordinary ability in any form is likely to'cause discontent among the 
subjects and hence lead to revolutions in States. 

3 The subject of Punish&ent has been treated in &uTtranlti in 
connexion with the theory of International Policies, but it has grown 
upon the author; and he deals with it as an aspect of internal admi¬ 
nistration. The whole picture is thus complete in itself and displays 
^ukr&charyya’s thorough knowledge of the springs of human conduot. 
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. garrulous become dumb, the enemies are terrified and become tribur- 
ariea, aud others are demoralised. So the king should always 
administer punishments for the furtherance of morality and religion. 

. 99-100. Punishment is good even for preceptors who are proud, 
do not know their dnties and go astray. 

101.102. All the methods and means bear fruit through the king's 
policy of punishment. That is the great stay of virtues. 

<103. According to the dictates of Srtm the execution of bad 
men is real dhitnad i. e., mercy. 

*104-105. One is deserted by good people and acquires sins by 
always not punishing those who ought to be punished, and punishing 
those who ought not, and by being a severe punisher. 

2 106-107. It has been said in the &&$tra» by sages that great 
virtue arises "nt, of small charity because that is an encouragement 
to charity and the result of punishments is fear. 

108-109 Cun virtue that is begotten of horse sacrifices come out 
of mere recitnl of hymns ? So also can the virtue aiiaing from mercy 
come out of punishments V 

110-111. Hu a V.in n,,nd accrue to a king through punishment of 
his own subjects ? 1 hat leads to the destruction of his fame, wealth 

and virtue. 

3 112-115, There was no punishment in the Satya Yuga or the 
Clolden Age. because' the king then possessed virtue in its entirety. 
There was lull punishment in the Tretd Yuga as the subjects had vice 
to quarter oi its amount. In Dwdpafa Yuga punishment to the extent 
of three quaru-i s of its aim uut was necessary as virtae existed only to 
half its extent. 1 i Kali. Yu :l a punishment to half its extent is desirable 
as the subjects are pour and miserable through the king’s wickedness. 


1 It thus appears that according to the political morality of the 
age of SuUrariUi there is no horror of bloodshed. Sukrach&ryya while 
advocating punishments and warfares sannot naturally shrink at the 
sight of blood. So he justifies capital punishments by reference to 
the Vedas. 

- In order to incite otherB to meritorious virtuous deeds. If 

small charity leads to infinite bliss men may easily be tempted or 
taught to be charitable. 

ggiq—In order to create fear. If the creation of fear is the object 
of punishment small doses of it are efficacious. Just as if the object 
be to induce men to be charitable it shquld be laid down in the SAstras 
that small charity is efficacious. 

3 jji—A ges. Various amounts of punishment prescribed for the 
various ages of human history because of the varieties in virtues and 
vices of the people in different times. 
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' 116-117. The kins is the maker of the age as the promulgator 
of duties and sins. The faults are to be ascribed neither to the age 
nor to the subjects bat to the king. ’ 1 2 3 

118-119. Men practise that by which the king is satisfied—why 
should they not follow his teachings through greed or fear ? 

J 120-121. Where the king is virtuous people are also virtuous, 
where the king is a sinner subjects are also vicious. 

122-123. Where the clouds do not pour rain in season there the 
lands are not productive, the commonwealth deteriorates, enemies are 
increased and wealth is destroyed. , 

124-125. Even the king whc is a drunkard is good but not he who 
is very angry and addicted to women. For the severe man irritates 
the subjects and the other destroys the castes. 

126. The man who drinks wine is deprived of his intelligence and 
loses his business. 

127-129. Passion and anger are of the nature ,of liquor and are 
greater intoxicants than wine. The king through excessive greed 
destroys the wealth and life of subjects, so the king should administer 
the State by giving up these three. 

130-131. The king should punish his own subject by being mild 
internally but cruel externally, and should be severe in punishment 
towards those who are by nature evil-doers. 

3 132-133. The State is naturally ruined by informers who whis¬ 
per into the king’s ears ; so the king, even when informed by these, 
should carefully study affairs. 

134-135. The wise king notices his own faults as well as those of 
the subjects—and employs himself first, and then the servants. 

136-137- Offences are of four kinds,—that through the body, that 
through speech, that through the miud, and that through association. 
Each again is two-fold, committed voluntarily or involuntarily. 

138. Each again is two—known and approved. 

13s). Each again is four-fold ; temporary, conataut, habitual, and 
natural. 

140-143. One,should know the mental offences by studying the 
eyes, mouth, expressions and feelings, etc., the physical by the actions 


1 This is the exact opposite of the dictum .‘ The king can do no 

wrong.’ , 

2 The Commonwealth follows the king in all respects. Hence his 
great responsibility. 

3 This i3 a very important warning to the holders of personal 
governments, e. g., dukes, feudal lords, Zemindars, absolute raon- 
archs, &c. 
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and tha vocal by harsh words, and those arising from intercourse by 
studying the companionships ; study the magnitude and levity of each, 
and mete out punishments for the works that have been or are being 
committed. . , 

1 144-146. The good man committing first offence deserves the 
following punishment. One should ask of. him : ‘Is this your evil 
action? Is it proper for you ? ’ He deserves this sort of reproach 
twice or thrice. 

147-149. The good man eommitting'seoond offence (of the second 
character, deserves the punishment for the first: and this intensified 
■according,to gradual increase in magnitude. 

- 15b-152- The good man committing serious offohce (of a vile 
character) deserves the punishment for the first and second as describ¬ 
ed above and then should be bound. 

153. This punishment is to be dealt out if there has been no 
intentional murder. 

3 154. Three classes of punishments are here described—good, 
middling and low. 

155-158 The Becond class man who is remarkable ‘for good 
qualities, family and riches when committing first class offence deserves 
the punishment of censure, half punishment or full punishment in 
succession, and that twice or thrice, and at last imprisonment and 
menial work. 

159-161- The second class mau committing second class offence 
deserves the punishment tvvioe that described in the case of the first 
offence, oppression, imprisonment and last of all, expulsion from the 
State and branding on the body- 

4 162-164. The second olass mau committing, third class offence 
(vile) deserves the punishment described for the second offence, then 
twice or thrice that, and last of all, imprisonment for life. 

165-166- The worst class man committing first offence deserves 
the pdnishment half of what has been described or twice or thrice and 
then imprisonment. . 

167-169. The worst class committing second offence deserves twice 
the punishment for the first, then imprisonment for repairing roads. 

1 flltfl—Offence. If the man is good and if this be his first offenoe, 
he deserves only a censure or moral reprobation. 

- The fffW or good man deserves the three kinds of punishment 
described above for commission of three kinds of offences, via., truu 
(First), gstR (Second), am* (vile). 

3 The aflfl punishment for the U«W offenoe of eafl or good 



Thus the good man may also get the»lowest punishment. The good 
punishment of the good man for the first offence is faiTI* i- e., punish¬ 
ment of censure, only. 

4 The flsgfl (second class) mau deserves three kinds of punishment 
for commission of three kinds of offences just as the w'iPt una-doss. 
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1 170-172. The worst cl ass committing worst offence desrves twic 
the punishment for the second, imprisonment for life, only thd menial 
works. 

173-174. The king should take away a quarter of the wealth of 
the man who is proud of his wealth, then one-half, then full and lastly 
i mprisonmen t for life. 

1 The (worst class) man also deserves three kinds oFpunish- 
ments for three kinds of offences. 

Thus offences are of three kinds—mw, WW|W, vow. Men are of three 

kinds—maw, kWW 

Punishments ace of three kinds in each case according to three 
offences of each. So there are altogeter nine kinds of punishments. 
The following table will illustrate the gradeB of persons and punish¬ 
ments and offences :— 

Grade of offender. Class of offence. Grade of punishment. 

1- 1. 9*m 1. W», e. g., moral 


2 . 

3. 


5. 

6 . 


2. UWR 

3, «WW 


2. wwpr 


3. fww 


2. rpapt, repetition of f^t 

intensified. 

3. «ft% e-g-, 0) repetition of the 

first and second, also 
(ii) WWW (imprisonment). 
1. (i) faWVW (censure). 

(ii) (half punish¬ 

ment). 

(iii) qjjw**( 1?n NP ani8luneilt 

(iv) Twice or thrice each.) 
(v) Imprisonment (vi) Ri¬ 
gors of » lower order. 


I. (i) Twice the first 

(ii) mrf (Bcp‘ essi 

(Impri 


(iv) Expulsion and 

(v) (marking on 
the body). 

3. (i) The second as described 

above. 


(ii) Twice or thrice that, 
(iii) Imprisonment for life. 


(ii) Twice or thrice Ufsfajw 

(iii) Imprisonment. 

8. ww 2. rnapr 2. (i) The first (i») Twice that. 

(iii) Imprisonment (iv) Re¬ 

pair of roads. 

9. WWW 3. WW 3 (i) The sdcond described 

' (ii) Twice that, (iii) Impri¬ 

sonment for life. (iv). 
Rigors of a lower order. 

* xnfac and UlfW have cot been explained. These seem to be techni¬ 
cal terms. 
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175-177. The king should bind and restrain the man who commits 
sins oat of vanity for his men, learning and strength. 

178-179- The wife, the son, the sister, the pupil, the servant and 
the brother committing sins are to be punished by slender cords on the 
back of the body bat never on the forepart. 

180. Beating otherwise one deserves punishment as a thief. 

181-188. One who commits sins should be imprisoned and made to 
perform ignoble works for a month, three months, six months, one year 
or for whole life, but should not bp killed. 

184. One should not kill living beings—this is the truth of &ruti. 

185-186. So the king should carefully avoid capital punishment 
but restrain by detention, imprisonment, and repression. 

187-188. The king should not through greed inflictfon his subjects 
a monetary punishment. Parents without help are not to be punished 
though offenders. / 

189-190- The punishments of the merciful king are of his type. 
But when the severe punisher who takes away wealth never fergives 
offences, the people get exasperated and are alienated by others. 

191. So the king should be merciful and inflict-punishment with 
care. 

192-194. The drunkard, the gambler, the thief, the paramour, the 
envious, the man who has abandoned the customs and practices of the 
social system (castes and stages), the atheist, the cheat. 

195-196. The man who curses uselessly, the informer who whispers 
iuto one’s ears, the abuser of the Ary as and gods, the speaker of 
untruths, the man who destroys security or pawn, the destroyer of 
occupations. 

197-198. The man who cannot bear the rise or prosperity of 
others, the man who takes bribes, the man who does things prejudicial 
to the mantras, the man who frustrates activities. 

199-200. The man who says unpleasant things, and utters cruel 
and harsh words, the man who obstructs waters and parks, the pseudo¬ 
astrologer, the kiug’s enemy, the bad minister, the man who knows 
tricks and stratagems. 

201-202. The bad physician, the man whose habits are impure and 
harmful, the man who obstructs public roads, the bad witness, the 
mail of immodest dress, the enemy of the master, and the extravagant. 

203-204. The man who sets fire on houses, the poisoner, one who is 
addicted to prostitutes, the severe punisher, the biassed councillor, the 
man who receives written statements by force. 
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205-206. The man who commits wrongs, the quarrelsome, the man 
who flies from the battle, one who tampers with witnesses, the abuser 
of parents, chaste women and friends. 

207-208. The malicious man, the helper of enemies, one who gives 
pain, the cheat, one who hates his own (people), one whose activities 
are secret, the heterodox, one who is the thorn of the village. 

1 209-210. The man who pnrsnes penances and learning withont 
maintaining relatives, one who lives on alms though Capable of 
collecting wood and grasses. 

211-212. The seller of daughters, one who diminishes the resources 
of kith and kin, oi h who does not publish sinful actions, and one who 
is indifferent to the losses of the king. 

213-214. The prostitute, the murderer of husband and children, 
the woman who is a lover of separation, the woman who is disrespected 
by the old people, the woman who deserts domestic duties, the woman 
who is ever committing misdeeds, and the son’s wife who is not his 
beloved. 

2 215-216. Knowing these persons who are wicked by nature, the 
king should expel them from the commonwealth. They should be 
bound and transported to islands or forts, and employed in the work 
of repairing roads and made to live on insufficient and bad diet. 

217-218. Or the king might make each prisoner work according 
to the qnalifications of his oaste. 

219-220. The king should punish such bad men and also those 
who have been vitiated by bad company and teach them good ways 
of life. 

221-222. The king should immediately extirpate those who desire 
evil of the commonwealth, the king* and the ministers by association 
with enemies. 

223-224. The king should not destory a gang or community all at 
once if there be a whole group of offenders, but should extirpate them 
one by one, just as the calf sucks the teats of the mother cow 
individually. 


1 Able-bodied persons who can earn their living by service or at 
any rate occupations of the lower economic order, e*g. f selling wood and 
grasses collected from forests—but yet choose to live on alms ( Sturdy 
beggars’ as they are called. 

2 The enumeration of the offenders in the above lines gives a vivid 
picture of the darker side of human society which exists in evsry age 
and every clime. SukranUi like all other Hindu Ntti Sdtras, Purdn as 
and Tantras is full of such vivid pictures of Hindu social life, 

The work of repairing roads seems to have been a common method of 
•mploying offenders and criminals. SuhranUi makes frequent mention 
of it. flq Islands were used as convict settlements. 
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> 225-220. When the king is addicted to immoral ways people 
should terrify him by taking the help of virtuous and powerful enemies. . 

227-228. So long as the-man is virtuous, only so long is the king. 
Otherwise both the king and the people-are ruined. 

229- 230- The king should bind down those men in chains and 

appoint them in the work of repairing roads who wander about by 
forsaking parents and wives. i 

231. And the king Bhould pay them (daily.) half their wages. 

232. The punishment for worst offence is one thousand panos. 

233. A pana is a piece of copper coined by the king weighing 
ten mdsds. 

234. A Kdrsdpana is the value of one hundred and fifty vardtis 
( C( writ*). 

235- The madhyama or second punishment.is half of one thousand 
panda, and the prathdma or first punishment is half of that i.e„ 250 
panaa. 

230- 237. For the first offence first punishment is to be inflicted bv 
the king and for the two other punishments e. g., madhyama punishment' 
for the madhyama offence and uttama punishment for the utiama. 

238.- In this miscellaneous chapter have been described the friends, 
neutrals and enemies with all their auxiliaries. 


1 It is in this way that, neighbours influence and greatly modify 
the internal policies and. conditions of states The overthrow of rulers 
by subjects in allianee with the recognised enemies is too common 
a phenomenon to be overlooked by such a shrewd observer as !§ukra- 
ch&ryya. 


18 





SECTION II. 

TREASURE. 

1-2. Now in this miscellaneous chapter I shall speak of the second 
section viz , that on Treasure. A Collection of wealth by one person 
is called treasure. 

3*4. The king should collect funds by hook or by crook and 
maintain thereby the commonwealth, the army as well as sacrifices. 

5-6. The collection of treasure is for the maintenance of the,army 
and the subjects and for the performance of sacrifices. This leads to 
king’s happiness in this life and hereafter, otherwise to misery. 

7-8. The collection that is made for wife and children as well as 
for self-enjoyments leads to hell and does not give happiness hereafter. 

9. That which is earned wrongfnlly is the cause of sin. 

10. That wealth increases which is taken from, or given to, good 
persons. 

11. The good or deserving person is he who earns well and spends 
well. And the undeserving person is he who is the opposite. 

12. The king who takes away all the wealth of "the undeserving is 
not a sinner. 

13-14. One should take away by craft or force or by robbery, 
wealth of the king who is addicted to immoral ways of life—and also 
from other kingdoms. 

15-16- His kingdom is destroyed by enemies who has amassed 
wealth by forsaking morality and by oppressing his own people. 

17-18. In normal times the king should not increase his treasure 
by augmenting the punishments, land revenues and duties, and In- 
taking dues from holy places and properties consecrated to divine 
purposes. 

' 19-20. When the king is preparing to maintain an army to 
destroy the enemy, he should receive from the people special grants 
of fines, duties, &c. 

-21-22. The king should receive the wealth of the rich met in 
times of danger by supplying them wherewith to live. But when he is 
free from danger he should return the amount to them together wit h 
interest. 


1 Enhanced collections are allowable only under- exceptional 
circumstances. 

2 Loans are prescribed from rich persons iu difficult times. 
These, liosvever, should be repaid as soon as the danger is over toge¬ 
ther with interest. 
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23. Otherwise the subjects, state, treasure aud the king—all are 


21. Kings like Suratha were reduced through severity of punish¬ 
ments inflicted by them. 

1 25-27- The treasure should be so governed that it may maintain 
the subjects, and that the army may be maintained for twenty years 
withont fines, land revenues and duties. 

28-29. The treasure is the root of the army, and the army is the 
root of the treasure. It is by maintaining the army that the treasure 
and the kingdom prosper and the enemy is destroyed. 

30. And by protecting the subjects, all these three results accrue 
as well as the acquisitions of heaven . 

31-32- Goods are produced for sacrifice, sacrifices lead to happiness, 
heaven and long life. Absence of enemies, army and treasure—these 
three lead to prosperity of state. - ' _ 

33-34. The state also prospers through the mercifulness of the 
king and his virtue and intelligence. So one should strive. 

35 38. The best, king is he who, by following the practice of the 
weaver of garlands, protects his subjects, makes the enemies tributa¬ 
ries and increases the treasure by their wealth The middling king is 
he who does this by following the practice of the Vaijya. And the 
worst by service and receipts from fines, holy places and lands con¬ 
secrated to gods. 

39-40. ' Subjects -whose wealth is little should be maintained, and 
officers whose wealth is moderate. Also officers whose wealth is consi¬ 
derable. 

41. But the rich men whose wealth is excessive, and those who 
are richer than the king but of low character are not to be maintained. 

42-44. That wealth is said to be low which is sufficient for twelve 
years. That is said to madhyama or middling which is enough for 
sixteen years. And good wealth is that which is sufficient for thirty 
years. 

45. The king should deposit this wealth with the rich persons in 
order in times of danger. 

46-48. Merchants trade with their capital, not with interest. They 
sell when prices are high and store by when prioeB are low. 

49. Otherewise the discontent of his own subjects destroys the 
ki r.g with his whole family. 


1 Sinews of war for twenty years should be reserved. Deposits for 
military expenditure are state necessities. 
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50-52. Grains should be collected sufficient to meet the wants, of 
three years in proper seasons by the king for his own good as w< 11 nq 
for that of the common wealth. Or for more than three years in case of 
well-established families provided the grains be long lasting. 

53-55. The king should store up those grains that are well deve¬ 
loped, bright, best of the species'. dry, new, or have good colour, smell 
and taste, the famous ones, durable and the deer ones—not others. 

56-57- He should not preserve those that have been attacked by 
poisons, fire or snow or eaten by worms and inseets, or those that have 
been hollowed out, but should use them for immediate consumption 

58-59. And the king should carefully replace every year by new 
instalments the exact amounts of those consumed. 

60-68. The accumulation of all these things that are useful and 
instrumental for the purposes of man, e. y , medicinal plants, grasses, 
minerals, woods, implements, arms, weapons, gunpowder, vessels and 
clothes, etc , should also be made. This is likely- to be efficacious. 

64-65. The king should also carefully preserve the wealth that 
has been collected. There is great trouble in the earning, four-fold 
difficulty in the maintenance (of wealth). 

66. That which is disregarded' for a moment is soon destroyed. 

67-68. It is the earner who gets pain when the accumulated wealth 
is destroyed. Even wife and children do not feel fcbat, how could 
others ? „ 

69-70. If one is negligent in.his own duties, will not others be so ? 
But if one is mindful of his own business others become his- assistants 
as well as equals. . 

71-72. There, is no greater fool than the man who knows bow to 
earn but not to maintain what has been earned. Vain is his. exertion 
in earning. 

73-76, The following men are also fools :— 

The man who has two living wives, who trusts people overmuch, 
who hopes for great wealth, the idler,, tHe man overpowered by women, 
and'one who calls upon thieves, paramours and enemies as witnesses. 

77-78., One. should, keep his wealth like a miser and give away at 
times, as it were-uncaucernedij otherwise he'displays his foolishness 
even in the matter of spending.his own wealth. 

79 80. One should always try to understand the real, natnre of 
goods. And the king should keep the jewels after having them tested 
by experts as well as by himself. 

81-83. The nine mahdratnas or great jewels ennmerated.by the wise 
are vajra (diamond), muktd (pearl), pravdla (coral), gomeda (agate) 
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inifranila {sapphire), vaiduryya (Lapis lazuli), pusyardga (topaz) ,pdchi, 
(emerald), mtfntftya^rubyj. 

84- Mdnikya is the Sun’s favourite, of red colour and has the 
bright lustre of indtggopd insect. 

85. MiikM is the Moon’s favourite, of red, yellow, white and Sgavia 
(greenish blue) colour. 

86. Vidruma (pravdia, coral) is the Mars’ favourite and has a 
yellowish fed colour. 

87. Pdchi is- the Mercury’s favourite, and has the lustre of the 
feathers of the peacock or the chdsa bird. 

88. Pusyardg o is the Jupiter’s favourite, is yellow and has the 
lustre of gold 

89. Vajra is the poet’s (Sukra or Venus) favourite, very trans¬ 
parent arid lias the lustre'of the Star. 

90. ' ladranila is the Saturn’s favourite, not white, and has the 
colour of black cloudy. 

91. (}om»dd is the Rahu’s favourite and has yellowish red colour. 

92. Vaiduryya is the Cetu’s favourite, has the lustre-of cat’s! eyee 
and has its particles moving. 

93-95. Vajra is' the best gem, lower are the gowieda and vidruma. 
(f)iArhtmata (Marakata or pdchi), mdnikya, and muhtd are. good, Indra - 
uila, pusyardga, and vaiduryya are middling. 

96. The gem on the head of the snake iB the best of all, of great 
splendour but very rare. 

97-98. Those who are experts in the study of gems descri be that 
gem is the best which has no pores, has good colour, is without scrat¬ 
ches and spots, has good angles and bright lustre. 

99. Gems may have the colour of sarkard (powdered bricks) or the 
leaves of trees, and may be flat or rou id in shape. 

100. The colour and lustre of gems may be white, red, yellow and 
black. 

101-103. The gem that has its appropriate colour and lustre and 
is devoid of any defects is beneficial to beauty, growth, fame, valour, 
and life. Others are known to be injurious. The lustre reveals the 
colour, while the shade depends on colour. 

104. Padmardga is a species of mdilikya and lias the lustre of red 

105. The woman who wants a son should never wear a diamond. 

106- The pearl and the coral fade through use (n time. 
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107-108. The gam that is devoid of any defect has its value 
increased according to its weight, lustre, colour, extent, receptacle, 
and shape. 

109-110. The gems cannot be cut by iron except by pearls and 
corals and stones (diamonds). This is said by those who are experts 
in gems. 

111-112. The gem that is light in weight but large in size has 
great valne. But that though having good qualities which is heavy 
in weight but small in size has small value. 

113-114. That which has the lustre of aarkard (red povtjder of 
bricks) has the smallest valne, that which is flat has middliog value, 
that having the lustre of leaves has the greatest value. The round 
ones are valued according to demand. 

115-116. The gems cannot deteriorate except pearls and corals. 
But their prices can rise or fall through the wickedness of kings. 

117-118. Pearls grow in fishes, snakes, couches, hogs, bamboos, 
clouds and shells ; of these the greatest amount is said to come from 
shells. 

119-120. The following is the ascending order of excellence of 
pearls ; those with black colour, white colour, yellow and red colour, 
those having two, four or-seven coverings and those with three, five 
and seven coverings. . 

121. The pearls that are black, white, red and yellow are known 
to be old in succession. 

122. The pearls derived from shells are known to be young, midd¬ 
ling and excellent. 

123. These alone can be pierced, not others. 

1 124. The people of the island of Ceylon can make artificial 
pearls like these. 

125. To remove that doubt one should carefully examine the 
pearls. 

126-128. That certainly is not artificial which does not lose colour 
by being rubbed with brihi (paddy) after haying been soaked in hot 
•aline water during the night. If it remains very bright it is really 
derived from shells. If it has middling lustre it is otherwise. 

129. The gems have their value measured by weight excepting 
the gomeda a gem brought from the Himalaya and Indus, described as 
of four different colours :—whjte, paleyellow, red and dark blue. 


1 An economic fact of historic importance. The Ceylonese used to 
commit fraud in pearl industry. 
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180-132. Excepting pearls the r,t H of all genii is made by twenty 
Kfumda. Three rat is of pearls, however, are made by the four krisnalas. 
Twenty-four ratis make one ratnatan’ca. 

1 133. Four tankas make one tola in the case of gold and corals. 

134-135. The price of one whole vajra (diamond) weighing one 
raft but wide in extent is five suvarnas or gold coins. 

136. The price is five times ( i e., twenty-five) gold coins if it be 
heavier than one rati and superior in extent. 

137. The .price is to be less and less according as the quality 
falls fiS. 

138. Eight ratis make one mdsd, ten mdsds make one suvarna. 

4 139- Five times that suvarna make eight silver Rarsakas. 

140-142. The. value of diamond is according to its weight in terms 
of rati. The value of the flat diamond is one-third less, and of that 
having the colour of red powder of bricks is one-half. 

143-141. Two diamonds weighing (together) one rati are valued at 
half the (original) price. Those that arem iddling are inferior, deserve 
half this price (i. e., one fourth of the original price.) 

■145-148. According to the inferiority of quality, the value of a 
diamond may be half or a quarter of a first class one. Multiplying the 
weight in ratis by nine-sixteenths, would be the value of an inferior 
one- Similarly, five-sixteenths plus one-thirteenth would be the value 
of smaller diamonds. 

149-155. Pearls.—The value of pearls is to be estimated according 
as it is of the first, middling or inferior quality. If the pearl is of more 
than a thousand ratis in weight, then for every hundred ratis, the 
value would be the same as of a diamond, less three hundred divided 
by sixteen. From the weight of pearls above 100 ratis, deduct 20 ratis 
for every 100 ratis, after such deduction, the value of each rati will be 
that of the first class diamond. For the flattened pearl, the value will 
be that of a flattened diamond, after similar deduction. 

156; One should never wear gems that have black or red spots. 

157. The gdrutmata or emerald, if it is good, deserves the price of 
nidnikya or ruby. 

3 158. Gold when compared with rati, has to be measured in 
terms of its weight. 


1 The standard of measurement of gems—20^1=1 (excepting 
pearls),4 fiWJ5r= 3 ^(pearls)24yft = t 5**. 4 1 wt«n(of gold and 

corals). 

- 8<fa = 1 nr? lo = i g*ar 5 = 80 ***. 

3 It is not the size but the weight of the rati that is to be compared 
•vitb g>ld a id used in its measurement. 
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159. The puayardga weighing one rati deserves half the priao of 
Indranila or gold (of the same weight). 

160. The vaiduryya whose three rays ore coming out desenses high 
prioe. 

161 Corals weighing one told deserve half the price of the gold (of 
the same weight). 

162. Gomeda does not deserve weighing, as it is very low priced 

' 163. Excepting diamonds the value of small gems has to be 
determined by number (not weight). 

2 164. But that of very fine and rare ones is to be determined by 
fancy (demand). 

3 165. So also the price of very fine things has not to be deter¬ 
mined by weight. ” 

166-167. Multiply the weight of the pearl in rath by 14J and 
divide the product by 24, the quotient will be the value of the pearl in 
so many roll’s of gold. 

168-170. The best pearls are valued at half the price of gold, and 
the inferior ones in proportion to their quality. The pearls ore the 
red, yellow, round and white. The worst are the flat and those having 
the colour of powdered bricks. The rest are middling. 

171-172. There are natural defects in gems, but metals have arti¬ 
ficial defects. So the wise man should determine their value by 
carefully examining them. 

173-175. Gold, Silver, Copper,iZinc, Lead, Tin, and Iron—these 
are the seven metals. Others are mixtures (alloys). They are superior 
according to their place in the above enumeration, gold being the 
best. 

176. Bronze is the alloy of Zinc and Copper, pitala (Brass) of 
Copper and Tin. 

4 177. Gold of the same weight (as other metals), is small in 
volume.' Others are bulky. 

178-179. If two pieces of a metal—one a pure and another suspect¬ 
ed of alloy—be successively passed through the same hole, and threads 


1 Even the smallest particles of or diamond have to be valued 
by weight. But others are valued by counting, if of very small size. 

2 UrtU Desire, fancy, demand has been regarded as the determinant 
of value in the case of all rare and fanciful things. 

3 There is a ‘Fancy price' for all these things as would be said by 

modern era. f 

4 Ratio of gold to other metals ; The density of gold is high, 
hence great weight in small bulk. 
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of equal lengths be drawn out of them, and weighed; and if the weights 
of each are equal, then the metal is unalloyed,.otherwise not. 

180. Iron in the form of tool, implements and weapons is very • 
valuable. 

181. The value of Cold is sixteen times that of Silver.. 

182. The value of Silver is almost eighty times that of Copper. 

183-184. The value of Copper is one and a half time that of Zine. 

The value of Zihe is twice that of Tin, and thrice that of Lead. 
The-vSalne of Copper is six times that of Iron. 

' 185. Thbse are the special remarks on value. General remarks 
have been already made. : 

186-187. The cow with good horns and fine colour, which gives 
plenty of sweet milk, and has good calves has very high value whether 
young, small or big. 

- 188. The price of a cow which has calves and which gives one 
prastha of milk is one silver pala. 

189. The value of a she-goat is half that of the cow, that of the 
female sheep half that of the she-goat. 

190. The price of a strong and fighting sheep is a silver pal a, 
(eight rupees.) 

191. The high price for cows is eight or ten silver pala* (*. 
sixty-four or eighty rupees). 

192. The high price of the shegoat and the female sheep is one 
silver pala i.e., eight rupees. 

193. The high price of the bnffalo is the same as that of the cow 
or one and a half tftne that. 

3 194-195. The price of the bull with good horns, fair colour, and 
sufficient strength, which can carry burdens and can walk fast, and 
which has the height of eight Idlas is sixty pula* (or four-hundred and 
eighty rupees.) 

1 The relation between the metals in value :— 

!. Gold =» 16 Silver. 

Silver = 80 Copper. 

Copper as 14 Zinc. 

Zine as 2 Tin. 

= 8 Lead. 

Copper = , 6 Iron. 

* * measure already described as liquid standard about four 

ssers. sn — 8 sffw. So tbs price would be 8 silver rupees. 

3 Wrtr already described. 

19 
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196. The high price for ahe-bnffaloea ia seven or eight palaa (fifty* 
six or sixty-four rupees.) 

197. The high price for horses and elephants is two, three or four 
thousand (polos). 

198. The high price of camels is known to be that of the buffalo- 

1 199-200. The good horse is that which can go one hundred 
Yojanas in one day. Its price is five hundred gold fright thousand 
silver rupees). 

201-202. The good camel is that which can go'thirty Yojanas in 
oiio day. Its price is one hundred silver palas (eight hundred rupees). 

203-204. The elephant that is nmivalled in strength, height, fight 
and mada (rut) is priced at two thousand Nifhaa. 

205. Niska is the value of gold weighing four mdads. 

- 206. And in estimating the value of elephant five rotis make 
one mdsd. 

207. Those which are rare in this world ore priced as gems. 

3 208- On# should fix the price according to Time and Space. 

209. There is no priee for worthless things that cannot be used 
for any purposes. 


' ' 5 miles according to Sukra, 8 miles generally. 

- The price of the best elephant is therefore 8,000 mdada of gold or 
40,000 ratia of gold or 640,000 ratia of silver or ^—5° tolas of silver 
( = 6,666 rupees) = Rs. 6,666 approximately. 

» The mention of prices and ratios in the above lines gives a good 
statistics which might be used as the basis for the formation of an 
Index Number. 


Ordinary prices : — 

Cow = 1 pala silver 

She-goat = 4 cow 

She sheep = 4 goat 

Sheep = 1 pala silver 

Elephant or 

horse=s 

Camel = Buffalo 

High prices for beet things :— 

Cow = 8 or 10 palas silver= 64 or 80 rupees. 


8 tolas or rupees. 

4 tolas or rupees. 

2 tolas or rupees. 

8 tolas or rupees. 

2,000,3,000, or4,000 rupees. 
56 or 64 rupees. 


She-goat == 1 pala silver 
She-sheep = 1 pala silver 
She-buffalo = Cow or 14 cow 
Bull = 60 palas silver 

Buffalo = 7 or 8 palas 
Best horse = 500 gold 


Best camel =* 100 silver palas = 800 rupees. 

Elephant = 2,000 gold Niskas = 6,666 rupees. 


rupees. 

8 rupees. 

64 or 80, or 96 or 120 rupees. 
.480 rupees. 

56 or 64 rupees. 
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210*211. And there are a high price, low price and middling price 
in the valuation of all things. This is to be always considered by 
wise people. 

212. Sulka or Doty is the king’s share received form the buyer 
and the seller. 

213* The regions of Sulka or Duty are the market places,-streets 
and mines. 

214 Duties are to be levied on goods only (rice. 

215. ' Thb duty should not be realised more than once by the king 
through craft. 

216. The king should receive the thirty second portion from the 
seller or buyer. 

1 217. The twentieth or sixteenth part, as the duty, is not a draw¬ 
back upon the price. 

218. The king should not realise duty from the seller when he 
receives what is less than just equal to the cost. 

3 219. He should receive it from the buyer after seeing that he is a 

220-221. Having ascertained the amount of produce from the mea¬ 
sured plot of laud, whether groat, middling or small, the king should 
desire revenue and then apportion it among them. 

s 222-223. The king should i-eceive rent from the peasant in such a 
way that he be'hot destroyed It is to be realised in the fashion of the 
weaver of the garland- not of the coal merchant. 

224-226 That agriculture is successful which yields a profit twice 
the expenditure (including Government demand) after duly considering 
the variations in actual prodnoe, e.y., great, middling or small. Any 
thing less thn that is unsatisfactory. 


' Even a twentieth or sixteenth part of the price of a commodity is 
fair and legitimate duty. 

2 If the seller has to give the commodity at a loss no duty is to be 
realised from him but is to be realised from the buyer. 

A good maxim of public finance. But how is that to be done? So 
also it is very difficult to carry out in practice the rule that duty should 
be realised only once on every commodity. For it may be bought and 
sold many times. 

3 The coal merchant sets fire to the wpods to make oharooal and thus 
destroys the whole property. But the weaver of garlands plucks from- 
the trees only those flowers which are full blown and preserves the rest 
as well as the trees for future use. 
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SUKRA-NtTl. 


1 227-229. The king should realise one-third, one-fourth, or one half 
from places which are irrigated by tanks, canola and wells, by rains 
and by rivers, respectively. 

230. He should have one-sixth from barren and rocky soi’a. 

231-232. If the king gets one hundred silver harem from the 
cultivator he should give back to him twenty kareas. 

- 233-285. The king should realise from minerals at the following 
rates : half of gold,-one third of silver, one-fourth of copper, one-sixth 
of zinc and iron, half of gems, half of glass and lead ; after the expen¬ 
ses have-been met. 

236. The king shonld realise from peasants, &o., after noticing the 
amount of profits. 

237-238. He should realise one-third, one-fifth, one-seventh, one- 
tenth, or one-twentieth from the collectors of grasses and woods, &c. 

3 239-240. He should have one-eighth of the increase of goat, sheep, 
cows, buffaloes, and horses, and one sixteenth of the milk of she buffalo¬ 
es, she goats and female sheep. 

241. The king should make the artists and artisans work one day 
in the fortnight. 

4 242-244. If people undertake new industries or cultivate new lands 
and dig tunks, canals, wells, &c., for their good, the king should not de¬ 
maud any thing of them until they realise profit t^ice the expenditure. 


J These things are the mother of the lauds. 

(■g—The gods or natural agenoies are the mothers of certain 
regions— e- g., by Supplying rain. 

—Rivers are also irrigators. Lauds and countries are called 
the daughters or gifts of rivers. 

Where rivers are mothers or irrigators, the cultivation is certain — 
and hence may be taken as Government revenue. Where rain is the 
source of moisture agriculture is precarious and uncertain. Hence 
the demand of the Government is to be very small. Bnt where the 
tanks and artificial water supplies are the irrigators, cultivation is 
very difficult and expensive though certain. Hence the Government, 
demand should be midway between the other two eases. 

- &c.—The proportion mentioned above to be received from 

the remainder after paying the cost of extraction and production. 

3 These are levies in kind. 

4 That is, they should have remissions and suspensions of revenue 
for periods. This is how waste lands are to be improved and new 
enterprises encouraged. Here tie an application of the principle of 
Partial Protection. Sukrdch&ryya is thus definitely an advooate of the 
“ Younp Industry ” argument. 
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245-246- The king should promptly realise the land revenues, wag. 
es, duties, interests, bribes, and rents Without any delay. 

247. The king shobld give to earth cultivator the deed of rent hav¬ 
ing hie own mark (seal).. 

i 248-250. Having determined the land revenue of the village, the 
king should receive it from one rich man in advance, or gaf.antec (for 
the payment) of that either by monthly or periodical instalments. 

251- 252- _ Or the king should appoint officers called (jrdmapia by 
paying one-sixteenth, one-twelfth, one-eighth, or- one-sixth of his own 
receipts. 

252- 254. The king should receive milk of cows, Ac., rice, for the 
kith and kin but should not receive paddy and cloths from buyers for 

hisown enjoyment. ’ 

*255. He should realise one thirty-second portion of the increase 
•or interest of the usurer. 

256. He should receive rents from houses and abodes as from 
-cultivated lands. 

3 257. He should also have land tax from shopkeepers. 

258. For the preservation a id repair of the streets, he should 
have dues from those who f use the streets. 

359. The king should thus enjoy fruits everywhere but should 
protect.all like a servant. 

260. Thus has been described in brief the section on treasure. 


* Having divided the whole land into several proprietorships, the 
king should collect the revenue from and through one man who-is; to be 
responsible for the total dues of the village. 

- UT'jfor One who lives upon increase. 

* band for houses and buildings is to be taxed at the same rate as 
that for cultivation. Laud for stalls nlso should be taxed. The sellers 
have to pay duties not only for the commodities sold but also for the 
use of the laud. • 




SECTION III 

THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

1. Now in the Miscellaneous Chapter I shall describe the third 
Section of Rdathra or Commonwealth. 

2. Both immovable and moveable things are indicated by the 
term Rdaphra. 

3. The R&fthrd belongs to him under whose submission it comes. 

' 4-5. Ruveratd (possession of wealth) is hundred times superior 
to all the qualities, fiatd (overlordship) is superior to that. It is the 
result of no mean penances. 

0. The Sovereign flourishes in this world as a God, none others. 

7. Men are protected by him and the subjects behave like him. 

8-10. The sovereign in whose kingdom people follow their own duties 
enjoys fnlly the result of his sovereignty and enjoys fame for ever. 

11-12. A man lives in heaven who gets fame in this world. 
Disrepnte is real hell. There is no other hell in this world. 

13-14. Any other body (?) besides human jjody is hell. One shonld 
know the calamities and diseases to be the effects of sins. 

15. So being himself dutiful the king should appoint the subjects 
to their own duties. 

16. So the subjects always approach a king who is religious and 
authoritative. 

2 17-19. The local customs, the social customs and the domestic 
customs, those duties that have been prescribed as eternal and universal 
by the sages, the old and the new regulations—all these are to be 
carefully observed by the king for the protection of the realm. 

20. The king achieves fame and wealth by maintaining virtue. 

21. In ancient times the castes were divided into four classes by 
Brahm& according to their activities. 

3 22-23. Owingio their intermixtures, both anidoma and pratilovia,. 
an infinitude of castes has been created which it is difficult to explain. 


1 The sovereignty or possession of authority over others is the 
most desirable thing and the result of great virtues. 

2 The qxg* may vary with time, place, race and family. So the 
good king should observe and respect all. 

3 Sf§5n*f—If a man cf the higher caste marriesa woman of the lower 

the intermixture would be called sftRrta—If a man of the lower 

caste marries a woman of the higher caste the S&nkaryya or interm¬ 
ixture would be 
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24-25. Those who know of caste differences by birth can tell of 
differences in name and activity. 

26. The caste may be summarised as jardyuja or born of foetus, 
andaja or bom from eggs, swedaja or born from drops of perspiration 
and advis or plants. 

27-28. The man who is good by birth becomes low by low associa¬ 
tions. Bnt the man who is low by birth cannot be high by associa¬ 
tions. 

20. Bnt in course of time through work as well as attributes, high 
and low orders are created. 

>*3Q. Jdti or oaste is described by learning or occupation, 

8 31. Sacrifice, study and charity are the functions of the Dwi- 
janma i. e., the twice-born. 

3 32. The additional (special)J5pnctions of Br&hmanas are begg¬ 
ing, teaohing and Ydjana (conducting a sacrifice). 

33. The additional (special functions of Ksatriyas are protection 
of the good, suppression of.the wicked and realization of revenues. 

34. The additional (special) functions of the VaiSyas are agricul¬ 
ture, pasture and oommerce. 

35. The lower functions of Sfidras are charity and service. 

36. The remuneration and means of livelihood of the various 
classes vary according to difference of functions. 

37. For Brahmanas, agriculture by tilling the soil has been pres¬ 
cribed' by Manu and other masters. 

4 38-39. Sixteen cows have to be'employed to their ploughs by 
Br&hmanas, four less by the others. Two cows by antyajas according 
to the softness of the soil. 

40. Begging by anybody else besides Brahmanas is to be con¬ 
demned. 

41-42. The whole Veda with interpretations has to be studied by 
the twice-born iii connexion with various penances, and miscellaneous 
rites and ceremonies. 


>fined : according to fa*t, «■ ?■, Wffa* Wjfa, the philosop¬ 
hers, botanists, &o., (ii) Recording to wrffl, art and industry, i. e., occu¬ 
pation, e. g., weaver. 

8 These functions are common to Br&hmanas, Ksatriyas as well as 
Vaiiyas. Each, however, has special functions which are mentioned 

3 These special functions describe the various occupations for 
livelihood. 

♦ Br&hmanas should have 16 cows to their ploughs. 

Ksatriyas „ 12 „ ■ . „ 

Vaiiyas „ 8 „* „ 


Antyajas 
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$ukra-n!ti. 


43-44. The man who has mastered the sciences and the arte should 
be the preecptor of all. But oue who ia unlearned cannot benreeaptoi- 
because of birth. 

45. The arts and sciences are infinite and cannot be eenmerabed. 

46. The primary Vidyda are thirty, and the primary arts are- 
sixty-four. 

' 47-48. Vidyd is known to be that which can be eaid. KaM is 
that which can be done by even the dumb. 

49-50. The general characteristics have been mentioned, the 
special marks are being described separately, the names of the Vidyda 
and Kalde. 

2 51-52. Rig Yajun, Sdma, Atharvan are the Vedas, Atftts, Dhanus T 
Gdndharva, as well as Tantraa are the Upavedoa. 

53-54. The six Angas of the Vedas are Sib^d (Pronunciation), 
(Vydkaraga) G-rammar, Kalpa (Rituals?, Nirukta (Etymology), Jyotis 
(Astronomy) and Chhandas (Prosody). 

3 55-59. The Mimdmsas, Tarka, Sftmkhya, Veddnta, Yoga, Itih&sas, 
Puranas, Smritis, theory of Sceptics, Artha Sdstra, KAma Sftstra, Si!pa 


1 The distinction between Science and Art is the same as that 
between f=rm and w^n. 

2 tfsg—Tantraa are a section , of the Vedic literature. Somers 
mention of sr does not point to a statement being that of very modern 
facts. 

3 The specially noticeable points are the facts that {ftgTCT, are 
.te distinct from gtWT, that the theories of HlftuT as well as Yavanas 

tf n ’ mentioned as branches-of learning, and ss well as 

also respected- in' the same breath with the Vedas and Ved&ntas. 
The 32 Sciences ore : 

1. Vedas, ... ••• ... ... 4 

2. Uparvedas ... ••• ... ... 4 

3. Vedftngas ... ... ... 6 

4. Dart an as ... ... ... ... 6 

5. Itihftsa ... ... ... ... I 

6. Furftija ... ... ... .- 1 

I. Smriti ... ... 1*.. ... 1 

8. Scepticism ... ... ... ... 1 

9. Artha S&stra ... ... ... ... 1 

10. Kftma festro ... ... ... ... t 

11. Silpa £&gtra ... ... ... ... 1 

12. Alank&ra ... ... ... ... 1 

13. KAvyar ... ... ... ... 1 

14. Deiabhftjd ... ( ... ... — 1 

15. Avasasokti ... " ... ••• ••• 1 

16. Yavana Philosophy ... ... .... 1 


Total 
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>§astra, Alaiikitra (Rhetoric), Kavyas, language of the folk (vernac¬ 
ular), the art of speaking properly, the theory of Yavanas, and 
manners and customs of countries and nations—these are the thirty.two 

Vidyfts. 

60. The name of Mantras and Brfthmanas is Veda, e.g., the 
Rig, eto. 

61- The adorations and salutation according to these give 

satisfaction to the godB. 

1 62. The Mantras are so called because they are pronounced. 
BrUhmanas are those that apply these Mantras. 

3 66-64- The Rig portion of! the Vedas is that in which the 
mantras or hymns are in praise of the gods, where the mantras are 
arranged in rhythmical form as quarter-verse or half-verso, and where 
the mantras are used for saorifioes. 

3 65-67. The Yajur-veda iB that in which the mantras are read 
in any order without verse and magic, in which the service of an 
Adhvaryyu or priest for conducting sacrifice is required and in which 
the mantras are to be read thrice. 

63. The Sdma is that in which the mantras are sung in sacrifices. 

69. Atharvdngirasa is that in which there is the relation between 
the adored and the adorer. 

70. Thus has been described in brief the fourfold Veda, 

*71-72. Ayurvsdd is that Upaveda of Rig-veda by which one 
knows and acquires health from a study of the physique and the 
medicines. 

5 73-74. Dhanarueda or Science of Archery- is that Upaveda of 
Yajurveda by which one can be proficient in fighting, the use of arms 
and weapons and the formation of battle arrays. 


1 The two seetions of the Vedas have been described here, They 
contain things by using which men may satisfy the gods. Of these 
the portion that is reoited is oalled mantras, and the portion that is 
done is oalled Brdhmana'. 

1 The oharaeteristics of the Rig-vedaj; 

(1) The mantras are to be in rhythmical form. 

(2) The mantrds are tu be used for ftg 

(3) The mantras are to be £.e., in praiso of gods. 

* Like the Rig-veda the Yajur-veda has also three characteristics. 

4 has two functions—(1) gfc i.e., one can by its help know 
of srrg (life and health)—thus it is a science giving laws of health ; 
(2) ftvtfki.e., one can by its help acquire (life and health)—thus an art. 
This branch of learniug has also two Departments—(l)^figu, study 
of the physique, i.e., anatomy and physiology : (2) sil'tfo, Therapeutics 
and medicine. 

5 The whole military science comes under VgVs;, not simply that 
of-bows and arrows- 

20 
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Stjkra-n!ti. 


1 75-76. Gdiidharva-veda. is that science of magic by which one 

k: o\v of the various voices, a.g., nddtla, anwMlta, &c., produce! 
by instruments aiul the throat, together with the beats of time. 

- 77-79. Tanlra is the Upaveda of Atharva-veda in which are 
described the six uses of the various mantras to the adored beings, 
as well as tha various means of counteracting the effects of the . 
Mantras, together with the various rites and ceremonies. 

3 rtO-81. Siksd i b the science of the pronunciation of letters 
according to Suiara (voice), Kdla (time), Sthdna (place), Prayaina 
(exercise of the muscles of the mouth), Anupraddna and Savann (mugi ,y 

4 82-83. That portion of the Brdhmanas which contains rule* about 
sacrifices is known to be Srauta kalpa. Smdrta kalpa is another 
(science).' 

84-85. Vydkarana or Grammar is the science in which words are 
analysed according to their roots, inflexions, sandhis; sam&eas and 
genders. 

86-87. Nirukta is that which explains Sabdas or words and sen¬ 
tences. Hence this ved^nga is called the ear of the Vedhs. 

r ’ 88-39. Jyotisa is that science which measures time b_v studying 
the movements of planets and stars, the Samhitds, Hard Sdslras 
and Gamitas. 

90-91. Ghhandas is the science by which verses are constructed 
according to the rhythmical scheme ma, ya, ra, &c. It is like me 
loot of tha Vedas. 

G 92-93. Mimdmsd or Nydya is that science by which the expres¬ 
sions of the Vedas are explained and interpreted according to the 
ceremonies in the Brahmanas. 

1 —la thus the scienoe of musie both vocal and instru- 

mautal It is most probably an Upaveda of Sama-veda. 

the following characteristics—(i) fffgs to tha (ii) 

Their six uses described, (iii) 37*f5lt The methods of counteracting 
the effect produced by certain actions, (iv) rites and observ¬ 

ances to be followed in using or counteracting the mantras. 

3^—The voice is of three kinds,— uddtta (sharp tone), anuddtta 
(grave accent), Swarita (accented, pitched). 

Pronunciation according to time is of three kinds—(short), 

(long), g <T (“protracted or continuous souud being three times 
the length of a short vowel and occupying three moments in its utter¬ 
ance "—Wilson). (origin). 

‘There are two Kalpas—(1) Srauta kalpa which is a portion of 
the Vedas called and (2) Smdrta kalpd which is uotYedanga but 
contains rules about, things other than Sir* i.e., 5raddhas (funeral 
ceremonies), worship, &c., which are mentioned in the Srnritis. 

Jyotisa is thus not ,mere astronomy, but (1) this together, with 
other sciences, viz., (2) Samhitd (Bhrigu, Parasara, &c..) (2) HorA Sdstra 
(4) Ganita (Mathematics). 

a It is the P-O.rva Mlmdmsd which illustrates the Karmakanda of 
the Vedas. 
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S^-95. (Tlie Vaisesika is that) which contains argaments about 
the existence or non-existence of material objects and which comes 
from Kan&Aa and others. 

1 96-9?. Sdmkhya is that in which Purusa, eight Prakritis, sixteen 
Vikdras and other facts are specifically enumerated. 

98-99. “Brahma exists alone without a second. The many do 
not exist. Every thing appears through ignorance and illusion"— 
this is the theory of those who follow Veddnta.. 

100-101. The Yoga Sdstra is that science by which the passions of 
the mind may be restrained by processes for regulating the breath 
movements, Contemplation and meditation. 

1C&-103. Itihdsa is that Which narrates past events in and through 
the pretexts of.the actions of kings. * 

-104-105. Purdna is that which contains an account of creation, 
destruction, the dynasties, the cycles, epochs and the incidents and 
events under each dynasty. ' 

106-107. Bmriti is that which investigates the castes and duties 
not at variance w.itli the Yedas and describes the social and economic 
morals. 

108-109- Ndstilca theory of scepticism is that which advocates the 
predominance of Reason, origin of all things from Nature (not from 
0-od) and the non-existence of the Vedas. 

3 110-111. : Artha Sdstra is that science which describes the actions 
and administration-of kings in accordance with the dictates of !§ruti 
and Smriti, as well as the means of livelihood in a proper manner. 

4 112-114. Ktlma- Sdstra is that which describes the marks o£ 
living-beings, both male and female, -e g-, of men according ' to their 
physical character and inward characteristics, and of women accord¬ 
ing to external and internal characteristics. 

115-116. That science is saidiby the sages to be Silpa Sdstra which 
treats of (the construction of) palaces,, images, parks, houses, canals, 
and other good works. 


1 SfffT “ A radical form or predicament of being,—an illusion, 
intelligence, conscionsness, and the five elements (viz., Akti&a, Fire, 
Earth, Air and Water)." 

2 Purdna is thus more comprehensive than Itihdsa. The historian 

has to use the as a mere peg on which to hang his accounts of 

ancient times. 

Wfare*—Is thus a two-fold science, t'olitics as well as Econo- 
^ STirift, &c.—Physical characteristics. The luau is like a hare, 

Ac- 

313^^1, &c—-Mental and moral characteristics. The man i3 favour¬ 
able, Ac. 

Physical character of womtfn. They are described as 
being like a lotus, Ac, 

, rsft'l--One’s own, etc. This refers to tho mental and moral charac¬ 
teristics of wo-oen who may be TC9fH, i. e., egoistic, altruistic, Ac. 
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Sukra-nIti. 


1 75-76. Gdndharva-v edit is that scieuoe of music by which one 
van krow of the various voices, «.</., nddtta, anuddtta, Ao., produced 
by instruments and the throat, together with the beats of time. 

- 77-79- Tanlra is the Upaveda of Atharva-veda in which are 
described the six uses of the varioas mantras to the adored beings, 
as well as the various means <>E counteracting the effects of the . 
i mantras , together with the various rites and ceremonies. 

3 80-81. Siksd is the science of the pronunciation of letters 
according to Swara (voice), Kdla (time), Sthdna (place), Prayatna 
(exercise of the muscles of the mouth), Annpraddna and Saoana (origi \). 

4 82-83. That portion of the Brdhmanas which contains rules about 
sacrifices is known to be Sranta kalpa. Smdrta kalpa is another 
(science).' 

84-85. Vydlcarana or Grammar is the science in which words are 
analysed according to their roots, inflexions, sandhis, samasas and 
genders. 

86-87. Nirukta is that which explains Sabdas or words and sen¬ 
tences. Hence this vedanga is called the ear of the Vedfls. 

■> 88-89. Jyotisa is that science which measures time by studying 
the movements of planets and stars, the Samhitds, Hord Sdstrar 
and Gamitas. 

90-91. Chhandas is'the science by which verses are co'nstiucW 
according to the rhythmical scheme ma, ya, ra, &c. It is like tne 
foot of the Vedas. 

e 92-93. Mimdmsd or Nydya is that science by which the expres¬ 
sions of the Vedas are explained and interpreted according to the 
ceremonies in the Brahmanas. 

1 —Is thus the scieuoe of music both vocal and instru¬ 
mental It is most probably an Upaveda of Sama-veda. 

2 tt??—Has the following characteristics—(i) Utifs to the (u) 

Their six uses described, (iii) STtfSIT The methods of counteracting 
the effect produced by certain actions, (iv) rites and observ¬ 

ances to be followed in using or counteracting the mantras. 

3 ^—The voice is of three kinds,— uddtta (sharp tone), anuddtta 
(grave accent), Swarita (accented, pitched). 

Pronunciation according to time is of three kinds—(short), 

(long), ?! (“protracted or continuous sound being three times 
the length of a short vowel and occupying three moments in its utter¬ 
ance "—Wilson). Sffff (origin). 

1 There are two Kalpas—(1) Srauta kalpa which is a portion of 
the Vedas called jfSTS and (2) Smdrta kalpd which is notVednnga but 
contains rules about, things other than i.e., Sriiddlias (funeral 
ceremon ms), worship, &o., which are mentioned in the Smritis. 

■> Jyotisa is thus not paere astronomy, but (1) this together,with 
other sciences, viz., (2) Sam-hitd (Bhrigu, Paraiara, &c...) (2) Hord S Astra 
(4) Ganita (Mathematics). 

a It is the P&rva Mimdmsd which illustrates the Karmakanda of 
the Vedas. 
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-9$-95. (The Vaisesika is that) which contains argaments about 
the existence or non-existence of material objects and which comes 
from Kandda and others. 

1 96-97. Sdmkhya is-that in which Pttrusa, eight Pralcritis, sixteen 
Vikdras and other facts are specifically enumerated. 

98-99. “Brahma exists alone without a second. The many do 
not exist. Every thing appears through ignorance and illusion”— 
this is the theory of those who follow Ved&nta. 

100-101. The Toga Sdstra is that science by which the passions of 
the mind may be restrained by processes for regulating the breath 
movements, Contemplation and meditation. 

10^-103. Itihdsa is that which narrates past events in and through 
the pretexts of the actions of kings. * 

- 104-105. Purdna is that which contains an account of creation, 
destruction, the dynasties, the cycles, epochs and the incidents and 
events under each dynasty. 

106-107: Smriti is that which investigates the castes and duties 
uot- at variance with the Vedas and describes the social and economic 
morals. • 

108-109. Ndstika theory or scepticism is that which advocates the 
predominance of Reason, origin of all things from Nature (not from 
God) and the non-existence of the Vedas. 

3 110-111. Arkha Sdstra is that science which describes the actions 
and administration-of kings in accordance with the dictates of i§ruti 
and Smriti, as well as the means of livelihood in a proper manner. 

4 112-114. Kdma Sdstra is that which describes the marks of 
living beings, both male and female, e g., of men according to their 
physical character and inward characteristics, and of women accord¬ 
ing to external and internal characteristics. 

115-110. That science is said by the sages to be Silpa Sdstra which 
treats of (the construction of) palaces, images, parks, houses, canals, 
and other good works. 


1 “ A radical form or predicament of being,—-an illusion, 

intelligence, consciousness, and the five elements (via., AkaSa, Fire, 
Earth, Air and Water).” 

- Purdna is thus more comprehensive than Itihdsa. The historian 
has to use the as a mere peg on which to hang his accounts of 

ancient times. 

3 SW'sHW—Is thus a two-fold science, Politics as well as Econo- 
'■ swift, Ac.—Physical characteristics. The man is like a hare, sjf[ 

Ac. 

Ac.—Mental and moral characteristics. The man is favour¬ 
able, Am 

'Taffunt—-Physical character of woman. They are described as 
being like a lotus, Ac. 

ysfpj—One’s own, etc. This refers to the mental and moral charac¬ 
teristics of women who may bo tpurfbl, i. c., egoistic, altruistic, &c. 
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' 75-76. Gdndharva-veda is that science of maaio by which one 
can hr mv of the various voices, e.t/., uddtta, asmddtta, &o,, produce! 
by ilist,ruments and the throat, together with the beats of time. 

- 77-79- Taulra is the Upaveda of Atharva-veda in which are 
described the six uses of the various mantras to the adored being's, 
us well as tl.o various means counteracting the effects of the 
mantras, together with the various rites and ceremonies. 

3 SO-81. Siksd is the science of the pronunciation of letters 
according to Swara (voice), Kdla (time), Stkdna (place), Pt ay a Inn 
(exercise of the muscles of tiro mouth), Anupraddna and Savana (origi r i. 

4 82-83. That portion of the Brdkmanas which contains rules about 
sacrifices is known to be iSranta kalpa. Smdrta kalpa is another 
(science).' 

84-85. Vydharana or Grammar is the science in which words are 
analysed according to their roots, inflexions, sandhis, samksas and 
genders. 

86-87. Nirukta is that which explains Sabdas or words and sen¬ 
tences. Hence this vedfinga is called the ear of the Vedhs. 

88-89. Jyotisa is that science which measures time by studying 
the movements of planets and stars, the Samkitds, Hora Sdstras 
and Gamitas. 

90-91. Ckhandas is the science by which verses are constructed 
according to the rhythmical scheme ma, ya, ra, &o. It is like tue 
toot of the Vedas. 

6 92-93. Mimdmsd or Nydya is that science by which the expres¬ 
sions of the Vedas are explained and interpreted according to the 
ceremonies in the Brahmanas. 

1 mwgug?—Is thus the science of musi® both vocal and instru¬ 
mental It is most probably an Upaveda of S&ma-veda. 

2 Has the following characteristics—(i) ffffts to the *<WI, (ii) 

Their six uses described, (iii) The methods of counteracting 

the effect produced by certain actions, (iv) stw?'f%g!T rites and observ¬ 
ances to be followed in using or counteracting the mantras. 

3 —The voice is of three kinds,— uddtta (sharp tone), anuddtta 
(grave accent), Swarita (accented, pitched). 

Pronunciation according to time iB of three kinds—(short), 
sffig (long), ("protracted or continuous sound being three times 
the length of a short vowel and occupying three moments in its utter¬ 
ance "—Wilson). SfgsT (origin). 

1 There are two Kalpas—(1) Srauta kalpa which is a portion of 
the Vedas called and (2) Smdrta kalpd which is notVedanga but 
contains rules about things other than tRT* i.e., Saddling (funeral 
ceremonies), worship, &c., which are mentioned in the Srnribis. 

•' Jyotisa is thus not }Uere astronomy, but (1) this together,with 
other sciences, t>tsn, (2) Samhitd (Bhrigu, Par^sara, &c..) (2) Hant Sdstra 
(4) Ganita (Mathematics). 

ii it i s the Ptlrva Mimdmsd which illustrates the Karmakanda of 
the Vedas. 
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ft^-95- (The Vaisesiha is that) which contains arguments about 
the existence or 11911 -existence of material objects and which comes 
from Kandda and others. 

1 96-97. Sdmlchya is that in which Parusa, eight Prakritis, sixteen 
Vikdras and other facts are specifically enumerated. 

98-99. “Brahma, exists alone without a seccnd. The many do 
not exist. Every thing appears through ignorance and illusion'’— 
this is the theory of those who follow Ved&nta.. 

100 - 101 . The Yoga Sdstra is that science by which the passions of 
the mind may be restrained by processes for regulating the breath 
movements, contemplation and meditation. 

10^-103. Itihdsa is that which narrates past events in and through 
the pretexts of the actions of kings. * 

13 104-105. Purdna is that which contains an account of creation, 
destruction, the dynasties, the cycles, epochs and the incidents and 
events under each dynasty. 

.106-107: Smriti is that which investigates the castes and duties 
not at variance with the Vedas and describes the social and economic 
morals. . 

108-109. Ndstika theory or scepticism is that which advocates the 
predominance of Reason, origin of all things from Nature (uot from 
Grod) and the non-existence of the Vedas. 

3 110-111. Artha Sdstra is that science which describes the actions 
and administration'of kings in accordance with the dictates of f§ruti 
and Smriti, as well as the means of livelihood in a proper manner. 

*112-114. Kdma Sdstra is that which describes the marks of 
living beings, both male and female, e g., of men according to their 
physical character and inward characteristics, and of women accord¬ 
ing to external and in ternal characteristics. 

115-118. That science is said by the sages to be Silpa Sdstra which 
treats of (the construction of) palaces, images, parks, houses, canals, 
and other good works. 


! “ A radical form or predicament of being,—an illusion, 

intelligence, conscionsness, and the five elements (viz., Aka&a, Fire, 
Earth, Air and Water).” 

- Purdna is thus more comprehensive than Itihdsa. The historian 
has to use the as a mere peg on which to hang his accounts of 

ancient times. 

3 sw'snssr—Is thus a two-fold science, t*olitics as well as Eeouo- 
* &c.—Physical characteristics. The man is like a-hare, s^r - 

Ac- 

W-l'PcT, &c_Mental and moral characteristics. The man is favour¬ 

able, &c. 

— Physical character of worn#n. They are described as 
being like a lotus, &c. 

—One’s own, etc- This refers to the mental and moral charac¬ 
teristics of women who may be TOffW, i • 0., egoistic, altruistic, &c. 
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117-118. Alanhriti or Rhetoric is that in which the attributes of 
objects are narrated as equal to, and less or greater than others, 
according to the varieties of analogy—contrast, Simile or metaphor. 

1 119-120. Kdvya is that which appeals to the various tastes, has 
figures or ornaments, no defective terms, gives rise te much pleasure 
and is varied according to verse or prose. 

2 121-122. Daiiiki or local language.is that which is intelligible 
by reference to common usage, and which serves the purpose without 
requiring the help of dictionaries and the guidance of S&stras. 

8 123. Avasarokti is known to be that science which teaches the 
proper use of words and expressions at the proper time. * 

4 124-126. Yavana philosophy is that which recognises God as the 
invisible creator of,this universe, and recognises virtue and vice with¬ 
out reference to Sruti and Smriti, and which believes that Sruti 
contains a separate religious system. 

5 127-128., Deiddidharma or custom is that which may trace its 
origin in the Srutis or may not, but is always followed by tbe people 
in different climes and families. 

129. Thus have been described separately the marks of the vari¬ 
ous Vidyds. 

130-131. The Raids or arts have not only different names and 
marks but these differ according to the different funoti’ous. 

132. The species or Raid is named after the function it serves 
(the work it does). 


1 Five characteristics of —(1) e., it must embody the 

various sentiments, e. g. Sringdra or love, Hdsyd or mirth, Karund or 
tenderness, Rudra or anger, Vira or heroism, Bhaydnaka or terror, 
Vibhatsa or disgust, Adbhuta or surprise. 

(2) —Figurative, full of images and similes. 

(3) St'ftfgft—Without any defect, e. g. t those of vulgarism, 

vagueness, archaism; Sc- 

(4) Must give pleasure. 

(5) q qq i fkilw —May be both proBe arrd verse. 

2 It is the ordinary language of the streets or Vernacular as it is 

called which does not require the use of Vedas, nhQ &o. but which can 
be understood by reference to or common parlance. 

3 It is the art of saying the right thing at the right moment. It is 
thus a branch of diplomacy or etiquette. 

4 This, therefore, is not necessarily atheism, but what in modern 
iimeB could be regarded as an alien and non-national religion. 

3 Custom—-(1) by sort'of fiction finds its origin in the 

Srutis, (2) may not be traced; to Srutis, (3) respected by people, (4) 
varying, with country and family. Thus there may be several 
g^psrw' several &e., just as there may be local gods, family 

gods, etc- 
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133' Wartan or dancing with appropriate gestures aud movements 

is au art. 

134. V’ldana or playing on musical instruments is also au art. 

135- The decoration of men and women by dress and ornaments is 

an art. 

130. The performance and knowledge o£ the sundry mimicry and 
antics is an art. 

137. The laying out of beds and furniture and the weaving of 
garVtnds, &c., constitute an art. 

138-139. The entertainment of people by gambling and various 
tricks of magic is an art. The (knowledge of) different aspects of gi¬ 
ving pleasure is an art. 

140. These seven arts are called G&ndharva. 

141. The distillation of wines a id spirituous liquors from flowers, 
&c., is an art. 

142. The extrication of thoriuiMid the relieving of pain by opera¬ 
ting on tihe wounds of a vein oonstitute an art. 

143. The cooking of food by intermixtures of various taste3 is an arc. 

144. The planting, grafting and preservation of plants constitute 
an art. 

145- The melting and powdering of stones and metals constitute 
an art. 

146. The act of'using preparations from Bugareanes is known to 

1 147. The knowledge of mixtures of metal? and medicinal plants 
constitutes an art. 

2 148. The knowldge of the analysis and synthesis of metals 
constitutes an art. 

140. The.preparation of.new substances (alloys) o.ut of metals by 
combinations is an art- 

150. The preparation of salts constitutes an art. 

* 151. These ten Kalds are mentioned in Ayurveda and other (medi¬ 
cal) sciences. 


> This refers to pharmaceutical preparations. 

—Combination or synthesis. 
gnrVg—Analysis. 

3 The medical science must therefore have been very comprehensive, 
comprising so many arts, the preparation of alcohol, operation of 
■ wounds, cooking, gardening, metallurgy, pharmacy, and chemical proc¬ 
esses and manipulations. 
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152. The use and employment of arms by the proper arrangement 
of legs constitutes an art'. 

158. Duelling by the various artifices is an art. 

154. A Bdhwjiiddha or hand to hand fight is the combat between 
duellers without’weapon's. 

155- The man who dies thereby does not attain heaven nor fame in 
this world. 

156- 157. The Niywddha is meant for fame only, destruction of the 
enemy’s power and vanity. A hand to hand fight should not lead to 
anybody’s death. 

158-60. An attack by duellers, that which is made by, various 
dangerous artifices of hands, and by throwing down the opponent in 
various ways, &c. 

1 And Pratikriyd is the method of extricating oneself from these. 

2 161. The throwing of arms and implements towards some fixed 
point is an art. 

162. The formations of battle arrays according to the signals given 
by musical instruments (bugles) is an art, 

163. The arrangement of horses, elephants and chariots in war is 

■ 1 2 3 164. These five arts are mentioned in Dhanurveda or the science 
of military tactics. 

. 165. The propitiation of gods by various seats and postures 

166. The act of^ driving horses and elephants is an art, as well 
as that of teaching them. 

167-168. Earthen, wooden, stone and metal vessels give rise to 
four separate arts in the matter of their cleansing, polishing, dyeing or 
rinsing; picture-drawing is also an art. 

169. The construction of tanks, canals, palaces, and squares (?) is 
. an art. 

170. The construction of clocks, watches and musical instruments 
is an art. 

171. The dyeing by the application of inferior, middling and 
other colours is an art. 


1 Various feats in boxing are mentioned here. 

2 This is the art of fixing the aim by striking a fixed object at 

distance. . 

3 Just as the sciences of ffdndharvaveda, and Ayurveda have their 
own art so also this science, Dhanurveda (which is an (fpaveda of iajur- 
veda ) has these five arts <n- five practical aspects. 
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172. The act of putting down the actions of water, air and :fire is 

an art. 

173. The preparation of boats, chariots. and conveyances is 
an art. 

174. The preparation of threads and ropes is an art. 

175. The weaving of fabrics by various threads is an art. 

176. ’ The testing of gems as to whether they are good or bad as 
possessing marks of hole3 is an art- 

177. The testing of gold and other metals is an art. 

178. The preparation of artificial gold and gems is an art. 

'•179. The making of ornaments with gold and other metals is an 

art, as well as enamelling of metals 

189. The softening of leathers ifc an art. 

- 181. The flaying of skins from the bodies of the beasts is an art. 

182. Milking and churning constitute two arts. 

183. The knowledge of sewing of covers (coats and shirts) is 

an art. 

184. Crossing waters by arms (swimming is an art.) 

185. The cleansing of domestic utensils in an art. 

186. Cleaning of clothes and shaving are two arts. 

187. The extraction of oil from seeds and flesh (fats) is in art. 

188. The drawing of ploughs and the climbing of trees are 
two arts. 

189. The knowledge of work in such a way as to please somebody 

3 190. The making of vessels with bamboo straws, etc , is an art. 

4 191. The making of glass vessels is an art. 

192. The pumping and withdrawing of water constitute an art. 

193. The preparation-of tools and. implements from iron is an art- 

194. The preparation of saddles for horses, elephants, bulls and 
camels is an aat. 

5 195. The maintenance, and enterminmeiit, and nursiug of 
children constitute au art. 

196. The punishment of offenders c. g., whipping, is an art. 

0 197. The writing of the characters of various languages is an art. 
198. The making and preservation of the betels constitute an art. 
199-200. Speed in taking, but delay in giving—these are the two 
features of all arts. (?) 

201. The sixty-four arts.have thus been enumerated in brief. 

1 Two arts are mentioned in this line. JUnamilling was practised as 
an art, it appears. 

2 Leather Industry is mentioned in its two processes—(1) The 
flaying of the skin, (2) The softening of the hide (tanning.) 

3 Cane-work is called—basket-making, etc. 

4 Glass is mentioned hero as also in other places in SitkranHi. 

5 Nursing was learnt a nd practised as,an art it seems. At any 

” The knowledge and practice of file various alphabets of difl’ere it 

■is implied that .there were men wlio equipped themselves specially with 

this art. 
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1 202. Ono should do work with the help of the various Kal&a 
mentioned. 

1 The enumeration of the 64 sEism gives a picture of the industrial 
and economic condition of the age described in Sukrantti, as that of 
the gives a picture of the intellectual and literary oondition. And 
the two pictures together constitute a graphic aooount of the aotual 
social life of the people of India who lived in those times. 

After going throngh this one can hardly believe that the Hindus 
were a race of abstract met&physicians who were negligent of the 
actual needs of the society and cultivoted the art of preparing for the 
next life only. One would rather think that they know how to enjoy life 
and supply its necessaries, comforts and decencies Economically 
speaking, they were as self-sufficient as any people oonld possibly be, 
and made their material and seoular life as comfortable and happy 
as possible. And intellectually speaking, they were competent enough 
to investigate not only the highest truths of<the universe—the eternal 
problems of existence, but also to study and discuss all those branches 
of learning which had for their aim the practical furtherance of social 
end—the amelioration of human life. 

The more one studies the social, economic, politfteal and other secu¬ 
lar facts of the civilisation of the Hindus the more one is impressed with 
the fact that their institutions—industrial, educational and administ¬ 
rative—were adequate for all the ends of human existence ; and if they 
differ from anything of thekind in modern times or in other countries it 
is because of the adaptation to the circumstances and conditions of time 
and place which is the fundamental cause of all varieties and diver¬ 
gences in the universe. ’ And those who advocate the doctrine of 
relativity of institutions cannot think of the Hindus as an economically 
inefficient or politically incompetent race or as ofae yyho has no indust¬ 
rial or political aptitudes. The fact rather'is, in all these aspects of 
secular civilisation, they represent a distinct type which is not neces¬ 
sarily low, medifflval or primitive simply because it does not resemble 
the types that are predominant to day. 

THE SIXTY-POUR KALAb 

A.—Twenty-three,arts derived from the Vedas through the 4 Upavedas. 

1. Qdndharva-(l) Dancing, (2) Playing on,musical instruments, 
(3) Decorations, (4) Antics, (5) Laying out beds, 
eto., (6) Jugglery, magic, etc-, (7) sexual inter¬ 
course. 

II. Ayurveda —(1) Preparation of alcohol, (2) Surgical opara- 

tions (3) Cooking, (-•) Gardening, (5) Metallurgy, 
(6) Confectionery, (7) Pharmacy, (8) Analysis 
and Synthesis of metals, (9) Alloya, (10) Salts. 

III. Dhanurveda —(1) Taking up of stands for the employment of 
arms, (2) Duelling, (3) Marking of aim, (4) Battle 
arrays, (5) Employment of horses, chariots, etc. 

IY. Tantra (?) —Sitting in meditative postures. 

B. Other ^Rtt—41. ' ... 

(1) Driving horses and elephants, (2) Teaching horses ana eiepli- 
ants, (3) Polishing earthen vessels (4) Polishing wooden vessels (5; 
Polishing stone vossels, (6) Polishing metal vessels, (7) Drawing, (8) 
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'20. She should study the vessels "to be used and the various 
articles of food. Raving thus finished the work of the forenoon she 
should bow down to the father-in-law and mother-in-law. 

21-22. She should put gn clothes, ornaments and. jewels given 
bv the father-imlaw, mother-in-law, husband, parents and brothers, 
uncles and relatives. 

23-25. The wife should be pure in mind, speech and action, abide 
by the instructions of her husband, and follow her like a pure 
shadow, and be a friend in all his good activities, and servant in all 
hiscommands. 

26-28 She should then cook the food, inform her husband, and 
then feed those who are. to be fed by the food first given* to the gods 
of the universe. 

29-30. Then her husband, and lastly herself, partake of the meals 
at the instance of her husband She should then spend the remainder 
of the day time in studying the proper earnings and expensSfc (t.e., 
settle accounts). 

81-32. Then again in the evening as well fis in the morning she 
should cleanse the house, cook the food, and feed the husband and 
the servants. • 

33-34. She shonld take her food uot immoderately, finish the 
sundry domestic duties, then spread a good bed and serve the 
huBband. 

35-36. She Bhould lio down on that bed after the husband is osleep 
with her mind fixed on him, not naked, not excited, withftut passions 
and by restraining senses. 

37-38. She should not talk aloud or harsh, not call frequently (V) 
and not speak unpleasant things. Should not quarrel with anybody, 
and shonld not talk nonsense. ‘ 

39 She should not be extravagant, nor act at variance with 
virtues and interests. 

40-42. The good wife should give up words that indicate 
senselessness, lunacy, anger, and envy, and the contemptible vices of 
meanness, jealousy,excessive attachment to things of this world, vanity 
and boastfulness, atheism, adventurousness, thieving and pride. 

43-44. ThuB behaving with the husband as - with a great god she 
gets fame in this world and heaven (?) in |he next. 

45. The daily duties of women have been mentioned above. * The 
occasional functions are being narrated now. 

46-49. She should give up all these things when she sees raja* 
i.epwhen she is menstruated. She should live bashfully in an inner 


i In this routine of duties and daily work one notices the virtues 
of a civilisation based main’y.on domestic life and the rights and 
merits of persons n >t as citizens but as members of a family. _ Befoi^ 
the woman goes to pay respects to the superiors she must finish all 
the drudg,e work. So she must rise very # jrly. Here is a very graphic 
account of the ordinary social (and material) life of the Hindus. 
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apartment nnseen by anybody. She should have only one piece of 
cloth devoid of bath and ornaments, hence look thin' and humble, and 
sleep on the ground'without passions, and thus spend three days. 

50-52. She should tahe her bath at the expiration of three nights 
with the clothes. She becomes pure after seeing her husband’s face. 
After having thus purified herself she should work as before. 

53. This is the duty of women of the twice-born castes and this is 
desired of others also. • 

54.. The women should be assistants in the functions of the males, 
viz., %gricnlture, shopkeeping, etc. 

55-56. The woman "should practise music, gentle manners, etc, 
according as the husband is master of these and perform the winning 
arts, etc-, with regard to him. ”* 

57-59. "When the husband is dead, fhe chaste woman should 
accompany him or observe the vow, should not like to goto other’s " 
houses, and should always maintain brahmaebdryya or control of pass¬ 
ions, should give up the daily ornamentation of self. 

59-61. When the husband is gone .abroad, the wife should bo 
devoted to the- adoration of the -gods, wish well of the husband, put on 
things that indicate good, and only a few'ornaments. 

62-63. There is no lord like the husband, there is" no happiness like 
the husband. The husband is the real protector of women—uot all 
the wealtl^ 

! 64-65. The father giveB measured things, the brother and son 
also give only limited things. Who does 'not worship the husband who 
is the giver ol infinite (blessings ) ? 

1 68-68. The IS ildra is the fourth caste and hence as belonging to a 
gaste has certain duties—except the manlrai of the--Vedas, SwadhO, 
Swdhd, Vagai etc , but, only those actions which require namaz as the 
sign of.adoration, viz , ihe mantras given in the Purkpag. 

* 69-70. People should praotise their dutise like Br&hmapas if born ' 
of women married with Brkhmapas, Kjatriyas if born of women married 


1 Up to 64, the duties and functions of the twice-born have been 

a Ip any religious service, the &ftdra oannot pronounce the mantras 
twwi, WII, given in the Vedas. He has right to pronounce only— 
STs^r'the Manlra mentioned in the Puri^a j. Thus he has right only to 
the'study of the Pnrftnas. 

fglgt, exclamations used on presenting an oblation to 

? £udra woman may be married to BiAhraanas, K^atriya and Vaiiva 
■ and would give rise to Br&hinaua. K|atriya and Vaikya offspring?, 
respectively. It is the character of the husband that establishes the 
charade'fo the issue t> % marriage. # 
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'v«t'sS a * ya ^ a " d ,ike V *'*!** if h '" -11 ,,r Woman married with 

it. But ponple horn of Vai&ya w irnan hy Ivaot -nm and Brah- 
manns should be treated as 8'Ur.w, >hi moo bn-, of S&dra women (?). 

7'2. The man who is boro of a lower mb a i-l higher female is 
know, i os tho worst of Madras. 

7!. The Sil’lr'dik'tma or the w ir <r, of Sutras should always prao- 
tise his duties asoordi ug tf> n-lmi ni'mira (i e., by repeating the liaius 
of go l o ily) in a manner i To-.or ti i;h it of the $4-fra. ' . 

74-75. The Yav-.iivav have all tho four castasjmi xed together. They 
recognise authority other than that of the Vedas ami live in the north 

76. Their Sdulras have been framed for their welfare by their own 
masters. * 


1 77. . But the rules .that are followed for ordinary purposes are 
<he some in the two oases." 

78 79. Inferiority and superiority depend sometimes on the quali¬ 
ties oi i he seed, s iraoiones on the character of the .field. But excell¬ 
ence is due to both. • 

- 80-81. Vds.vamitra, Vasistha, MUtanga and N&rada and '•-.hers 
became elevated by special penances not by birtli.. 

'82-84. Every caste should practise Che duties that l^.ve been 
mentioned as belonging to it and that have been ' practised by ances¬ 
tors, and should otherwise be punished by kings. 

• St. The king should differentiate the castes-and stages by sepa¬ 
rate marks of distinction. 

» 85-87- The king should always keep in liiskingdom the tools and, 

-implements of th^wetal workers after inspecting them; and maintain 
artists and.artisans aceording to need, and employ additional Workers 
.in agriculture or menial service. 

88 . The goldsmiths are the fathers of thieves. 

-* 89-90. He should build the (?any^Kouse’(a tavern ) outside the 


1 The home and characteristics of the qqws are described here, dt 
is mentioned that however much they might differ fro m t hose who 
follow the system of castes and stages in matters of viiMl*4, SireV a,1 d 
aflW. i.r., sages, moral codes and authority, they are at one with them 
.in rules of ordinary business-morality, sggSRsrtff! and the standards of 
daily life. • 

- This is a i instance of the yf* or field being good, not the seed 
or. birth. 

» Liquor-houses and other houses for indulgence in intoxieation 
should be klfitat a distance from the village* 
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village and there keep the drunkards. And should never allow drink¬ 
ing of liquor in his kingdom in the daytime. 

91-193. The king should have the domestic plautB planted in vill¬ 
ages and the wild trees in the forests—-the good ones at a distance of 
twenty cubits from one another, the middling at a distance o ffifteeu 
cubits and the ordinary ones at a distance of ten cubits and the . 
youngest at a distance of five tubits. 

■ 94. He should nourish them by stools of goats, sheep and c.ows, 
.water as well as meat. , 

95-102. The udavarnra (Ficus glomerata) ; afwattha (the holy fig 
tree), vata (banyan), c hiflcha (tamarind), chandan (sandal), gambhata 
(lime), kadambd (Nauclea Cadamba), asolca (Jonesia asoka), vakula ■ 
(Mimusops Elengi), vilwa (bael), amrifa, kapitthaka (wood apple), 
rdjadan (Aliinusops hexandra,) - dmra (mango), punn&ga (Oalophylluin 
iuoph^lliim) ; hula (Mulberry) ; champaka (Michelia champak) ; nipa\p. 
species of A^oka) ; koka (a wild date tree) ; amra (Spondias mangifera), _ 
■tarala (pine), ddriina (pomegranati), ak-sota (walnut), Simsapd (Dal- ’ 
bergia sisoo),' vadara ' (jujube), nimba (Neem) jambira (lime), ksirika, 
hharjnra (date), drvakaraja (Pongamia ghtbra), phdlgn (opposite leaved 
fig tree), U'dpinckha (tarnala),'" ifeaZa (Semocarpus anacardiam), kudvdla 
(ebony), lavali (Phyllanthus distiohas), dhdtri (woodfordia fioribunda), 
kramttka fbeteluui), mdlhlung aka (citron), lakucha (Artocarpus lakoo- 
cha), ndrikela (_ coconn.ut), rambhd (plantains)—these are the trees which 

103. He sbbuld plant those trees which bear good flowers very 
near the village. 

104. One should lay»ont a fair garden to the left of the dwelling 


3 105-106. The trees are to be watered in the morning and even¬ 
ing in summer, every alternate day in winter, in the fifth part of the 
day (f-e., a.fter-noon) in spring, never in the rainy season. 

.107-108. If trees have their fruits destroyed, the pouring of cold 
water’after being cooked togetlier with Kulutha, M35a (seeds), JIudga 
{pulse), Yava (barley) and Tila (oil seed) would lead to the growth of 
flowers and fruits. 

109. Growth of trees can be helped by the application of water" 
with which fishes are washed and cleansed. 


‘ Ordures and dungs have , always been vecognised as good 


1 In these linos we get some of the agri-flori-horti-cultaral ideas , 
prevalent in ihose times. • • 
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110-112. The powder of the dungs of goats and sheep, the powder 
of Ydva (barley), Til a (seeds), beef as well as water should be kept 
together (.undisturbed) for seven nights. The application of thfa water 
leads very rauch.to the growth in flowefB and fruits of all trees. 

113-114. Those tiees which bear thorns, e.g., the Khadira (cateehu), 
etc., are knowu as wil'd aud should be planted in forests. 

115-122. Khadira (catechu), asmanta (oxalis), mtka (Teak), agni- 
matha (Premna spinosa), ayaundita (Bignonia Indies), vabbula (Acacia), 
tamdla, (Cinnainomumtamdla), sdla (Shores robusta ),kdtaja (Hollarr-* 
hena antidvsenterica), dhava (Anogeissus latifolia), arjuna (Terminalia 
arjuua), paldsa (Butea frondosa), iaptaparna ^Alstonia soholaris) iami 
(Acacia spigera), tunna (Cedrala toon a), devaddru (Binus longifolia), 
v'ikenkata (Flacourtia sapida), karamanda (Carissa Carandas), ingudi 
(Balanites Roxburghii), bhArja (Betula bhojapatra), viyamusthi, 
(Strychnos nuivomiea), kariraka (Oapparis aphylla), eallali (Bo«wellia 
serrata), kdamari (Gmelina arborea), pdtha (Stephania herftajndifolia), 

- tinduka (Diospyros Embryoptoris),e«n/’a<!,sral;a (name of a tree not ido - 
tided), haritaki Terminalia Chebula), bhalldta (Setnecarpus anacar- 
dium), aampdka (name of a tree not identified), *orfea (Calotropis 
gigantea), puskara (tree not identified), a rimeda (Acacia Farnesiana) 
pitadru (a kind of pine tree), Sdlmali •(Bombay malabaricum), vibhitakc. 
(Terminalia bellerioa), naravela (a plant not identified), madhuka 
(Bassia latifolia) and other large trees. 

123-124. Expansive trees, shrubs, and creepers are to be carefully 
planted in village if domestic, in .forests if wild. * 

125-129. Wells, eanals, tanks and poudscShould be made accessi- 
ble, (by staircases, Ac.) should have width twice or thrice She depth 
and footpaths round them. There should be many of these so that 
there may be plenty of water in the kingdom. Bridges.should be 
constructed over rivers. There should also be boats and water convey¬ 
ances for crossing the rivers. 

130-131. The temples of the gods who are worshipped by a caste 
and houses of the preceptors who 8re the teachers of its arts and 
sciences should be situated in the front of the houses belonging to it. 

132-133. The king should build temples for Visuu, Sankara, 
GaneSa, Sun and P&rvati in the squares or the centre of the village:’ 

134-137. (The temples are) to be of the Meru or some other of the 
sixteen types ; to be beautiful, round*, square or of some other mechani¬ 
cal form ; to have mandapaa *or halls, walls, gopuraa or central gates ; 
• to have height twice or thrice the width, to have good images insides 
made according to the prescribed rules, to have water at the foot and 
to be wellg>ointed or docorated. 
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1 138-139. A Merit temple is that which has one thousand domes, 
has one hundred and twenty-five stories, is one thousand cubits wide 
and one thousand cubits high. 

140-144. The Mandara and other types of temples mentioned be- - 
low are oue-eight less than the preceding :—the Man&ara, Rik§amdli 
Dyumani, Chandrasekhar, Mdlyavdn, Par iy Mr a RatndSirsa, Dhdtumdn, 
PadmakoSa, Pitspahdsa, aikpra, Swastika Mahdpadma, Padmakuta and 
Vijaya, the sixteenth, 

145-146. The mandapa or hall of each temple is to be adapted, to 
each and one-fourth less than the temple in height. The images should 
be placed or set up there with the hymnB appropriate to the gods that 
have been embodied. 


2 147-151. The characteristic of i 

in image 

is its power of helping 

1 The irt temple described 

as hav-i 

'g : 



. (i) .1,000 domes. 

~ 

00 

125 stories. 


(iii) 1,000 cubits height: 


(iv) 

1,000 cubitB width*. 

The is the temple haviag 




(i) 875 domes. 


00 

110 stories. 


(iii) 875 cubits height. 


(iv) 

875 cubits w 

idth. 

Thus one gets the following table : 

_ 






Height 

Width. 

Type ' Domes 

Stories. 

in 

in 




cubits.. 

cubits. 

1. 

1,C00 

125 

1,000 

1,000 

2 W :.. 

875 

HO 

875 

875 

‘ 8 

766 

‘ 96 

766 

766 

4 ffRft 

670 

84 

670 

670 

5 

586 

74 

586 

586 

6 «n«w* 

513 

« 5 

513 

513 

7 nfan* ... 

449 

57 

. 449 

449 

8 wifti — 

393 

50 

393 

893 

9 wgrnu ... 

344 

44 

344 

244 

10 qyftw... 

801 

36 

301 

801 

li yvsrer ... 

263 

32 

263 

268 

12 ... 

230 

28 

230 

230 

13 Wfeur ... 

201 

25 

201 

201 

. 14 ... 

176 

22 

176 

176 

15 Vfinre ... 

.154 

11) 

154 . 

154 

1G faw* ... 

135 

* 17 

135 . 

135 


2 Worishp of images is here mentioned as only a means to an end. 
Tlie image is the concrete embodiment o( i tic divinity and helps the 
mind to fix itself on it by meditation. 
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forward contemplation and yoga. The human maker of images should 
therefore,be meditative. Besides there is no other way of knowing the 
character of an image—ever direct observation (is of no use). Images, 
are made of sand, pastes, paints, enamels, earth, woods, stones and 
metals and are strong in succession, 

1 152-158. The image constructed fnil according to the prescribed 
limbs is beautiful and yields virtue, otherwise takes away wealth and 
life and daily increases grief. ' - 

-’154-157. The images of god yield happiness to men, and lead to 
heaven but those of men lead'away from heaven and yield grief., That 
image is beautiful which is neither above nor below tho fixed propor¬ 
tion. But the images of gods, even if deformed, are for the good of men,. 

3 158. But the images of men, even if Well formed, are never for 
human good. 

159 Images are of three kinds— Sdttwika, rdjasika, and Ulmtwika. 

•* 160. The images of Visnn and other gods are to be worshipped 
in the sdttwika , r&jasika, or tdmasika form according to needs- and 
circumstances. e *. - 

5 161-162- The sdttwika image is that which has yoyamudrd or the 
posture of meditation straight back, bands giving blessings and 
courage aud has the gods represented as worshipping it. 

163-164. The rdjsika image is 'that.which sits on seme vdhaim or 
conveyance, is adorned with numerous ornaments, and has hands 
equipped with-arms and weapons as well as offering courage and bless¬ 
ings (to the devotees). 

165-166. The tdmasika image is that which is a-killer of demons 
by -arms and weapons, whicli’has a ferocious 'and vehement Jpoli and 
is eager for warfare. , .* 


1 The image must be rightly made according to the proportions 
of its limbs. The (sanction that compels artists to be very careful is, 
as usual/ of a religious nature. The artist must not bungle with'the 
work entruste.d to'him. 

- Here are some very serious injunctions against the' construction 
of human images. Human beings must not be painted or sculptured. 

- 1 * 3 Images of gods, even deformed, are allowable but not those of 
human beings even though well proportioned. 

4 Bach of the gods may be worshipped in the three fofms. Bach 
form is to be selected according to the purposes of the worshipper. 
The forms are being described below. 

3 Characteristics of image :— 

(1) sjWggl—The eye fixed upSii the tip . of the nose as .in 
meditation. 

(2) —Straight posture, unbending. 

(3) TOHtWf*—Hands displayed as giving blessings and courage 

to the worshippers. ' . ' 

—The gods must be worshipping the image. 
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167-168'. The hymns of Visa a and other gods are being described 
)), brief, measurements of the images and their )itubs in' detail. 

16) Am arsgvla is one-fourth of a mwsti (the closed fist of w 
band). 

170. The length of a tala is twelve angulas. 

171-172- The image of dwarf is to be seven tdlas in height, that of 
men eight tolas, that or gods nine tolas, that of Rdksasas ten tolas. . 

173-174. The height of images varies from'seven Wins (mentioned 
above) acsorditig to the customs of localities, But images of females 
and d«arfs are always seven tolas. 

175-176 Kara N&r&yana, R&ma, Nrisimha, Vdna, Vali, indra, 
Bhargava (Paratur&ma) and Arjuiia are of ten", tolas. 

177 178. Chaijdf, Bhairava, Vet&la, Narasimha, V araha, Hay aslrsa 
and others who are of a vehement type are to be twelve tdlas. 

179. The images of Pisichas and Asuraa are to be always sixteen 
tolas in height. ' # 

18\182. HiranyakaSipn, Vritra, Hiranyaksa, lUvana, Kumbha- 
karna, Namuohi,.NiSarabha, fnmbha, Mahisa'sura, Raktavija—these are 
to be sixteen tdlasin height. * 

' 183. The bdlas are to be five tdlas, and the' kumdras, six tdlas. 

2 184-18-3. Irn'ges are often tdlas, in Satyayuga, of nine tdlas in 
Tretd, eight tdlas in Dwdpara, and seven tdlas in Kali. 


1 WHS—Boy nnder five years of age. p 
are however used as syiidnym'S. - 

2 8% 

12wfs^I,=1 

Ths folio ving are the measurements in tdlds described 


ifant.. The terms 


lie 


(1) 

(2) *»aw 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) <tt 

(6) fW 

(7) TOT 


A. Ordinary. 


Jy. 8p ecial. 


(fj •re wrenm 
(35 ... ' ... 

C* According to too ages. 

a> 

( 2 ) 

(8) tm 

(O «Rr . 


10 
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180-187. If the image be nine t&laa, the month mast be one tdla, 
the forehead four angulas, the none likewise. 

188-189. The space from the tip of the nose to the end of the hann' 
(jaw) is to be four angulas. The throat is to be four angulas. The 
space from throat to heart is to be one tdla,. 

190-111. Thence downward to the navbl the space is beautifal if 
one tdla. From the navel downwards t > the genital organ thoro should 
bo one tdla. . • ’ 

192-193. The two things are to be two tdlas e*ch, the knees t > be 
four anjulaa each. The two legs are to be made eqaal to the thighs 
The bottom of the ankle is to be four angulas. ■ ». 

1 191. The vertical measurements of ail image of nine t&las are 
thus given by the sages. 

195. The image of seven, eight or ten tdlaa should be divided 
according to the above proportion. 

1 197. The two hands are to be-four tdlaa each up to the ends of 
the fingers. * 

198. From the. neek to the elbow the space is good if twenty 
angulas. • 

3 199. From the armpit to the elbow the distance is thirteen 
angulas- 

200. The kara or arm up to the end of the middle finger is twenty- 
eight angulas. 

201 The palm is seven angulas the middle finger is five angulas. 


1 The measurements of the image of. 9 
given below :— 

S® ... 

ifon 

to gw ... 
gw to ... 

wjpr to $5 


tdlas described-above are 


... 1 Tdla 
.. 4 Angulas. ~] 

i :: 7 

... 4 Angulas. 

... 1 tdla. 

* - l „ 


5T13 


... 4 angulas. 
... 2 tdlas. 

... 4 angulas. 


Total ... 108 angulas or 9 tdlas. 

l Of course this is to be the measure of the hands in the case of the 

n,n V d 4^Tbow, «mjr— armpit. -So the distance from the armpit to 
the neck is seven angulas. # ’ 
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202 203. The thumb is to be three anyulas and a half; should come 
up to the first joint of the forefinger and should have two joints. The 
other fiugecg are each to have three joints. 

204. The andmd or ring-finger and the tarjjani or forefinger are 
to be lees by half an anyula or a full angula (than the middle ). 

205. The little finger is lessithan the ring-finger by one anyula. 

m 206-207- The feet are to be fourteen angulas each, the great toe is 
two. anyulas or two angulas and a half. The pradeiini or that toe.ofjthe 
foot by which something is pointed out is of that size. 

20^ The pradeiini may be two anyulas, the otherB are one aitquld 
and a*half each. 

. 1 209. The hands and legs muBt have veins suppressed and the 
ankles must be hidden. 

f 210 212. Those limbs are beautiful which are neither more nor 
less iii measurement than the limbs of images prepared by the experts. 
And those which are to please all must not be.either too thin or thick. 

213. It is one in a lakh that is produced beautiful in all limbs. 

214. That*which is beautiful accoraing to the measurements laid 
down in the Shstras is really beautiful, not any other. 

21o. That which is not according to the measurements laid down 
in the Sustras is not beautiful, say the wise. 

8 216. That which satisfies the heart of . certain individuals is 
beautiful to those individuals only. 

1 -The hands and legs must not be disfigured by prominent veins 
and arteries. The ankles also must not be protuberant or prominent. 

Measurements of other limbs of the image of nine tdlas :— 


O) 1.. ... * 

... . ... 4 tdlas. 

to 

. ... 20 anyulas. 

TO to erdt 

... 13 „ 


... 28 ., 

(2) Sitfil ... ... 

... . ... 7 angula 


... ... 5 ., 

(i) 

... . — 4 „ 

(5) WJ'5 

... ... 3J ,, 

(6) n=n»n 

... 4* 

(7) 

... ... 3* 

(8) 

... 14 

(9). «*u|S 

... 2 or 2J „ 

(10) stffinft 

«... 2 or „ 

(11) Other fingers of thetfootr-' ■ 

... 2 or 2i „ 


» Individuals may>;bel satisfied with certain images according to 
their idiosyncrasies and peculiar tastes and predilection. t 
' Having described the proportion of the erect posture ea(V|W Sukra- 
cb&ryya is going to describe the horizontal measurements of each limb. 
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217. The forehead is to be eight ahgulaa, the two. pyebt^wa era to 
be likewise. 

218. The eyeborws are to be half ahgulaa in width and must be 
bow-like in the middle. 

1 219- The two eyes qre tq be, tfifgg qhgylas ip length and two 

ahgulaa in Width. 

220. The pupil is to be one-third of the eye and black in colour. * 

•221. The space between the two eyebrows is two ahgulaS. The 
origin of the nose is one ahgula. 

222 The tip of the nose is to be one ahgula.. And the nostrils 
together to be two angulas. 

2 223. The nose may be of two kinds—having the shape of bird’s 
mouth (aquline or curved) or like, the flower (straight)- 

224. The two nostrialB are to be beautiful li^e the nispdpa 
legume. 

224. The ears,equal to the eyebrows four ahgulaa long. 

226. The fleshy portion of the ears is to be three ahgulaa and a 
half thick- 

227. The nose-bone is to be half an ahgula (wide and broad), 
smooth, and high by opg and a half ahgula. 

228- From the end of the nook to the end of the throat the space 
is eight angulas. 

229- The space between the two hands is to be two t&las. The 
space between the nipples is to be one-t<tfa. 

230. The space between the two ears is* to be sixteen angulas. 

231, The space betweent the ear and the jaw is 9 always eight 

angulas. ■ ■ ■■■ 

232- The space between the nose and the ear is like-wise. The 
space between the ear andthe eye is half that, t. e., four angulas. 

233. The mouth is one-third of a tdla, the lips are to be half an 
angula each. 

234-235. The circumf erence of the head is thirty-two angulas. Its 
width is ten angulas, length-twelve angulas. 

236. The circumference of the throat is twenty-two angulas. 

237. Thg circumference of the breast is fifty-four.anyuias. 


STPITO—Length, * 

2 U,aving the shape of thewhich is very straight. 
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28$. The- circumference of the,heart.is one angula less than four 
title* (i. e., forty-seven angulas). 

239. The space between the nipple and the back (or the thickness 
of the breast ) is twelve angulas. 

240. The circumference of the waist is two angulas 'in addition to 
three idlas and a half (i. e., forty-four angutds). 

241. The height of the hip is to be four angulas and the width six 

■angulas. • ♦ 

242. At the back the posterior of females is one angulas greater. 

243. The circumference of the forepart of the hand is sixteen 
angulas that of the-origin of the hand is eighteen angulas. 

1 244. The circumference of the origin of the arm. is fourteen 
angulas, that of the forepart of the arm is ten angulas. 

245. The width of the palms of the hapd and plantar surfaces of 
the feet is five angulas. 

243-247. The circumference of the origin 9f the thigh is thirty- 
two angulas, that of the end or forepart of the thigh is nineteen 
angulas. 

248. The circumference of the orgin of the legs is sixteen angulas, 
that of the end of the legs is twelve angulas. 

249-251. The circumference of the root of the middle finger is 
four angulas, that of the roots' of'the forefinger and ring-finger is three 
angulas and a half each. That of the little finger at the root is , three 
angulas, 

252. The oircumferenoe of the end or forepart (of each finger) is 
a quarter less than that of the root. 

253. The circumference of the thumb of hand is four angulas, that 

of the thumb of the leg is five angulas. , 

254. The circumference of the other fingerB of the feet is three 

255. The circular ring of the b^ehst is an angula and a half, that 
of the u tvel one angula. 

256. One should design for all the limbs a grace that is suited 
to each. 

257-258. One should not construct any image that has eyes direct¬ 
ed upwards, downwards or c'osed, nor should dhsign one that has 
vehement gyes, but eyes bespeaking satisfaction. 


1 So the whole^iand is to be conical—the origin 18 angulas in width 
and the end 10 angulas. 
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1 259. The seat or stand on which the image is to be placed la to 
be one-third or one-half of itself. 

200. The doors of the room are to be twice, thrice or four times- 
the image. 

261. The floor of the temple is to be one, two, three or four cubits 

high. , V 

262. The height of the wall from the floor is to be ten cubits 

greater than the height of the floor* # 

263. The height of the place is to be double that of the doors. 

264. The dome is to he equal to, twice or thrice, the height of the 
whole building. 

2C5-268. The building should be constructed with stories up tc 
one hundred and twenty-fifth and with eight corners like a lotus. 

■ 267. The building must- be a c hatusidla and have halls all 

268. That with one thousand pillars is good, others are middling 
or inferior. 

■ 269-270. If there is to be a'dome over the palace or the hall pillars 
heed not be constructed, the walls are sufficient. 

271-272. The space inside the palace (temple) around the image or 
in front of it is ( to be six or eight times.that (image). 

- 273. The vehicle is to be equal to, one and a half time or twice 

the image. 

274. Where the forms of gods are not mentioned they are to have 
four hands. 

2 275-278. Where there is no mention of weapons, the lower hands 
are to indicate courage, and blessings,, and the upper hands should 


1 All these regulations have been framed according to the stan¬ 
dard of ®a the tic perfection prevalent in those times. Even a super¬ 
ficial study of these canons of 'Hindu art is sufficient to convince 
people of their love of exactness, accuracy and mathematical rigidity 
in the management of secular affairs. Connoisseurs of art would do 
well to take note of these rules laid down by Sukr&oh&ryya. 

2 SJ®. *9*—For Vi§nn. 

<nST—For Varan a. 

«nreri—For Sun. a 

gjflpgjg —For Siva. • < 

«nggff— For Lak?mi. ' • 

fab 5PBW>—For Saraswati. 

—For Gaue&a. 
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have iankha (conch), chakra (wh*eel), ankuia‘(hoo]t),paia ( noose), damaru 
(hofu), Old (trident), kamala (lotus), kalasa (pitcher), sru (vessel used 
in sacrifice), Iddduka (sweet balls), matnluhgaka (fruit), vlna (lyr e),mdld 
(garland), or kook. 

279. Where there is a multiplicity of mouths or heads these should 
be set up in a row. 


280. Each should have its own throat, crown, eyes and ears. 

'281-3. Where is a multiplicity of hands, the necks need not be 
separated. The portion above elbows should be slender ; flat nose 
should be [rep resell ted], massive. Shoulders should be in deportment 
as trunks. 


284- The mouths of Brahiu# are to be placed in,four direction (t.e., 
not in a row). 

285- 286; Hayagriva, Varaba, Nrisigiha, G-anesa are to be lik’ men 
except in mouths, and Nrisimha except in nails. 

287-288. The images of the worshipped gods are to be. made 
according to the above marks whether sitting on the vehicles or on 
their seats. 

289-291. The images should always be without beards and eyelids 
and of sixteen years of age, have beautiful ornaments and cbths and 
be painted with brightest colours, covered up to the feet by clothes 
and adorned-with ornaments. 

■i 292-293. The images are not to be constructed with limbs less 
or greater than the fixed proportion. That with less limbs injures the 
householder, and that wjth'more, the artist. 

3 294-295. The too thin image causes perpetual famines and the 
too thick one causes constant diseases, i'hat with hidden joints, bones 
and veins ever increases happiness. 

29t3. The sdltvika form of Vi?nu’ 8 image is to have hands with 
blessings, courage, conch and lotus. 

29 . The sdttvika form of (soma’s image is to have ha nds with, 
deer, musical instrument, courage and blessings. 


1 All the hands must issue from the same neck. 

- The ranction tor the observance of the canons of art oannot be 
.stricter than what it given here. 

. 3 The last tw# lines provide the religions or spiritual sanction to 

the rules of art. Here we get the social and economic. 
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298. The sdttvika form of the image of the gold whose mewth is 
like that of the elephant is to have hands with blessings, courage, lot^pa 
and ladduka (sweet balls ) 

299. The sdltvika' form of the Son’s Image is to hare hands with 
lotus, garland, courage and blessings. 

300. The sdttvika form of Sri (Lak^mi) image is to hare hands 
with Viffd, Lunga (frnit), courage-and blessings. 

1 801-302. The images of Vijnu and other gods may have six 
separate forms through conch, wheel, mace, padma and other weapons 

.803-304. The differences can be distinguished by noticing the 
upddhis (names) as well as union and separation of limbs. 

2 305-30,(h If there be an absence of olo or two marks in the 
images made by painting, or of sands, earth and pastes, there is no 
offen ce. 

3 307-308. So also defects of measurement are n6t to be noticed 
in the following images—those made of natural V&ijaHiig'aB.(stones of 
the Nerbudda Valley) of Cbandrakkntaa or of gems found in the 
Gandaka river. 

* 309. One should consider the defects of proportion in the images 
of stones and metals only. 

310-311. The artist should construct images with white, yellow, 
red, and black stones according to the ages and with others according 
to one’s option. 

5 312-313.. The white colour is of sdttvika type, the yellow and red 
of, the rdjasika, tdmasika type is of black colour—if the other marks 
described above are attendant. 

314. Images are to be of gold, silver, copper and bronze in the 
Satya, Tratd, Dtedpora and Kali yugas respectively. 


1 Every sdttvika form may have two types—One described in lines 
226-300, and the other with weapons in each hand in the place of 
courage and blessings. The rdjasika and tdmasika form also have two 
types each. So each image may have bix possible forms' 

2 .The temporary images need not be executed with particular care, 
it seems. 

3 Like the temporary images, these natural stone images also are 
to be leniently examined. 

The rivers Nerbudda and Gafdqka are mentioned as being sources 

of stones and gems used in the sculptor’s art. 

, * Those which are to be durable and which require human skill for 

the execution require to be tested very minutely and must satisfy the 
eonditious of good art as elaborated above. 

3 Having described the stones to be used according td the Yagas, 
dnkr&charyya now fixes the metals for eaofe. 
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315-316. fSankara’a image is to be of white colour, Vishu’s to be 
.black that of the sun, Sakti (P&rvati or Sankara’s wife) and Ganesa to 
be copper-coloured (red). . 

317. The images may be of iron or lead according to ore’s purposes 
—say the sages. 

318-319. For purposes of worship,' whether temporary or perma¬ 
nent, the images should be constructed according to the marks fixed 
for palace^, &c., not others (without the proper marks) which are the 
destroyers 6f happiness. 

*•320. The marks of images are known from the relations between 
the adorer and the adored. 

• 2 321-323. Through the strength'of the virtues of the worshipper 
who has his heart always fixed on God, the defects 'of images go for 
nothing in a mo inert, The particular vehicle of a deity should be 
placed in front of the canopy before him. 

• 

324.-326. Garuda has two hands, beautiful eyes, bills and wings, 
human form, the mouth like bills, a crown, and a bracelet with a charm, 
has his palms closed (in devotion), head bent low, and eyes fixed, 
towards the lotus feet, or the adored. , 

327. The birds that have become vehicles of gods can assume any 
forms they like. So also the lion, the bull and other animals. 

328. The vdhaua or vehicle should be place! in the hall • before the 
i mage. 

329-330. These arc always to be made according to their, names 
and forms, well adorned and in meditative posture in the hall before 
ihe god. 

331-334. The tiger has the 'form of a oat, yellow colour, black 
marks (stripes), huge- physique and no manes. The lion has a thin 
waist, large eyebrows, big eyes, a young appearance, manes, grev 
colour and black marks. 

335. The difference between the lion and the tiger is only in manes 
and marks, not in appearance. 

336-339. GaneSa is t® have an elephant’s face, man’s form, long 
oars, big belly, thick but'very short neck, thick hands, long trunk, left 


1 The character of the image may be known from the attitude of 
the worshipper and the purposes of his worship. 

2 Even if the image be ill executed the worshipper by his virtues 
and devotion cau make np for the deficiencies. 
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tooth (tusk) suppressed, his own vehicle, and the trank bent towards 
the left like a slightly curved rod. 

340. The image is to be made with joints, bones and veins' hidden 
and according to the proper measurements. 

341-342. The trunk is to be four talas and a half. The lit ad is to 
be ten angulas, the eyebrows four an gulas. 

343. The nose is the upper lip. The end of the trank is to have a 

puskara■ .* 

■ 344. The length of the ear is ten angulas and the width eight 

angulas. ■ . ' 

345. The space between the two ears is two angulas in addition t ; 
one tdla. 

346. The circumference of the head is thirty-six angulas. 

347. The circumference of the head round the eyes issalso thirty- 

six angulas. 

348. The circumference round the bottom of the eyes at the origin 
of the trunks is two angulas in addition to two t&las (twenty-six 

angulas). ’ 

349. The circumference of the end of the trunk and of the puskara • 

is ten angulas. 

350. The length of the throat is three angulas, its circumference is 
thirty angulas. 

351. The circumference of the belly is four t&las. 

352. The length of the belly should be made six or eight angulas 
by the artists. . 

353. The tusk is six angulas in length, the circumference of its 
origin is also that. 

354. The lower lip is six angulas. The puskara i9 to have a lotus. • 

355-356. The circnmference of the origin of the thigh is thirtynx 
angulas. That of the end of the thigh is twenty-three angulas. 

357. The circumference of the-origin qf the legs is twenty angulas. 

358. The circumference of the origin of the hands is greater than 

that of the end by one or two angulas. , 

,359. The space between the eye and that ear. is four angulas. 

360-361. The space between the ends of , the eyes,, centres of the 
eyes a id.the origins of the eyas is ten,.seven and six angulas, respect¬ 
ively. This is the opinion of experts with regard to GaneSa’s image. 
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362. The height and thickness of the breasts of women is five 

angulas. . 

363. The circumference of the warnt of women is two angulas i t 
addition to three tdlas. 

364. The limbs of the female have all to be made up in seven tdl-s. 

365. - In the image of seven tdlas the face is to be twelve angulas. 

366. The height of b&las (or infants) varies. 

1467. The neck of the Mu (very young child) is short and the head 
thick. 

368. The head does not grow in the same proportion as the limbs 

below the neck. 

369- The whole body below the neck is to be four times and a half 
of the face.* 

370- 371. The body from below the neck to the Sisnd (genital organ) 
is to be twice the face From the sakihi . (or . thighs) to the end the 
spacp is two times the face. ■ The hands are two times and a half of the 
fade. 

* , 372. There is no rule about the thickness but it should be made 
according as it looks beautiful. - m 

*373. The child begin? to grow daily and very fast after the fifth 


- 374. The female has all the parts of her body fully developed in 
her sixteenth year, the male'in the twentieth. 

375. Then each deserves the full measurements of the seven-fclia- 
type. 

376. Somebody acquires beauty even in childhood, others in young 

or old age.' • • ‘ 

377. The length of the throat below the face is three angulas. The 

heart is nine angulas. , 

378. The belly and abdomen ( vasti ) each is eighteen angulas. 

. 379. The knees are to be three angulas each, the legs eighteen 
angulas each. * 


1 The limbs below the neck develop iu size with years, not the 
head. Hence the head must be thick from the beginning. 

*. Here are the ideas about growth, development, puberty, Ac., of 
human beings that .prevailed iu Sukra’s times. 
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kle to the end is to he t htea anyitla* 
The throat is to be of anjulat of the number of Vedas (four,. 

The helly is to be ten angnlaa, the abdomen ten angalas 
The thigh is to be twenty-one angnlaa, the knees foar*angulas. 

angulas. From the ankle to the 


384. The legs 
so d the space is i'( 


be twenty-o 
lour adgulaa.' 

2 385. This is the proportion of limbs in an image of ei^bt Idlas. 
386-387. The face as well as the breast is thirteen anjalaa e ach. 
The belly as well as the abdomen is ten angnlaa each. 

The end from tne ankle as well as the throat is five angulas 




The thighs as well as the lege are twenty-six angulaa each. 


1 The measurements of the seventype 


(1) s®- ‘. 

12 angulas^ 

(2) ritai ... 

3 „ * 

(3) fVJ 

9 „ 

(4) 

9 

(5) sis 

9 „ ® 

(6) arft 

• 8 

(7) . atf 

3 

(8) 

18 

(9) 

3 

Total 

84 „ 

e 'meaeoremOnts of the eight tala-type • 


(l) ga o .,. 

12 angulaa. 

(2) sfon 

4 , 

•(3) sw 

10 „ 

(4) : «|C 

10 „ 

(5) ufar . ... 

10 „ . 

(6) 

21 „ 

(7) aq 

- 4 „ 

(8) «fi ' 

21 „ 

* • ... 

(9) nf*: ; - 
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1 390. Iu an image of ten tala* there should be a marii at the head, 
measuring oue angula. . . 

391. In ail image of ten tdlas the hands are to be fifteen angulas. 

■ 1 392. In the images of less height (i. e., eight or Seven tdlas ) they 
are to be less by two angulas in eaoli case. 

393. Grace should be given to ea;h image according to fitness. • 

395. Iu the irn'age of ten tdlas the feet are to be fifteen angulas . 

* 396-397- In the images of greater height the skilled artist should 
give one adgula inn-e to the face a id other limbs per total increase 
of on# tdla. 

398 399. The images of Asuras, Pisachas and ftaksasas are to have 
long thighs and legs, to bo ferocious, cruel and vehement or sometimes 
very lean and thin. 


1 Measurements of the tei 

tdld type :— 


cij 

aw 


... 13 Angulas 

(2) 

rffai 


... 5 „ 

(03 



... 13 

0*3 

w 


... 13 „ 

(53 



. ... 18 „ 

(63 



... 26 

o;> 

m 


.... 5 „ 

(83 

WfT 


... 26 „ 

m 

JR* 


... 5 „ 

•(10)*ft " 


... i „ 



Total 

— 120 „ 

2 Thus in the image of nin 

e tdlas , hands 

... .13 Angulas. 

„ * 

. » '8 

„ ... 

... 11 „ . 

>• » 

„ ? 

„ 

... 9 „ 

* Thie is expressed by the following table :— 


Sieve 

l tdla- type.. 

Twelve falo-typb 

Thirteen tdla-typt 

(!) 8* 

14 

-15' 

16. 

(2) 

... 6 

7 

8 

(3) m 

14 

15 

16 

Ac. 

. Ao. 

&c. 

Ac. 

But the total heights in 'these cases do not 

amount to 11 tdlas, 12 


t&las, &c. 

The lines, therefore, do not give the* measurements of the whole 
image *of 11, 12, or 13 tdlas, but only that of the or foot. That 
is,-the foot is to be lengthened by one angula if the image be lengthe¬ 
ned by 1 tdla. m 
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1 400. In the images of less height the feet are to be less by one 
angula. 

2 401-2. In all measurements the middle finger is not to be less 
than five angulas or greater ihau six. 

403-4. The artist should always design the appearance of the- 
young ; very rarely that of the infant, but never that of the old. 

5OS-6. The king should always set up such gods in the kingdom, 
and should every year perform festivals in their honour. 

407. He should never keep in the temple images broken or made 
according to false measurements. 

3 408. He should also repair carefully the gods and temples. 

4 409-10. ' He should always worship the gods and see the enter¬ 
tainments in their honour but never apply, his mind to self-enjoyment. 

9 411-12. The king should also celebrate the festivals that are 
observed by the people, and should enjoy happiness when they are 
happy and be aggrieved when they are in grief. 


> The line 400 is to be taken with 1 395. They give the measure¬ 
ments of the feet of images of ten talas and less than ten talas. 

L. 396 also gives the measurements of the foot in the case of 
images of greater height, though the construction seems to point to 
not only the measurements of the foot “but also other limbs of images of 
greater height. 

The idea is that if the image be shortened by one tala, the- 
foot will be shortened by one angula ; and if the image be lengthened 
by one tala, the foot will be lengthened by one angula. 

a For the images of Beven, eight, nine, or any number of talas the 
length of the middle finger is fixed between five and six angulas. 

3 The king should always be on the watch for the repair of old- 
temples, palaces and images. 

4 Amusements and entertainments on the occasions Si the festivals- 
are consecrated to the gods—should hot be regarded as means of self - 
enjoyment. 

Here is the very spirit of Hindu Sociology which makes every thing 
human, an offering t& the gods and the whole life a perpetual consecra¬ 
tion to their service. , 

s The festivals are not all to be of a religious nature. The king 
should sympathise and take part in the folksongs and.popular festivals 
also. 
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THE KING’S FUNCTIONS. 

1 1. The ting should punish the wicked by administering-justice. 

2. . The subjects'who are made to observe hisordets arealways under 
bis' authority. ■ 

♦ 3. The wicked man is the destroyer of good, an enemy of the State, 

and thh propagator of vices. * 

4. The furtherance of the good of the people and their protection 

are necessary. . . 

5. The destruction of enemies means the prevention of them from 
committing injuries. 

6. The punishment of the wicked means the prevention of wicked 
action by them. 

7*8. Vyavahdra or judicial proceeding is that which, by discri¬ 
minating the good from the evil, ministers to the virtues of both the' 
people and the king and furthers their interests. 

9-11. The king should attentive! ylook after lawsuits (vyava.hO.ras) 
by freeing Jiimself from anger and greed accoring to the dictates of 
Dharma Sastras,—in the company of the Chief Justice, Amdtya, Brah- 
mana and Priest. 

12-13. He should never singly try the cases of two parties or hear 
their statement. Neither the wise king nor the councillors are ever to 
(try in secret.) 

14-15. The causes of partiality and imputation are five in num¬ 
ber :—passion* cupidity, fear, malice and secret information from the 
parties. 

16-17. The king who does not perform his civic duties well has 
undoubtedly to rot in the hell. 

18-19. The enemies soon overpower the king who through delnsion 
.and p-a'sStou decides cases against the dictates of Astras. 

- 20-21.- Tlie actions of. kings without help (of councillors) lead to 
hell and destruction, take away the fear of the enemy’s army and ruin 
!ife and wealth. .... 

22. So the king should decide cases according to the &tstras. 

1 The Section deals principally with laws and administration of 
justice. 

- Army. ^VsrGrafns, wealth. m 
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23-26. Where the king cannot personally attend to administration 
of justice he should appoint Bruhmapas who are versod in Vedas, self- 
controlled, high-born, impartial, unagitated and calm, and who’fear 
next life, are religiousminded, active and devoid ef anger. 

27-28. If the Brhhamna be not learnejl enough, the king should 
“■""oi nt £ Kjatriya (for the purpose), or a VaiSya who is versed in 


a f§&stras, but reject the ^ddra- 


1 29-30. The king should always appoint men of the caste to 
which he himself belongs, for most members of the royal oaete ake 
likely to be well-qualified. 


31-32. The justices are to be conversant with actions, character 
and attributes of people, impartial to both enemies aud friends, to 
know the duties of men and are to be truthful. 


- 33-34. Those, who are not idle, who are masters over anger, 
passions and greed, and who speak gentle are to be appointed to offices 
by the king from all castes. 

3 35-36-' The cultivators, the artisans, the artists, the usurers, cor¬ 

porations, the dancerB, the ascetics and thieves should decide their 
disputes according to the usage of their guilds, &c., « . 

4 37. It is impossible to detect them through others’help. So thev 
are to be found out with the help of persons born of ( i . e., connected 
with) them. 

88-39- The king, who desires his own welfare, should refrain from 
giving any decisive opinion in a dispute among Br&hmanas regarding 
the interpretation of a procedure of sacrificial ritual. 

40. The king should have the cases of the ascetics investigated bv 
the traividyas or those who are versed, in the Vedas. 

41. He should not himself decide the eases of those who practise 
the occult arts, through fear of exciting their anger. 

42-43. The king should not offer advice to those who are versed 
in all branches of learning, those who are of superior caste and 
character and to the preceptors, masters and ascetics. 


1 In 11 23-31 the qualifications of men who are to study the cases 
aud help the king in the administration of justice have been described. 
They are. generally to be learned Br&hmanas, but if Br&htnanas are 
not available, may be ohosen from any caste except Sfidras, especially 
from the royal caste. 

2 Ordinary Officers may be ohosen fpom any caste. 

3 nffaisn—Cultivators, siftf—Corporations, guilds, company of tra¬ 
ders or those dealing in some articles. 

* Laymep cannot detect the character of these persons. So inves¬ 
tigation regrading such persons should be carried on through members 
of those professions. » 
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' 44-45. The foresters aro to be tried with the help of foresters, 
merchants by merchants, soldiers by soldiers, and in the village (allairs 
are to be administered) by persons who live with both parties (i. e. 
neighbours). 

- 46-47. Those persons are the best judges of the merits of the 
case who live in the places where the two parties stand and where tho 
disputed matters and grounds of quarrel exist. 

48-49. The king should, however, appoint officers who are virtuous, 
well tried and capable of bearing the burden of the adminitration of 
justice like bulls. 

50-51. The assembly in which there are seven, five or even three 
Brabmanas versed in human affairs, the Vedas and Dharma Sastra is 
(august and solemn) like one on the occasions of sacrifices. 

3 52. The merchants who are judicious should be made bearers 

there. • 

4 53. The man who knows the Dharma oan speak whether appoint¬ 
ed or unappointed. 

54. He speaks the voice of God who knows the lustra. 

5 55-56. Either one should not come to the council (Court) or 
should speak truthfully. That man is a sinner who keeps silence or 
utters falsehood. 

57-58. Those families, corporations or associations which are known 
intimately to the king should investigate other cases excepting robbery 
and theft. 

8 59-60. The 3f-«n»Y(corporations) will try cases not tried by the 
Kulat (families), the Ganaa (communities) will try the cases left bv the 
&renis, and the officers will try the cases not decided by the Ganas. 

61-62. The oonncillors are superior to the hulas, and the adhyahsa 
or chief officer in charge of justice is superior to the councillors. - And 
the king is higher than all—the dictator of what should be alone and 
what not. 


1 Here is something like a trial by peers. 

1 This is the principle of local judges for local eases. 

s Something like a jury of merchants is implied. 

4 Even outsiders who know the law can give their opinio is on the 
cases in dispute. 

5 Outsiders are allowed the full liberty of attending courts of 
justice and giving their own opinions on the affairs in dispute. 
Besides, there is the regularly constituted jury of merchants. This 
account of the administration of justice anticipates the modern 
practice in some very important points. * 

6 The the feft and the mi are the three successively higher 
■organisations of self adjudication. When eud where these three fail 
the king with his officers is to interfere. 

24 
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1 63-64. Superior intelligence grows gradually through tfaeSnVes- 
tigation of cases of low, average and high importanoe. 

'■* 65-66. The man who has studied only one bistro oatinot investi¬ 
gate a case properly. So in all cases the king should appoint men 
who know good many S&straa. 

67. What only one man says can even be the low il he is spiritu¬ 
ally minded. 

68-69. The cases have to be tried by the king separately with men 
of various grades of intelligence, twice, thrice or fopr times. 

70-71. The man who can satisfy the plaintiff and defendant, the 
councillors, the clerk and the audience by his good methods of work 
should be an assistant. 

72-73. The ten requisites in the administration of justice are the 
king, officers, councillors Smriti iSdstras, accountant, clerk, gold, fire, 
water and one’s own men. 

74-75. That court is like a heaven in which the king notices these 
ten requisites and studies the cases. 

76. The functions of these ten are being mentioned separately. 

77. The Adhy&ksa is the speaker, the king is the president, the 
councillors are.the investigators. 

78 Smriti tells of the rules about recital of mantras, penance 
and gifts, &c. 

79. Gold and fire are intended for the swearing of oaths, and 
water for the thirsty and the nervous, 

80. The accountant is to oount the money. The clerk is to write 
properly. 

81-82. The accountant and the clerk are to be versed in lexicon 
and the significance of words, well up in accounts, honest, uud trained 
in the use of various alphabets. 

3 83 84. A court of justice is that place where the study of the 

1 The lowest officers and organisation have to try the most insigni¬ 
ficant cases and their intelligence, therefore, is of an inferior grade. 
Those that are higher in the judicial scale have to display a higher 
grade of skill in order to be able to cope with the higher responsibili¬ 
ties entrusted to them, bo there is a regular grade or hierarchy of 
intelligent being.; , 

2 r Human and social-afiairs being very complex cannot be investi¬ 
gated by a. single scipnce.; The judges should, therefore be masters of 
many prt-s; .and,; soienoes in order to discharge their duties satisfac¬ 
torily. - 1 

3 sra'wfjrs, are : the sdiende of. the secular interests of man. The 
place wfiieh.,investigates these interests according.to theis the 

, <j*utfsvwr- -‘ 
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thp Rrih 6 . Th ° k , l, lf sh ? uU enter the courtmodeatlytogefcher with 
ofhfw^ ?8a ^ hemmi3t6r8 Wh ° know 3tat eci’aft, vvitlfthe object 

of investigating the cases. ... . J v 

jnstfce. He Sh ° nld Proceed with the work after taking the seat of 

both 88 ' ^ Sh ° U,d Pnt P uestions to “>e parties by being-equal to 

the 1,1^' king should perform his duty by carefully studying 

the ^ *V, Tw C0UntrI63 ailJ tha t '■« mentioned in 

the aj$tias, as well as those that are practised bv castes villace* cor 
poratioiis, and families. ' ’ -6 M i 

92-93. Those customs that have been introduced in the country 
caste or race shou d be maintained in the same condition, for otherwise 
the people get agitated. ' 

94. In the southern countries maternal ; uncles’ daughters are- 
married by Brahmanas. 6 

. 95-96. In Madhyadesa the artisans, and artists are beef-eaters, 
men are all flesh-eaters, women are addicated to intercourse with 
others than their own husbands. 

97. In the North the women drink wine and the touchable when 

they-are menstruated. . ' ■ 

98. People of Khasa country marry the widows of their brothers. 

■’99. These people do not deserve penance and uunishment be 

cause of these actions. . - ■ . .. 0 


, 1 1“^deciding ( Upo,. ;i a case and performing his m. the 

sh oa\tl carefullv°fi h"**? ft. ^ k " l o shoul<1 be very circumspect. ’ He 
d sti fi. V' 1 ^ CUS 0,U3 thafc ai ‘ e local, temporal, social. 

isttses&&jgzr •“*«- - ^ 

- Sukraciiaryya always advocates the maintenance and’ Di'eserva 
tion of the customs of the folk—a very sound maxim for wiiinino- tlie 
virtues a,^d v.Ves A I3 ^ h “ 3 s “PP<>‘- t0r »f‘he theory of absolute 

mav be hnlh je .,^® 0Q! ' dlu » to hlm diametrically opposite practices 
may be both good if they are customarily followed by certain sections 
orthe community. What is praiseworthy in on/locJuly ZyT c 

of niti^ns^Lnd n «h“ 0 1d er ' B £V h ,f k ,!" B m ° St te a res P ecter °i the^aws 
nations, and should not abolish the vestiges of past life or national 
characteristics in the mania for introducing uniformity. 

In 11.94—8 a few customs are narrated. These are absolutely 
local and racial, says gnkr&ch4ryya. They are practised as virtue^ 
or, at any rate, not inconsistent with a strictly moral and civilised life 

i> CCO o[hI'; g ‘a°rt he l d6 .l 9 ° bUmin * th8re ' th0UBk be Sailed 

neonuT.i onl nart afti. **“ e ? OUntr f an . d b ? other r *°® s - Thus what 
Jb? h ? of tke oonnt 7 would regard as absolute unohastitv. - 

through depravity and most heinous social crime or objectionable 
fnd moral. 1, ’ P *° plei other P artB as though quite social 
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1 100-10!. Those whose customs have been received by traditions 
»"<1 were practised by their ancestors are not to be condemned for 
following those customs, not others. 

102-105. In Kali Yugathe king should repress those by severe 
punishments who are covetous of others' wives and wealth, who are 
proud of their little learning, and little fortune, habituated to the rites 
and practices of Tantras, and apathetic to the Vedas. 

4 106. The king should administer Nyftya in the noon and Srariti 
in the morning. 

3 107-108. But for cases of murder, thieving, robbery and felonies 
there is no fired time. These should be adjudicated at once. 

109-111. Seeing the king seated on the throne together with his 
ministers, the plaintiff should go to him after carefully considering or 
writing out what he has to inform him or what has been injured by 
somebody. 

112. He shonld bend low and submit hiB petition by following his 
hands in submission 

118-114. The king with the ministers after receiving him duly 
should first console and appease him and then commence the trial 
(discharge his duty). 

115-117. He should then enquire of the plaintiff standing before 
him submissively 1 What is your business ? What is your grief ? Don’t 
be afraid. By which ruffian, when and under what circumstances have 
you been oppressed ? 

118. Haviug thus interogated him the king should hear wbat he 
says. 

119. The clerk should write down his statements in the character 
and language which are prevalent. 

120-121. The clerk who writes anything different from wbat is 
said by the plaintiff and the defendant should be chastised by the king 
boldly as a thief. 


1 Having described certain local usages I§ukrkch4ryya is referring 
to some long-standing customs. If certain usages have been handed 
down from generations and are practised among oertain peoples by 
tradition they are not to be held as offenders.- Bat other persons who 
have not those traditions are to be punished if found practising them. 

2 Morning is the time for adjudicating cases which involve appli¬ 
cation of the socio-religious regulations laid down in the Smritis and 
daytime is fixed for cases which involve the breach of laws made by 
the king, etc. 

3 Serious cases to be tried immediately. 
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188. Tie councillors should not speak or accept what has been 
tine (wrongly) written. 

123. The king should punish like thieves those persons who extort 
written statements from anybody. 

124. In the absence of the king the chief justice should put these 
questions. 

125-126. The Prildvivdku is so called because be asks questions 
(and is therefore Prdt ) and analyses cases, judges disputes or states 
what should be done and what not (and is therefore Vivdka). 

T27- Those who are good for councils are councillors. 

1 128-129. If oppressed by enemies with means transgressing the 
law and the established usage, a person complains to the king, it will 
form the subject-matter of law-suit. 

2 130. The king should never himself fabricate a falee ease, nor 
even his officers. 

3 181-132 The king should not through passions, greed, auger or 
his own information try cases that have not been presented for 
judgment. 

133-134. But he should even without any complaint take up for 
adjudication cases of ehhalas (misdemeanour), aparddhas, felonies and 
cases in which the king himself is a party, on hearing of these through 
Suehakaa, Flatterer*, and StobKakaa. 

135-136. A Stobhaka is he who not appointed by the king, gives 
first information of a crime, for ths sake of money,—a conduct eensur- 
ed by the iS&stras. 

138-189. The Suchaka is he who has been appointed by the king to 
know of other’s offences and after knowing them informs the king. 

* 140-141. Destroyers of roads, slanderers, those who jump across 
one's walls, destroyers of water-reservoirs and of houses. 

142-143. Those who fill up the ditches, publishers of king’s imper¬ 
fections, trespassers into inner apartments, trespassers into bedrooms, 


! If somebody is injured by others through measures antagonistic 
to Smriti and Achara, and if he applies to the king for redress there 
is a complaint or formed. 

2 The Government is to take no cognisance of affairs unless pre¬ 
sented by the interested parties. 

* The king is not to take the initiative in these matters. He should 
try only those eases (Vd) that are brought bsfore him for adjndica- 

4 fwqpt—Water reservoir. The enumerati m of the Sitt, WIN, which 
iho king is himself to bring up for aljiidioati >n, like that of the arte 
and sciences, also gives a socio-economic picture of the ancient times. 
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trespassers into store-rooms, trespassers into the kitehoo, those who 
stand by dinners without appointment. 

' 145-146. Those who spit or commit nuisance or pass Wind before 
the king intentionally, those who git in heroic postures before the king, 
those who sit in the front of the king. 

147-148. Those who dress themselves better than the king, these 
who approach the king impatiently and in an unmannerly tvay, those 
who enter by backdoors, those who come at the wrong hour. 

149-150. Those who sleep in royal beds, those who use royal seats, 
those who use king’s shoes, those who sleep before the king, those who 
sit before the king, those who climb before the king, those who sit be¬ 
fore the king lying on the bed. 

151-152. Those serve the king’s enemies, those who sit without 
seats offered by the king, those who use others’ dress, orttaraenta and 
gold, &c. 

153-254. Those aho take betel of themselves and begin to chew it, 
those who talk or speak without permission, those who insult or uefame 
the king. 

165-156. Those who appear before the king with only one cloth, 
those who come when rubbing oil, or with dishevelled hair, who come 
shamelessly, or with painted bodies or with garlands on or while shak¬ 
ing the clothes. 

157-158. Those who come before the king with head covered (by a 
turban), those who are skilled in picking holes in others’ pockets, those 
who are addicted to gambling, drinking, &c., and those who try to see 
their nosss, ears and eyes. 

159-160. Those who pick teeth, those who eleanse the ear, those 
who blow the nose before the king,—these are the fifty sorts of chhalas 
or discourtesies shown to a king. 

161-162. Disobeying the king’s orders, murder of women, inter¬ 
mixture of castes, adultery, thieving, preguancy without husbaud. 

163-164. Harshness of words, speaking slang, severity of punish¬ 
ment, and the destruction of foetus—these ten are aparddhas or 
felonies. 

165-166- The wrong-doer, the destroyer of grains, the man who 
sets fire to houses, the seditionist, the man who counterfeits coins. 

167-168. The man who discloses the king’s secrets, the man who 
rescues the prisoner, the man who sells or makes a gift or partitions 
the property of another of which he is not the owner, or who punishes 

i These are offences against the moral Beuse and social etiquette of 
the community. 
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189-179. The man who Btops the beating of drums (public procla¬ 
mations), falsely Claims unclaimed goods, or who misappropriates the 
king’s taxes, aiid mutilates bodies— 

1 171. These are the twenty-tw j caies which the sages say, are fld- 
jajneya, ».e., offences against the State. 

172-173-. The complainant should be punished if he be insolent, 
vehement in speech and ferocious in dress, vain, and rough, sit on the 
eeat of the judges and is boastful. 

174. An AcecZauj or plaint is that which is said to the king by the 
plaintiff. 

175. The language in which it is said tojthe Prddvivdha should be 
very intelligible.. 

3 176-177. The councillors having got that case should interrogate 
■the plaintiff duly, should have m>re evidences (than presented by him) 
or curtail their number. . 

178. The king should have the depositions signed by the com¬ 
plainant and then seal it. with his seal. 

3 179-181. The king should by exemplary punishment deprive 
fihoge judges and officers of their jurisdiction who without carefully 
considering the cases pass sentences through fear, greed or passions. 

182. The king should first discriminate the cases 38 to their 
cognisability before (accepting’ them for trial.) 

183. The king should dismiss the plaintiff after his plaint has 
been duly framed and accepted. 


1 The twenty-two include the 10 apzradhas together with the 
offences mentioned in lilies 165 76. 

These twelve are offences against State of commonwealth while 
the TOIS are mainly offences against society, morality and religion, 
whereas the 8Ws are offences against th9 perse i of the king. 

ThetHI#«( offences must be brought for trial at the king’s own 
initiative becanse the Government itself is the party offended against. 
The 9Ws are offences against the king himself, and therefore' unless he 
himself takes cognisance of these, these would remain unpunished, and 
people would forget manners, etiquette and the rule of civilised life. 
The vnvtws are offences against the community, and as the king is 
the guardian of morals and religion and head of the society it is his 
function to find out the breaches of social discipline or the perpetra¬ 
tion of ser ous Bocial crimes. 

3 —The complaint, the case brought forward by the accuser, 

the case. 

The judge should demand for mire witnesses if necessary and 
curtail their number at times. 

3 ppgif'—In order that they m ly rememeer their offences in care¬ 
lessly trying the cases. 
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1 184-188. The plaintiff slu nld by royal order appoint fcrathfnl 
honest, active and well-armed men to keep under detention the defen-' 
dant(who letnees to make (ertain statements and ignores bis com¬ 
plaint) until he ib summoned for trial and examination. 

2 189-190. The detention as regards to certain places, times, 
foieign countries, and activities—these are the four kinds of dsedha or 
detentions. The man who is thus forbidden, must uot go beyond 
them. 

3 191-U-2. The man who goes beyond the limits of dsedha, in 
binding down the defendant by restraining his oalls of nature or harsh 
words and treatment should be punished. 

4 193-194. The man who violates the ,dsedhd and the periods of 
dsedha, i. e., breaks the restrictions imposed upon his liberty should be 
punihished. If doing otherwise, the man who imposes the dsedka should 
be punished. 

3 195-196. The king should summon by warrant or by offioers the 
man against whom people complain as having oommitted or threatened 

• 197»198. The judicious man should suspect men from their asso¬ 
ciations, past deeds or marks of offences. 


1 —Who talks irrelevant and does not stick to the ques¬ 

tions asked of him, ». a., evades them and refuses to make statements. 

—Who ignores or defies his plaints. 

—Should bring under oontrol, bring to bay. 

- WRtW—-Limitations of movements. 

(1) WW&St—Certain places are forbidden, the prisoner is con¬ 
fined lo oertain places. 

(2) q>l5TI^'k—Periods of time during which the- prisoner will not 
be free to do anything he likes but will be compelled to oomrait or omit 
eertain thingB. 

(3) —Distant places forbidden. The mas will uot be- 
allowed to go beyond a certain area. 

(4) —Certain activities forbidden- The man will be 

bound down to preserve peace, will not bh allowed to speak certain 
things, &c. x . , 

3 The sjfcrar ‘or bound down ' man must not be prevented from res¬ 

ponding to calls of nature. He must not be accorded an unnecessarily 
cruel treatment in words and actions. , . ., 

4 The prisoner or the defendant should be punished only in the act 
of violating the restrictions imposed upon him. 

5 wrtff—Actual commission, —Warrant issued over the king s 


signature. 

6 Grounds of suspicion — 

(1) Bad companions, (2) 
Stolen goods. If they are found c 
red-handed. 


—Known habits, (3) sift— 
m somebody’s possession ha is oaught 
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1 199-201. The king should not summon diseased people, children, 
old men, men in danger, men with many activities, those who fear the 
failure of works undertaken, those who are busy with the king’s affairs 
and festivities, drunk, mad; foolish and sick servants. 

202-201. The young maids who have no relatives, high claBs ladies, 
women who have just delivered children and are in the lying-in room, 
high caste girls, women whose masters are not unknown. 

204-205. Persons about to be married, the sickly, persons abtrat 
to undertake sacrifices, persbns who are accused in other cases, persons 
doing work for the State. 

296-207. Cowherds tending the cattle, agriculturists in the harvest 
seasons, artists and artisans at their work, and soldiers iu times 
of war. ' 

208-209. Minors who are not yet masters of their affairs, messen¬ 
gers, persons engaged in charitable works, men in danger—these men 
are not to be bound down and not to be summoned as witnesses. 

210-211. If the bound-down man violates the limitations imposed 
upon him when swimming alriver, crossing a forest or going through a 
difficult region or in times of revolutions, he is not guilty (and should 
not. be punished) 

212-213. After knowing the circumstances of the ease, the time, 
place, as well as the importance of the events, the king may summon 
the diseased (an d others who have been mentioned above" as not to be 
summoned) by conveyances, in important cases. 

214-215. The king should also summon in serious cases those who 
have retired to forests after knowing of the complaints against them. 

3 210-218.. Representatives have to be appointed by the plaintiff 
and defendant who do not kuow the legal procedure or who are busy 
with other affairs, or who are not good speakers, who are foolish, mad 
and old females, children and the diseased. 

219. Friends also may be appointed to answer queries. 

220-221. The king should accept cases even if they are brought 
forward by father, mother, friend, brother, and other relatives. 

3 222-223. If somebody has a thing done by somebody appointed 
by him, the work done by the latter is known to be done by the former. 


1 SPE5RJ—Diseased. qnwffa'Hflsqsft—Those who fear lest there he a 
failure of works already undertaken. 

3 Pleaders and lawyers are to represent such persons and state 
their cases as their own. 

3 The theory underlying the appointment of the pleaders is this. 
For the time being they become the defendant’s and complainant’s 
other selves so to speak, become in faot the defendants and complain¬ 
ants. The presy becomes. the original by a sort of legal fiction for 
tbe purposes of answering qneries and asking questions. 

25 
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224. The lawyer’s fee is one-sixteenth of the interests involved 
( i . e ., the value defended or realised). 

225. Or the fee is one-twentieth or one-fortieth or one-eightieth 
or one hundred and sixtieth portion, &c. 

226. Fees to be small in proportion as the amount of value or 
interest under trial increases. 

227. If there be many men who are appointed as pleaders in com¬ 
bination they are to be paid according to some other way. 

228. Only the man who knows the law and khows the Dharma 
should be appointed (aB pleader). 

1 229. The king should punish the pleader who receives fees 
otherwise. 

2 The pleader is to be appointed not at the will of thanking. 

231. If pleader acts otherwise through greed he deserves punish- 

232-233. If somebody is neither a brother, nor the father nor son, 
nor a pleader, but speaks on others’ interests (t. e., for or against the 
two parties) he should be punished. 

23-1-235. Those women who are subordinate to the king, prosti¬ 
tutes, those who have no families, and the women who are degraded 
may be summoned to the court. 

236 237. If after the plaint has been lodged the two parties die, 
their sons who know of the case should be the cognisable parties ; 
otherwise the king should withdraw the case from trial. 

238-241. In the cases of murder, thieving, adultery, taking forbid¬ 
den food, abduction, harshness, forgery, sedition aud robbery there are 
to be no lawyers as representatives (of defendants). The perpetrators 
are to answer personally. 

242-243 The king should punish according to offence the man 
who does not respond to summons owing to the vanity of hie men and 
money- 

3 244-245. Having noticed that the defendant who has been 
brought by the messenger has other engagements the king should take 
suitable security for his appearance. 


1 3P*J*IT—-Does it mean other than the rate fixed or “ other than 
and ? He may be punished if he takes exorbitantly or 

if he practises withont knowing the law, &c. 

- The king cannot appoint any pleader he likes to a case. It is the 
interested parties who should engage the services of the lawyers in 
whom they have confidence ' 

3 —Security, one who stands bail. pleader who 

represents the case. 
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' 246-248. ‘ 1 shall pay what is not paid by this mao, I shall pre¬ 
sent him before you (at certain dates), I shall make him present a pawn. 
You haveno fear from him. I shall do what is not done by him. Such 
and such is his occupation (and means of living). He does not swear 
falsely.’ 


249-251. The Pratibhu or security is to be taken from both parties. 
He is to be non-slothful, a good speaker,trusted by the people, renown¬ 
ed, wealthy, and capable of investigating cases. 

252-254. To prevent forgery and fabricating false evidence, the 
king who wants truth should keep both the parties under detention for 
studying the case, they may be maintained by themselves or by the 
State but will have to maintain their families with their own incomes. 


2 255-256. Men versed in legal affairs know a sddhya to be the 
case that is free fromunintelligible proposition and attended with good 
evidence, and the paksa to be the ‘ object .or person who is definite and 
human. 


3 257-258. The defects of language (t.e., statements) are ambignitv, 
meaninglessness, absence of evidence and arguments, under or over¬ 
statement, and omission. 

259-260. One should give up the following defects of paksa or 
1 subject matter of law suit,’ viz., uncommon, nirav&dha (vexatious and 
frivolous), useless, contradictory, incomprehensible. 

4 261-262. An aprasiddha paksa (uncommon) is that which ivas 
never seen or heard of by anybody’ e.g., “ I have been cursed by the 
dumb, tortured by the Bon of a barren lady.” 

263-265. ‘This man reads or sings sweetly, and enjoys in his own 
house, this man has his gate on the street near my house ’ this is known 
to be a niravddha paksa (frivolous). 

266-268. The following is nisprayojana (useless) : ‘This my son-in- 
law enjoys with my daughter.’ ‘ This barren woman does not bear 
child,’ ‘ Why this dead man does not speak.’ These are known as 
asddhga and contradictory respectively. 

269-270, ‘People dp not sympathise with me in my grief and 
pleasures.’ This is nirartha, i.#., worthless. 


1 These are the statements of the man who stand bail before the 
king. He has to promise certain things in these words. 

etc_who promises aod guarantees that the. party has 

‘ credit ’ and is a reliable man. Wlfa—pawn, mortgage. 

2 The object mnBt not be non-human. Only human objects 
are cognisable. 

3 Here are the possible defects trftlWIgfc of which the ftrd must be 

free. 

.4 Such are impossible or absurd statements'- 
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271-272. The plaintiff who after having mentioned his ease gives 
that up or contradicts himself by taking some other side ie a mean man 
and must be punished. 

273-274. After the p&rvapakaa or plaint has been determined, 
corrected according to what is acceptable and what is not, and well 
discussed, the ultarapahsa or the defendant’s version is to be written. 

1 275-276. The plaintiff is to be questioned 6rot, then the defen¬ 
dant. The chief justice is to receive answers to the queries through 
the officers. 

277-279. The reply to the plaint is to be written in the presence of 
the plaintiff so as to cover the whole case and give the essential points 
in no vague words and in a manner intelligible without comments. 

280-281. That reply is inadmissible which is donbtfnl, too little, or 
too much and partial, i.e., covers only an aspect of the case. 

282. One should not say anything unless asked, otherwise one ie 
punishable. 

283-284. The defendant who does not reply to the plaint presented, 
is to be controlled by the application of sdnla and other meant. 

285-286- By cross-questioning should be disclosed those facts 
which may have been suppressed by both parties in their 'statements 
through wickednesB or ignorance. 

287-288. There are four kinds of reply—admission, denial, praty- 
avaahandana (admission with justification) and p&rvanydyavidhi (reB 
judicata). 

289-290. A confession of judgment or admission or pratipatti is 
that in which the defendant acknowledges as real what has been said 
by the complainant. 

291-292. The denial is that in which the defendant after hearing 
the plaint objects to it, whether in point'of fact or language. 

293-294. ‘Ido not know of. it,’‘ this is false,’ ‘ I was not there 
then,’ ‘ I was not born then.’ These are the four species of denials. 

2 295-296. A pratyavashandana is that in whioh the defendant 
while admitting the statements of the plaintiff, justifies them owing to 
the existence of other facts. 

297-298- The pArvanydya or prdngnydya i'S that in which the past 
history of the oase is referred to e.g., in which the defendant says that 
in this very case the plaintiff was defeated by him sometime ago (res 
judicata). 

299-300. Prdngnydya is of three kinds. I shall prove by presen¬ 
tation of the old judgment, or evidence of the officers and judges or by 
witness that I defeated him on the last ocoasion. 


1 The councillors and officers are to cross both parties. 

2 Tt is something like au intellectual tug of war between the two 
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301*302. tThoee officers Who do not receive the statements of the 
two parties in the presence of eaoh othe** are punishable like thieves. 

303-304. A kdrana is the document of the'actions (fcrtj/d) of both 
the parties after these have been recorded, corrected, and made 
faultless. 

1 305-306. The four divisions of a case a're first, the Pdrvapciksa 
or plaintiff’s statement, secondly, the Uttara or reply of the defendant, 
thirdly, the Kriyd or actions of the two parties in the conducting of the 
suit, and lastly, the Nirnaya or decision and judgment. 

307, The Sddhya or case is said to be Rdryya or the thing to be 
done.* The Sddhand or means adopted to do the thing is said to be 
Kriyd. 

308. The plaintiff should establish his case in the third quarter 
by the Kriyd. 

2 309. The Vyavahdra or a law-suit has four divisions, if there be 
no Pratipatti or admission. 

310-312. The cases should be tried in the order of their arrival, or 
of tlieir importance, or of the gravity of injuries suffered and losses 
sustained, or of the castes. 

313-317. The assessors after considering the defencesshould give 
their opinion with regard to the party on whom lies the burden of 
proof. He on whom lies the burden of proof should prove the point at 
issue with all the evidence at his command, documentary and other¬ 
wise. In a dispute between two, the evidence of both cannot be true. 
The evidence of one must be false, if the other is right. 

318. In the case of a reference to the past history of a suit by 
Prdngnydya (res judicata) the defendant will have to present his Kriyd 
(the means for proving it). 

319-320. Souje time owing to certain reasons the burden of proof 
may be shifted from the first to the second party. At this stage the 
plaintiff should immediately write down the evidence in support of 
his case. 

321. The Sddhana or evidence is two-fold, human and divine. 

322. The human evidence is three-fold—documentary, possessory 

323. 1>Vhen the human Sddhanas (evidences) have failed should 
use the divine ones like ordeals of the pot, &c. 


1 UiS—A quarter. The four quarters or divisions of a case are 
enumerated here. 

- True reply as described f#bove. If the reply is true the 

case is punished then and there, i. at the second stage. But if the 
defendant be not so honest, the case has to be dragged through all the 
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' 324. Both bhuta (human) and bhdvya (divine) Stidhamis are two¬ 
fold according to Tattva or reality and Chhala or fiction. 

325. Tattva is that which describes the trath. Chhala is that 
which describes the false things. 

326-327. The king should study the cases after always removing 
the Chhalas by reasoning, inference and the application of Stima and 
other methods. 

328-329. The king should not delay in taking evidence If there 
be delay there will arise great defects which may lead to. the miscar¬ 
riage of justice. 

2 330-331. The king should record the evidences (Sddhanas) in the 
presence of both parties, should not receive them in their absence. 

332. The defects of the evidences have to be pointed out by the 
defendant. 

333. The deeper meanings of the .evidence are to be made clear 
by the councillors by referring to the Sdstras at the proper time. 

334. The man who complains against somebody without any 
reason is punishable and should be deprived of his suit. 

335. After having carefully considered the evidence the king 
should decide upon the case. 

336. The producer of false evidence should be punished according 
to the offence. 

337. The man who bears false evidence and the mau who suppres¬ 
ses evidences are to receive double the punishment (of the producer). 

338- Now I am describing written evidence Likhita Stidhana, (and 
other evidence) in due order. 

339. Writing was created by Brahmk as a reminder of past 
events. 

340-342. The Likhita or written document is of two kinds—royal 


1 Bach of an d mg'? Sddhanas\raay be real and fictitious.' 

2 The Sddhanas or evidences enumerated above are given in the 
following table :— 


f 


r~ 


r 

tna* 


I 

Ufa 

7 -1 


r~J—i 


_L_ 

r 


n 

m 


The ftfatr are described in 11. 387*68, the ttbrfl in 354-116, the gfaf 
in 432-49, the in 450-451. 
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and popular, whether recorded with one’s own hands or by others, and 
whether before witnesses or without witnesses. They arp to be pre¬ 
pared according to customs of the locality. 

343-344. The seven popular Likhita* are about partitions, gifts, 
sales, acceptance, receipts, Sambiddna, and debts. 

344*345. Royal commands are of three kinds meant for adminis¬ 
tration, information or decision. 

346-347. The Bhdgapatra or the document of partition is valid if 
it has the witnesses, and the approval of the heirs. Otherwise even if 
made J>y father it is as good as not done. 

348-349. The documents of gifts, sale and purchase about immove¬ 
able goods are valid only when approved by the receivers and having 
the Grdmapas or village officers as witnesses. 

350-351. The royal documents are those that are signed and 
sealed by the king and signed by the Prahritis or departmental heads. 

352-357. There should be mention of time, year, month, fortnight, ■ 
tithi (day of the moon’s age), period of the day, province, district, 
place, caste, size, age, the objects, the evidences, the goods, the number, . 
one’s own name, and the king’s name, residence, names of the other 
party, names of ancestors, the griefs (or injuries sustained), the 
collector, or the giver and the signs of mercy, &c. 

358. The document which does not mention all these is Hina or 
poor (i. e., not valid), e. g. 

359-361. The documents which are disorderly (in which the facts 
have been mentioned without any order), which mention the facts in 
the reverse order, which are unintelligible which are useless and which 
are written after the expiration of the period of transaction, are not 
valid, as well as those which have been written by senseless people, 
females, or by force. 

1 362-363. In Vyavahdras men attain sucess if documents are made 
on good paper, attested with good witnesses, etc., and accompanied 
with possession. 


1 The fsrffcw or documents are enumerated below :— 


tpstrtai 

(Official) 


_ 1 _ 


(Non-official) 


r—r~i 

xrraw *rm finfa 


“'I 
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364*365. The man other than self who is aware of the facta of the 
case is a witness. The witness is of various otasses—one who has seen 
or who has heard of it, each again is divided into two classes—got-up 
(false) and true. 

366-367. The man by whom facts are seen or heard in the presence 
of the plaintiff and the defendant may be a witness if he be uniform in 
statements. 

368-369. The man whose intelligence, memory and ears do not 
prove defective even after a long time deserves to be. a witness- 

370. The man whose truthfulness has been tested deserves to be a 
witness. 

371. Even one, man if virtuous is adequate when approved by" 
both parties. 

372. Men should be witnesses according to caste and race. 

373-374. Householders, not the dependants, wise men, those whc 
are not abroad, and young men should be made witnesses. Females 
should be appointed in cases involving female interests. 

1 375-376. Witnesses, however, need not be discriminated in the 
following cases—violence, thieving, felonies and abuse, assault and 
kidnapping. 

377-378. The child because of his ignorance, the women because 
of mendacity, the forgerer because of sinful habits ; the relatives 
because of their affection, the enemies because of their rivalry. 

3. 9-380. The man who belongs to an inferior caste or race because 
of his vanity, the cheat because of his cupidity and the servant because 
of fees and bribes—these people are not to be witnesses. 

3 381. Not also . those with whom one has money transactions, 
with whom one has marriage relations and those with whom one has 
educational relations. 

382. If somebody is prejudiced with the premia (communities) or 
vargaa (groups) of men, his evidence is not to be taken. For men like 
him are all enemies. 

384-385. The king should not lose time in talking with the witnes¬ 
ses, and should make them give evidence in the presence of both the 
plaintiff and the defendant—never in their absence. 


1 The conditions as to who are to be witnesses are to be enforced 
only under certain oircumstances, not always. There are several cases 
e. g-, smR-T in whiph-witnesses need uot conform to the above condi¬ 
tions. 

The following lines mention the persons who are not to be' 
-witnesses. 

a »• ?-, pupils, or school-fellows, or teacher^. 
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387. The man whb, when ordered, does Wot bear witness is punish¬ 
able. 


388-389. And the man who was not present or who has not been 
summoned or ordered to say what he knows is punishable whether he 
talks truth or falsehood. 

1 390;391. If there be a division or difference the king should 
accept the verdict of the majority ; if there be equality or sameness, he 
should accept the opinions of the virtuous, and always the opinions of 
those who are well qualified. 

392-393. A person present in court must depose truly as to what 
he lias seen or heard, when asked, even though he may not have been 
cited as a witness. 

394-395. The witness should say what he has known separately 
in different times, this is the eternal practice. 

- 396-397. One should accept the evidence of witnesses which are 
given spontaneously not through force ; after the evidence has been 
once given by the witness he should not be repeatedly crossed. 

398-400. Thawitness should he interrogated after being well 
governed by-bat!mrpthe teachings of Pui'tlnas, narration of the great 
merits of virtuous life, and the great sins of falsehood. 

401-402. ‘ Where, when, how, whence and what have you seen or 
heard—whether written by oneself or caused to he written by some¬ 
body ? speak truly all 'that yon know.’ 

403-404. The witness who gives true evidence attains happy life 
hereafter and unrivalled fame in this w,nld. This is the remark of 
Brahma. 

405-406. It is truth tllat blesses the witness. It is truth that 
increases virtue. So it is truth that should be spoken by witnesses 
with reference to all oastes. 

407-408. Oneself is one’s own witness, oneself is one’s own 
protector. So you should not degrade and insult your ownself (by 
false evidence;. 

409-410. The tinner thinks ‘ Nobody is noticing me.’ But the 
gods and the manes see you. 


> The principle is pre-eminently modern. 

2 If the evidence has been clearly set forth once 
not be teased by unnecessary questions. 

26 


the witness should 
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413-414. You also acquire all the vices committed by him during 
one hundred lives. In this way the king should advise the Witness in 
public. 

415-416. One should give sufficient time for the consideration of 
the evidences presented, according to their nature, whether divine or 
royal. 

417-419. If the written documents be missing the eases shoo'd be 
investigated with the help of evidence by possession and witnesses. If 
the documents as well as witnesses be wanting only the possession 
should be used. And if possession evidences fail, the documentary 
evidences and witnesses should be used. 

420-421. The king should never investigate cases with only one 
kind of evidence e.g., by mere possession or document or witnesses. 

*22-423 The ingenious cheats can easily produce duplicates of 
the documents (by'forging) Hence on the strength of the documents 
alone no point can be absolutely gained. 

424-425 So also solely on the strength of witnesses no case can be 
won, because of their affection, greed, fear, ang >r and falsehood. 

1 426-427. Again there are men who on the strength of lqere force 
pnjoy goods whether unclaimed or belonging to others (than them¬ 
selves). So a case cannot be won by mere possession alone. 

428-429. One should suspect only such cases as have grounds for 
suspicion, not otherwise. The king shruld punish like thieves the 
officers who are foolishly suspicious. 

430-431. Through over-suspiciousness great calamatiee come up. 
People are disintegrated, and virtue and business suffer. 

3 432-433 Possession can be a sufficient evidence when it is atten¬ 
ded with income for a long time without opposition and always in the 
presence of the defendant. 

434-431. When, however, the man si uply declares that he is in 
possession but never receives the income there is a case of pretended 
possession and the man is a thief. 


1 In the last six lines arguments have been advanced to show that 
all the three kinds of evidences, viz., documents, witnesses and posses¬ 
sion—may be vitiated each in its own way. So one only cannot cons¬ 
titute a title to something. 

pm—With income, pRfaiWr—'With opposition. 
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436- Even title ia no evidence which is not accompanied by pos¬ 
session however alight. 

437- 438. The owner of a small property who sees his moveables 
enjoyed by another openly for ten years, cannot get that back. 

439-440. The man whose land has been enjoyed for twenty years 
by others, even if he be powerful, cannot-get back. 

441-412. * The king should punish as a thief the sinful man who 
holds the property of another for many hundred years even without 
title. 

443-444: But the property which is ceaselessly enjoyed for silty ■ 
years eveii without title cannot be claimed back by anybody. 

445-446 The following caunot be destroyed by length of adverse 
possession : mortgage, boundry land, minor’s property, trust property, 
sealed deposit of female slaves, Government property of a learned 
brotriya. 

447-448. The owner who is indifferent (to his property), and 
remains silent ( i. e., does not prohibit the trespasser^ cannot get-back 
by a lawsuit that property, on the expiry of the above period. 

449- Possession has thus been briefly narrated. Now the divine 
Sddhanas ( ordeals ) are being mentioned. 

450- 451. When through the headlessness of the owner, there does 
not exist the threefold evidence and the opposite party conceals the 
truth, then is to be applied the threefold procedure mentioned here¬ 
after. 

452-453. first, repeated persuasiou (to the opposite party to be 
fair), secondly, Yukti j'thirdly, ordeal (or divine test ),—these should 
be applied in succession to prove one’s case. 

454-455. Yukti ( or probability and expediency ) is that which is 
based on right argument, unopposed to scriptures and usages of the 
good, and which is employed to achieve one’s end : but not anything 
else. 

456*457, Rewards, distinctions, dissensions, and temptations are 
the various acts which cause the mind to change. (These means may 
be employed to weaken the case of the adversary and to induce him 
to tell the truth ). 

458-459. Persuasion must be constant and repeated, heedless of 
the remarks of the opposite party. For though refused thrice, four 
times, or five times, at last the adversary may yield and turn to right. 

460. Even when Yukti fails the divya Sddhana ( ordeal ) has to be 
used in the investigation of cases. 

46.1-2. Methods are known to be divya because these were used bv 
the great devas or gods in the discrimination of difficult oases- 
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463. The sevenJRms also recognised them as purificatory means. 

464-5. The man who through vanity of learning does not hajre 
recourse to the divyas adopted by mo i like ‘Vasijtha’ is an irreligious 

466-7. The gods undoubtedly take away half the merits of the 
Brahmana who thro' vanity does not swear by the divya method even 
when it "is presented before'hiin. 

463-9- On the other hand the man yvlio is desirous of h\p purgation 
has often recourse to divya is purified and does attain fame arid 
heaven, otherwise not. 

470-1. In the matter of decision of cases by the divya , fire, poison, 
vessel, water, virtue and vice, rice and oaths-—these are prescribed 
by tbe sages. 

472-3. The preceding ones are more weighty than the succeeding, 
and should be employed according to the importance of the ease. But 
really ail divyas are weighty. 

1 474-7. The ( accused ) has to walk niije steps with a hot ball of 
iron in tbe hand or has to walk seven steps on hot charcoal, or has to 
take out a quaiitit-pof iron placed in hot oil by the hand, or has to 
lick by the tongue a very hot iron plate 

2 478. The accused has to swallow poison or catch the poisonous 
snake by the hand. 

3 479. He has to be measured against something of equal weight 
and then to correct (?) either diminution or increment (?). 

* 480-1. He has to drink the water taken from that used in bathing 
his auspicious gods, and afterwards to be immersed iu.’water for a 
certain period. 

5 482. He has to touch or take away the images cf Dharma and 
Adharma without seeing them. 

1 These are the methods of using Fire in the df{vya method of trial. 
Having described the fire-ordeal in these lines Sukrach&ryytt is descri¬ 
bing tbe other divyas in succession. 

2. These are the two methods of the Poison-ordeal. 

3. The man has to be placed in the balance twice. If there be 
any discrepancy in the two measurements his guilt is proved. The 

3 or water-vessel mentioned in 1. 470 must be huge enough to 
contain substances, e. g., water, grains &c. equal to a man’s weight. 

4. This is the water ideal. If the man does not get suffocation 

soon, he is innocent, it appears. should'eat, here drink. Before 

being immersed in the water he has to quaff off a quantity of the sacred 
water in order to be impressed by the gravity of the occasion. 

5. This is the awWw* ordeal. Two images are placed before the 
accused, one personating virtue and the other vice. The man is blind 
folded and required tq touch oj take away the images in that plight 

If he touches -the virtue he is innocent, otherwise guilty- 
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1 483. He has to chew without anxiety or fear one ‘ Karsa ’ 
amount of rice. 

* 484-(|. He has to touch the feet of superiors, or heads of children 
or coins cir swear'by the gods ‘ Let me be cursed with 1 the burden of 
sinB, let alt my merits be extinguished.’ 1 

3 487-490. Fire is prescribed in cases involving thefts of one thou¬ 
sand, poison in one-fourth less, balance in one-third less, water in half 
that amount, virtue and vice in half the preceding (il e., ohe : fourth ! of 
the unit). Rice in one-eighth, oaths in one-sixteenth. This is the order 
of .dtoyas. 

*■ 491-492. The above figures are meant for th'e worst ( class of 
people ), and it is declared in the Sinritis that twice those ( respective 
figures ) should be taken ( in the case ) of the better class (of persons) 
and also four times that (in the case) of the highest (class of men). 

493-494. When (the accuser) would not himself abide by the judi¬ 
cial sentence ( in case the contrary is proved ) then no ordeal is 
prescribed : it is well .declared that the accuser should consent to 
abide himself by the judicial sentence.( if the contrary is proved ) in 
all the ordeals. 

495-496. An ordeal is to be prescribed to the accused only, for 
that is so said in the i§ruti, and never shall ( a Judge ) order an 
accuser to go through (any one of) the ordeals. 

(?) 497. But the other, ( namely, the accuser, ) if he so wills it, 


1 The Rice-ordeal declares a man guilty who in chewing the rice 
experiences difficulties through palpitation of heart or want of sali¬ 
vation &c. owiag to excess of excitement or agitation. 

3 These are the four methods of oath-ordeal. 

3 The divya methods of decision (Nirnaya j.have to be used in the 
investigation of criminal cases in the order described in these lines. 
Criminal LawTegarding thefts would thus require :— 


. Rs. 

(1) Fire ordeal in suits of ... ... ... 1,000 

(2) Poison ’ „ „ 

(3) - Balance . „ „ 

(4) Water „ „ 

(5) Virtue and Vice „ 

(6) Rice „ „ 

(7) OatbB „ „ 

* Fire-test is to be applied for a theft qf Rs. 1,000 by pf^B, for 

Rs. 2,000 by m»PT, and for Rs. 4,000 by the 3WT. And so on. 

A recent commentary proposes that means 

that is to say, when one is undergoing the ordeal, the other party must 
stand in front of him. But we follow here the explanation of the 
Mithksara ( vide under II. 95), which says ‘sirsaka’ or <4|ra8,’ (i. e., head), 
is the last step of a law-suit, (that is,) clesis on, and signifies punish¬ 
ment ; and he who would consent to abide by that(in case the contrary is 
proved) is one who resolutely urges the accusation, that is, ‘sSrsakastha.’ 
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have recourse to ordeal, and (the party) other than he might press 
the accusation (against him.) 

1 498-490. In the case of those who have been suspected by the 
rulers, those also who have been pointed out to ( as offenders ) by the 
enemies ( of mankind ) and ( in the case ) of those too who are bent 
upon proving their innocence,, ordeal might be prescribed without the 
accuser standing in front. 

500-501, In cases of adultery and incestuous intercourses in the 
prohibited (circle), and an accusation of having committed a mortal 
sin, ordeal itself (should be had recourse to), there ia no (proof) other- 

2 502. In the case of those on whom there was a presumptive 
charge of theft, the ordeal of lifting a small piece of metal from the 
boilling oily matter is ordained. 

503-4. But when the case is an indictment for murder, though 
means of human proof there does exist, yet if the accuser would (of his 
own accord) have recourse to ordeal, then the (human) evidence should 
not there be inquired into. 

3 505-6. Where the means (of proof is such) as its honesty requires 
to be tried, and if Buch evidence is given before the king, the kiug 
having occupied the seat of justice shall test it by means of a suitable 
ordeal. 

4 507-8. Whatever document it is, if it is as good as any good 
legal document, in points of name, Gotra, etc. of the parties, but if no 
money was ever-borrowed (by the defendant), there the decision is to 
be arrived at by means of an ordeal. 

509-11. Where no human evidence is co ning forwards, the ordeal 
might be prescribed there, and also in such cases as offence committed 


1 Another interpretation of this verso: “(in the c#se) of those 
who have been pointed out to (as offenders) by the enemies (of man¬ 
kind), who have been next suspected too by the rulers (as such), and 
who consequently are bent upon proving their innocence, ordeal might 
be prescribed without the (accuser) to stand in front.” 

AT. B -—though generally taken to mean robbers, is yet trans¬ 
lated as ‘ enemies (of mankind) ' considering the various uses of the 
word in the Smriti literature. 

1 Tapta-masa : see the Mit&ksar& II. 7. 

3 If the king hears that the other a&Ahanaa have been used 
dishonestly he should rectify them by Divya. 

4 Cases of forgery and false charges of debts. 

The Divya is to be applied where, even in the absence of loans, 
documents are presented which resemble the actual ones in name, 
f otra &o. o 
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in,a forest, in a solitary place, at the time of night, or in an inner apart¬ 
ment, i' 1 the case of violence, in cases of accusations affecting the 
character of women, and the cases where every fact is denied (com¬ 
pletely) 

512. When other evidences are extremely vitiated, they must be 
rejected and the honesty of the parties should be tested by rneaus of 


513-4. Incases relating to mortal sins, theft of deposits, a king, 
notwithstanding there are witnesses, shall investigate the case by 
means of ordeals. 

515-6. Where witnesses of the first class differ in their evidence, 
likewise the witnesses of the next elass do so, and likewise do the witnes¬ 
ses other than that next class, that case shall be conducted by adminis¬ 
tering the oaths. 

517-20 In disputes relating to immovable properties ; in cases of 
disputes among unions of men, guilds, and companies ; in cases relat¬ 
ing to non-delivery of gift ; whe i a case has to be decided between 
servants and their masters; in a case relating to rescension of sales; 
and where having purchased a thing one does not pay the amount of 
its price,—these (disputes) one shall prove by witnesses, by document 
and by possession too. 

521-22. In,marriages, festivities, and gambling games, if a dispute 
arises, witnesses are the means of proof there, and neither an ordeal 
nor a document (is necessary)., 

52S-4. In using a property as an entrance or path, mortgage, 
passage of water, etc., likewise, it is possession itself that is valid. 

525-526. If one party would urge human evidence and the other 
party divine, the king should accept the huma i not the divine. 

1 527-528. If there be a human evidence which covers only a part 
ef the case, even that is to be accepted, not the divine though that 
covers the full ground notwithstanding men urge it. 

529-530.- The-six kinds of ‘ Nirnaya ’ or decision are through 
‘ Pramanas ' (or evidences of witnesses, documents, &o.), reason, usages 
oaths, special orders of the king, and the admission by the plaintiff. 

531-532. Where there is no document, no possession, no witness, 
and no resorting to ordeals, the king is at liberty (to proceed as it is 
best). 


' Sukranlti does not advocate the conditions of an over-theocratic 
, life but represents the features of a pre-eminently human and rational 
state of things. Thus if two 1 sidhanas' are brought forward—one 
human and the other divine, the human iB to be accepted. Even if the 
human evidence be partial, that is more adequate than a couple dirya.* 
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583-534- In cases which are impossible to decide finally end 
which are of a doubtful character, r. y those, relating to boundaries, 
&c , the king as the supreme lord is at liberty (to proceed as it is 
best). 

535-536- Even the king is a sinner if be decides cases in an 
absolute manner ; therefore be should administer the secular interests 
in harmony with the (_spirit of) Dharma Astras. 

'537-538. Judicial investigations are vitiated through the greed 
of the king and (his) ministers. People too are drawn away from the 
path of virtue and get addicted to fraudulent matters. 

539-541. If a case proceeds through excessive passion, greed and 
auger it afEects the parties, witnesses, judicial councillors, and even 
the king. Hence the king should cut off their root (e. y., person, etc.,) 
and discriminate it well. 

2 542-544. If somebody presents as right to the king something 
which is wrongful and if the king accepts that as right without careful 
consideration, he is regarded as the real^actor and geta eightfold sin. 

3 545-546. The councillors must not be indifferent to the immoral 
methods of procedure adopted, by the king, for then they are thrown 
down hellward together with the king. 

547-548 The ‘.Dhigdanda ’ (moral disapprobation) and ‘ VAgdan- 
da ’ (oral chastisement) these two are within the competence of 
councillors 1 Arthadanda ' or fines ijud corpoceal punishment are 
within that of the king. ||Si 

549-550- If somebody objects to the judgment as well as the 
decree of the king as against Dharma, he can have a re-trial on the 
depositing of double the fine. >■-' 

4 551-552. A re-trial or appeal may arise in those cases which 
have been vititated by the undue pressure of tfitnesses and officers and 
by the defects of the king’s own actions. 

a 653-554. Whoever, an A maty a or the President (of the judical 


1 If the king and officers be greedy, forgery,-counterfeiting, etc., 

become prevalent among the subjects. , 

2 The king must not accept.the statements of informers without 

careful investigation as to their worth. c 

3 The must protest against tuO'of the ting. 

*. The appelant may argue that'the first trial was vitiated because 
of the defeots of officers, defects of witnesses, and defeots of the king. 

. himself Jftsjflgarda.pxocedure, judgment, passing of sentence, &c- 
^gr-Qppres ? ed. , vV 

qpprust—Repetition of the case—appeal. 

Re-examination, Review. • 

s' The king really commits all these offences which are done by 
Am&tya, ‘ I*rhfvAv!fea, &o-. 
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assembly), would decide a case contrary to law, the king shall examine 
it again, while he should fine them a thousand. 

555-556 Without punishment no one can walk in the right path. 
So when the offences of (judicial) councillors, have been pointed out 
the king should take the case for retrial. 

557-558. A man is said to be successful when he can substantiate 
his* case by arguments, get the approval of the Judge, and receives 
the Jayapatra or document of victory. 

559-560. The king should give to the victorious party the Jaya¬ 
patra after it has been carefully analysed by the officers and accepted 
by the other party. 

,561-562: Otherwise the king should imprison the plaintiff for 
many years, ami punish him according to the seriousness of the false 
charges and (similarly) honour him who is (falsely) accused.. 

563-56+ The subjects follow that king, as the rivers the ocean, 
who investigates the cases according to Bharma by restraining his 
passions and anger. 

565-566 Even the son who has got old is not independent if the 
parents are alive: Of them,' the father is superior for the seed is 
superior (to the field). 

567. In the absence of father, the mother ; in her absence, the 
elder brother. . 

538. Sovereignty (authority) can be given only to the eldest, and 
eldership comes through both qulification and age. 

569-570. One should respect those women as one’s own mother who 
are the wives of father, and should maintain them all with a portion of 
property equal to his own. 

571-572. Subjects are all dependent, the king is the sovereign, 
authority. The disciple is dependent, the preceptor is independent. 

573-574. The father has authority over isons and one’s wives in 
the matter of discipline, but no rignt to sell or give away the son. 

57S-57& Among those who are dependent, all the (persons) men¬ 
tioned above (as dependent) are always independent (in a way) ; they 
are admittedly their own masters in the matter of issuing command 
(where they can), and giving away or pot giving away (what is their 
own). 

, 577*578. The father is the lord of all gems, jewels, etc., but neither 
the father nor the grandfather has authority over all immovables. 

27 
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1 579-580. The wife, the son, and tlie slave—these three—-are 
adltana, i.e ., unpropertiod (in the matter of family property). 'What¬ 
ever they earn is the property of those to whom they belong. 

2 581-582. A man is not the owner of the property because it is 
held by him. Is it not found in the esse of thieves that'somebody’s 
property is being held by somebody else 7 

583. Hence ownership is to be admitted only if the S&stras sanction, 
it is not brought about by mere enjoyment. 

3 584. Otherwise one should not say that so and so’s wealth has 
been stolen by so and so. 

6S5-586. In the l^sLstras sources of income as well as the erstes are 
known to be various and that Dharma of the Sastras always binds even 
the Mlechchhas. 

587 For the preservation of the community those have been fixed 
by previous sages. 

583. Sons and wives are to be made equal sharers. 

589. The daughter is to have half of the son's share, the daugh¬ 
ter’s soli half of that.' 

590. Even if the father be dead, the sons, &c., are to receive their 
shares according to the above proportion. 

591-592. The son should give one-fourth to the mother, one half of 
that to the sister, one-half of that to the sister’s son, and himBelf receive 
the remainder. 

593-594- The son, the grandson, the wife, the daughter, thedaugh- 
ter’s son, the mother, the brother and the brother’s eon—these are to 
receive the wealth (in the order stated) each in the case of failure of 
the predecessor (in the list). 

4 595. Absolute right is given to women in the matter of wealth 
that is called women’s wealth as regards sale, and gift, even in im¬ 
movables. 

5 -7-598. The Saud&yika wealth is known to be that which comes 
to a married woman thro'ugh gifts and dowries from parents’ or 
husband’s families or through presents by parents and relatives. 


1 These persons are the chattels, so to speak. The earnings belong 
to their master like themselves. 

- Mere possession does not constitute property. 

3 One should not without careful examination ohargd* any'bodv 
with theft. 

4 fftaTfaqr derived from %■ e., one’s own possession—here refer¬ 

ring to what is technically the stridhana or woman’s property. The 
wife will have absolute authority over her own wealth (??ftqw) 

but not over the share which comes to her according to her position in 
the above order of claimants, i~. e., according to the legal share by 
right of succession. This absoulte right pertains to even immovables. 
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599*600. The man who earns anything without the help of anees- 
fral wealth can enjoy that at bis own will. That is indivisible. 

601-602- Anybody who can gave somebody’s wealth from absolute 
destruction owing to the ravages of deluge, thieves, kings and fire 
has right to one-tenth. 

' ’ 603-604. The goldsmiths should get remuneiation according to 

the labour undergone by each in cases where they combine to perform 
a work of art. * 

605. He is said to be a ‘ silpin ’ by the learned who is well-versed 
in his art. 

3 606-607- The leader or captain of those who combine to build a 
palace or a temple and construct canals or furniture is to get twice 
the share got by each. 

3 608-609. The remuneration of a musical party'also is to be 
divided according to this principle. The ‘talajna ’ or one who beats 
time is to get one-half and the singers to have equal shares. 

610-611- If thieves steal something from other’s kingdoms by the 
king's order they should first give one-sixth to the king and then 
divide the rest among themselves. 

612-613- If one of the gang is caught all the rest Bhoukl spend 
equal sums in rescuing him. 

.614-615. Those who deal in gold, grains and liquids (collectively) 
will have earnings according to the amount of their.share, greater, 
equal or less. 

610-617. Whatever portion is stipulated indeed (beforehand), 
equal, less, or more, that (shall be accepted) exactly so. Expenditure 
he shall pay and do the work (proportionately) and take the profit too 
(in the srmo manner). 

618. The same principle (of joint-stock enterprises) applies to 
merchonts as well as peasants. 

4 619,621. The common property, the wealth that has been reali¬ 
sed by begging, security, mortgage, slaveB, the property of slaves, 


1 fat'®—Remuneration, —by combining. 

- Joint work, collective organisations, associations, etc., have 
been njeutioned in Sukrantti, bcth in' economic and political affairs of 
the ‘jSrenl’ and ‘Gramas &c. 

DSVq—The leader, master-cra'ftsman. 

3 For references to music parties in Indian literature, see an 
article in the Vedic Magazine (March 1913) by the author. 

4 IP**—Family. 

—That which is -deposited with a person to be delivered 
ultimately to another person. 
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unn-ahita (deposits) and the total wealth if there be children—these 
nine are not to be made over to others by the wise even in times <si 
danger. 

622-623. Those who receive what should not bb given, and give 
what should not be given—both these classes of men are to be punished 
like thieves, and are to be made to pay the highest fine. 

C24-625. The man who receives wealth from thieves as well ns 
those who are not masters and the man who ’purchases quite secretly 
(from them) are,to be punished like thieves. 

626-627. The priest who forshakes the householder without offence 
—both are to be punished. 

1 628*629. A merchant should fix ^ nd or^ th part as the profit 
in a business with due regard to the expenditure and to the conditions 
of the place and not more. 

630. (Ono might advance money to one who intends to be atner- 
chat t) and not demanding the interest, he should make him carry on 
the trade with half the profits always- 

- 631-2. When (the amount) drawn from the debtor (in the form 
of) ii crest has reached twice the principal then the king shiall 
make (the debtor) pay only the principal to the creditor and nothug 
more than that, 

3 633-634. Creditors take away people’s wealth by the compound 
rate of interest. So the king should protect the eople from them. 

635-636. If somebody does not return the money to the creditor 
when he is able, the king should make him pay that back by applying 
the methods of ‘S8.ma, Danda,’ &c. 

637-638. When the document in one’s posseesion is lost and he 
bringsa suit for the rocovery of debt then the king should well 
ascertain the truth by means of witnesses, and make the debtor pay 
him as before (when the document had not been lost.) 

639-640. The 'man who receives what has not been given and 
again wants some thing thongh well paid—both i of these are to be 
punished by the virtuous king. 

641. The seller of bad (adulterated) goods is punishable like a 
thief. - 


i s—The sgg or expenditure is to be calculated according 

to the place of business, t. transport and freight are also to be 
included in the Total Cost of production. 

' 2 Cf■ Chapter V • lg3. 

s jjere is something like State Intervention in Credit-affairs, 
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642. The king should give wages to artists after noting their 
-works and qualifications. 

1 643-644. The king should daily receive (as duty) from the sales 
of silver one-fourth, one-third or one-half—not more. 

645. (When) one hundred polas (of gold) is taken and melted, it 
is pure if it still remains one hundred polos and does not become less- 

646-t8. Silver is diminished by four-hundredth part (when melted), 
copper (becomes) less by a hundredth part ; tin, Jasada, and lead 
<each) is diminished by one-sixteenth part, and iron by one-eighth 
part, if it is otherwise the artisan should always be punished by the 
king. 

649-51. In articles of the best workmanship gold is lost by a two- 
hundredth part of itself while silver by a hundredth part ; and if 
soldered (by using) good material, (the weight) is increased by,a 
sixteenth part. 

652. Having examined the soldering and the workmanship, the 
increase or decrease should be determined. 

653-654. The goldsmiths’ wages is to be one-thirtieth (the value 
worked upon) if workmanship be excellent, one-sixtieth if mediocre, 
and half of that if of inferior order. '. ' 

655. Wages to be half of that iii the case of hataka (bracelet), 
and in the case of mere melting, half of that. 

656-657. The silversmith’s wages is to be half if workmanship be 
of the highest order, half if mediocre and half of that if inferior* and 
half of that if kataka. ' 

658-659. The wages is to be one-fourth in the case of copper, zinc, 
-Tasada metal, half, or twice or eight times in the ease.of iron. 

660. The man who adulterates metals .deserves double the. punish¬ 
ment. . 

661-662. Customs originating with the sages in ancient times, 
have ^grown with the people in diversf ways, which it is impossible-to 
describe. 


663. The Section on Administration of the State has thus been 
described. 

664. The merits and demerits not mentioned herein ,are to be 
known from popular usages. 


The Rate of Royalty upon Mining. 
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FORTRESSES. 

1. Now I shall narrate in brief the Sixth Section, that on For¬ 
tresses'. 

1 2. Fortresses are made inaccessible through ditches, thorns, 
rocks and deserts. 

2 3-4- The pdrikha fort is that which is surrounded on all,pides by 
great ditches ; and the pdrigha is known to be that jvhich is protected 
by walls of bricks, stones and mud. 

5-7. The vdna or forest-fort is one which is encircled by huge thorns 
and clusters of trees, the dhanwadurga is known to be that round about 
which there is no water, the jaladurga or water-foft is that which is 
surrounded by great sheets of water. 

8-9. The giridurga or hill-fort is described as that which is on 
high level and is supplied with plenty of water. The sainyadurga or 
troop-fort is that one which is defended by heroes well up in vyuhas or 
military tactics and hence impregnable, 

3 10. The sahdyadurga or help fort is known to be that which be¬ 
longs to the valorous and friendly kinsfolk. 

4 11-12. The desert-fort is superior to the pdrikha, thence the 
pdrigha, thence the forest, thence the dhanwd, thence the water, last 
the hill-fort. 

5 13. The sahdyadurga and the sainyddurga are the ornaments of 
all fortresses. 

14. Without these the other, forts are of no use to the king. 

15-16. The fortess with soldiers is the best of' all, the others are 
mere helps or auxiliaries to this, the' king should therefore always 
keep this fort. 


1 rtfitU pertatining to ffiqf or deserts. 

4 Jj^TjfwsiTOrC embankments of mud wall. 

3 The forts have been described and classified according to two 
principles : (1) the physical difficulties or advantages of the site on 
which the fort stands, e g., forests, water &c., (2) the human inmates 
also e. g., the troops, the allies, &o., 

4 Of course the arrangement here is in order of the difficulties, 
presented to the eueiny. The parikha or that whioh is protected by 
ditches only is described as being the lowest of all in this respect, and. 

, the hill fort is the best. * 

* Undoubtedly the real strength of all forts is in the nature and 
mettle of the human element, the valour and character of the iro.jps 
occupying them. Merely physioal advantages are of no avail. 
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’ 17-18. One who has forts with troops can survey the whole 
earth ; but to have every other kind of forts except those with troops 
is tantamount to imprisonment. 

• 19. It is advisable to have recourse to other forts in times of 
danger or emergency. 

2 20-21., One man with arms.can fight one hundred if (Ke gets 
the protection) of a fort ;'a hundred men can fight ten thousand, hence 
the king should have forts. 

3 22. To the valorous and to the people who live in forts with 
troops rfvery place is like a fort. 

23-24 The king should have forts well provided with war materi¬ 
als and contingencies, as well as grains, troops, arms and treasure. 

25-26- The fortress which is manned by friends and allies is the 
best of all. Victory is sure when the fort is thus manned. 

27. "Whichever is thus manned by friends and allies is sure to 
lead to victory. 

4 28. The mutual dependence of forts and fortresses constitutes 

an element of success. . , 


1 Of course one can easily appreciate the embarrassing situation 
in which the ruler is placed when he has forts with physical advant¬ 
ages only but no manly and friendly troops to defend them. It is 
obvious that under these circumstances the instruments of self-defence 
would be csed by the enemies against their proprietors themselves, 
and forts would be their-own prisons. 

The distinction between the physical and the human elements is 
here carried to perfection. 

2 The efficacy of forts is described here. It is suggested that 
forts can multiply a warrior’s strength hundred-fold. One man in a 
fort is equivalent to one hundred men oat of it. 

3 People who depend on their own nerve cau convert every place 
into a fort, t. e , can walk erect everywhere without fear. It is the 
inward strength of a man that is his real fort. 

4 The forts should all be so situated and governed 
that there arise no difficulties of access from one to the other or conflic¬ 
ts of jurisdiction between them. The system of forts in the State 
should be placed on a sound basis of co-ordination and interrelation. 

In enumerating the factors of success or the circumstances that 
are likely to lead, to success, SukrkchUryya mentions two conditions :— 
, (1) The existence of W5W *• e., friends and allies. 

(2j The welbordered military system and governmental machinery 
which alone can place the forts in inter-dependent relations. 



SECTION VII. 

THE ARMY. 

. [This is a purely political chapter embracing many of the impor¬ 
tant topics dealt with in Treatises on International Law, especially 
in their sections on War.] 

1. Forts have been briefly discussed, the Seventh Section, that 
on the Army is now being narrated. 

2. The army is the group of men, animals, &c., equipped with 

1 3-4. The army is of two kinds ; (1) that which proceeds inde¬ 
pendently ; (2) that which has resort to vehicles, &c. Each, again, is. 
of three kinds: (i) that pertaining to the gods ; (ii) that pertaining to 
monsters ; and (iii) that pertaining to human beings. The preceding 
ones are stronger than the succeeding. 

5-6. The xwagamd army is that which moves without any help,, 
the anyagamd is that whioh proceeds in vehicles. The Infantry is the 
swagamd, the other is of three kinds, using chariotB, horses or elephants. 

7-8. Without the army there is neither kingdom, nor wealth nor 
prowess. 

2 8-9. Even in the case of a man of no' position, everybody 
becomes his tool if he has strength and becomes his enemy if he be 
weak. Does not this hold true in the case of rulers ? 

* 10-12. 7 Strength of the body, strength of valour and prowess 
strength of the army, strength of arms, fifth is strength of intelligence, 
the sixth is strength of life. One who has all these is equivalent to; 

13. Without the army no one can overpower even an insignifi¬ 
cant enemy. 


1 Classificati: 


of *PT| 


r 




1 


2 It is strength that converts foeB into friends in the case of ordi¬ 
nary people (Ul g qspf g l or of a fnan who has few people ». e. of insigni¬ 
ficant persons). So the king should always have strength, (i. «., tho- 
army) and never be weak. 

2 The man possessing all these six kinds ef strength is certainly 
super-human. 
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' 14. The gods, monsters, as well as human beings have to depend 
on others’ strength (*. e. strength of the army). 

15-16. The army is the chief means of overpowering the enemy. 
So the king should carefully maintain a formidable army. 

2 17-18. The army is of two kinds—one’s own, and that belonging 
to the allies. Each again is of two kinds according as it is—(») long 
standiug, or-(i») newly recruited, and also as it is—(£) useful, or (it) 
useless. ; j, . 

.. 1 * 3 4 19-20. (The, army is of two kiuds);: untrained or trained ; 
officered by the State or not officered by the State $ equipped by the 
state with arms, or supplying their own arms and ammunitions ; 
bringing their own vehicles or supplied with vehicles by the State. 

21? The army that belongs to the allies is maintained through 
good-will, one’s own army is however maintained ;by salary. 

22. The maula. army is that which has been existing for many 
years, th o uddyaskn, which is not that- 

23. The sdru, efficient or useful army is that which is adapt in 
warfare, the contrary is the asdra. 

24. The trained army is that which is skilled ,in the vyukas or 
military tactics, the opposite is the untrained. 

25. . The.gulmibh&ta army is that which has officers of the State, 
the agulmaka is that which brings its own chiefs- 

26. The dattdstra army is that which receives arms etc. from the 
master, otherwise is the army which supplies its own arms and missiles 

27. The army : regimented by the State, and the regiments 
formed among the soldiers by themselves ; likewise the army receiving 
conveyonces from the state (or not). 

4 28. The kirdls. and people living in , forests who are dependent 
on their own resources and strength (belong to the.latter class). 


1 Everybody requires assistants. 

old, existing from the origin or gjg of the State: WWfW—new 
raw recruits. 

3 Two kinds , of military recruitment are described here. The 
army of the State seems to have been divided into two classes : (1) the 
Standing army which must have been trained, regimented raeiffajll or 
officered and manned by the Military Department of the fftate, and 
supplied with weapons , and conveyances at State expense, (2) the 
national army of volunteers or the Milita which must necessarily be 
raw recruits, untrained, unregimehted (t. e. having their own captains 
and lieutenants,) and responsible for their own arms, accoutrements 
and conveyances. It would thus appear that the 4W army ». e., that 
which is connected with the State, as it were, through roots, or from 
the begiuning, would correspond to the permanent standing army of 
the kingdom, and the Wqw or new army improvised for the occasions 
to the national Militia enlisted by the methods of conscription or 
voluntary service. 

4 It appears that the army of the Estate may be recruited from 
independent forest tribes who do not ordinarily acknowledge suzerain¬ 
ty of the neighbouring ohief. They «f course bring their fighting 
apparatus. 

28 
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29-80. The troops left by, or captured from, the enemy and 
placed among one’s own people as yrell as one’s own troops tempered 
with by the enemy, should be regarded as inimical. 

Si. Bach is weak, and not at all a help. 

2 82-33. Strength of the physique is to be promoted in the interest 
of hand-to-hand fights by means of tnssles between peers, exercises, 
parades and adequate food. 

34-35. The king Bhould promote the strength of valour and prowess 
by means of hunting excursions against tigers (and big games) and 
exercises among heroeB and valorous people with arms and weapons. 

3 86-37. The strength of the army is to be increased by good pay¬ 
ments, that of arms and weapons by penances and regular exercises ; 
and that of intelligence by the companionship of (or intercourse with) 
people learned in oastias. 

4 38-40. The king should so govern his life that the kingdom may 
be permanent in his own dynasty through continuity of good deeds. So 
long as the kingdom continues in his famliy so long he is said to live. 

5 41. The king should have his infantry four times the cavalry, 
bulls one-fifth of his horse, camels one-eighth, elephants one-fourth of 
the camels, chariots half of elephants, and cannon twice the chariots. 


1 iUwW brought under policy of ^ one of the four celebrated 
methods of Statecraft recognised in Hindu Nlti Sastras. When once 
the loyalty of the troops has been tampered with by the enemy and 
seeds of disaffection have been sown among them, there is no trust to be 
plaoed-with them. The disaffected army is as good as the enemy's (and 
should be ‘ disbanded '). 

2 gw: Bpuals, peers. tug-of-war, hand-tc-hand tussles. Wiggl’d 

Muscular strength is a desideratum for duels. 

3 In 11. 31-36 Sdkr&ch&ryya has pointed out the proper method of 

develo ping the various kinds of military strength—(1) physical, (2> 
moral (3) intellectual &o. 

fltj . Mantras and penances are prescribed for warriors in the use 
of missiles and weapons in all Hindu Treatises on Polity. ‘ Atharva 
Veda ’ is the great and one of the first store-houses of these military 
charms and incantations. 

4 The king should try to perpetuate himself and thus augment the 

strength or longevity of his life. The method suggested is »• «... 

the performance of good deeds, gqjfogl leads to popularity of the king 
and maintenance of the State in the same family for long. Thus the 
iing himself lives long through posterity. 

s The relative proportion of the constituents of the Army accord- 


ibg to ‘ Sukrantti ’: 

qgm (Footsoldiere) 


=4 (Horse). 

3* (Bull) 


=4 of „ 

KWtta (Camel) 


= ~8 of „ 

ini (Elephants) 

-i ICT%«R 

=82 of „ 

WW (Chariot) 

=|nw 

= ol of ,. 


fimdta (Cannon it., artillery) =2 w =82 of „ 
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1 45-8. He should have in the army a predominance of footsol-. 
diers, a medium quantity of horse, a small amount of elephant force, 
equal number of bulls and camels, but never elephants in excess. 

2 47 53. The ruler whose income is a lac karsa or. one lakh of 
rupees should have every year one hundred reserve force of the same 
age, well-accoutred and decently equipped with weapons and miasiles, 
three hundred footsoldiers armed with lesser fire-arms or guns—eighty 
horses, one chariot, two large fire-arms or cannons, ten camels, two 
elephants..two chariots, sixteen bulls, six clerks, and thee councillors. 

3 53-8. The ruler should every month spend one thousand and five 
hundred rupees on contingencies, charities and personal wants, one 
hundred on the clerks, three hundred on councillors, three hundred 
on wild and children, two hundred on the men of letters, four thousand 

1 Here is a general remark about the definite proportion stated 
above. The bulls and camels may be equal in amount, the particular 
injunction about elephants should be noted. 

2 The annual military establishment of the ruler worth Rs. 1,00,000 
which is regarded as the 1 unit' of political life is described in these 
lines- It provides for s—; 

(1) lO0$qqror separate reserve force. 

(2) 300 Infantry with guns. , 

(3) 80 HorBes 

(4) 1 Chariot. 

(5) 2'Cannons. 

(6) . 10 Camels. s 

.(7) 2 Elephants. 

(8) 2 Chariots. 

(9) 16 Bulls. 

(10) 6 Clerks or Scribes. 

(11) 3 Councillors. 

3 The monthly items of expenditure of the ruler worth one lakh 
have been given in these lines. The‘unit’ of Disbursement in the 
annual budget givOs the figures in the following schedule : 

Items. Per month. Per year 

Rs. Rs. 

(1) Personal wants, enjoyments and charities, etc. 1,500 18,000 

(2) 6 Clerks or Scribes ... ... ... 100 1,200- 

(3) 3 Councillors ... ... ... 300 3,600 

. (4) Family ... ... ... ... 300/ 3,600 

(5) Learning and education ... ... 200 2,400 

(6) Horse and Foot ... ... ... 4,000 48,000 

(7) Elephants, Camels, Bulls and Fire-arms ... 400 4,800 

(8) Savings ... .... ... ... 1,500 18,000 

Total * 8,300 99,600 

(about a lakh). 

It would be interesting to note the salary bill of clerks and minis¬ 
ters. It appears that about Rs. lo a moitth is the rate for each clerk, 
and Rs. 100 a month is fixed for the highest officer of a State yielding 
Rs. 1,00,000. Incidentally we get an idea of what is known as th» 
Standard of Life and Comfort among the ancient Hindus. 
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on the men of letters, four thousand on the horsemen, horses end 
infantry, four hundred on elephants, camels, bulls, and fire-arms, and 
save the remaining one thousand and fire hundred in the treasury. 

1 59. The ruler should annually withdraw money from the soldiers 
for their accoutrements. 

2 60-63. The chariot that is to be kept by the State should be 
made of iron, easily movable by means of wheels, plaeed on a platform, 
provided with a seat for the driver in the middle, filled with weapons 
and missiles in the interior, fitted up with arrangements for producing 
shade at will, beautiful to look at, and fnrnished with good horses.. 

3 64-67. Harmful elephants are those that have blue palates, blue 
tongues, curved tusks, or no tusks; who persist long in their‘ angry 
-moods,- whose rut gushes out without any systematic order, who shake 

their backs, who have less than eighteen nails, and whose tails touch 
and sweep the ground; good elephants have the opposite attributes. 

4 68. There are four classes of elephants— Bhadra, Mandra, Mriga 
and Mikra. 

69-70. The .Shadra elephant is known to be-that which has tusks 
coloured like honey (»'. e.. not pare white but yellowish), which is strong 
and well-formed, is round and fat in body, has good face and has 
excellent limbs. 

5 71-72. The Mandra elephant is that which has a fat belly, lion-like 


There is another item to be noted in this schedule- This is about 
Learning and Education. Patronage of Education and Promotion of 
Learning by means of stipends, scholarships, rewards, honorariums etc. 
are compulsory items that cannot be neglected in the monthly State- 
Budgets- Men of letters are among the primary charges upon the 
income of the ruler. Hence their is a definite provision for them in the 
1 unit ’ of disbursement or the normal Budget of the one lakh standard. 

i The soldiers have to pay for their own uniforms. But it appears 
that the State is to get these prepared and not to make the individuals 
responsible. The system seems to be that of granting liveries and 
uniforms from the State in exchange for the price to he paid by the 
soldiers. They cannot pnrchase these things in the open market at 
their own will 


2 —The tent on the chariot shonld be foldable and portable 
if heed be so that it may be convenient to. regulate it according to the 
rays of the sun. 

3 The science about elephants is highly specialised in India. Hin¬ 

du drivers and veterinary doctors are. well up in the rules of elephant 
life. These are several marks known to them by which they can inter¬ 
pret the internal charaater of these animals and forebode good or evil 
of the onuetf. . 

4 The celebrated four castes (snftQl are * je ®et with in almost 
every Hindu system of classification. Cf, the classification of wood, 

like those of the lieu, i.e., which torn towards the 
back and tie sides at. intervale. 
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eyes, thick skin,, thick;throat and thick trunk, medium limbs and a 
long body. 

73-74. The ‘Mriga’ elephant is that, which has small or short 
throat, tusks, ears and trunk, big eyes, and very slioit lips and genital 
organ, and is dwarf* 

'75. The ‘Mihra’ elephant is that which has these characterisct.s 
• iu mixture. 

* 76. The three species have separate measurements. 

• 77-78. In elephant measurements one angula is made by eight yava¬ 
il ar as, and one kara or cubit is made by twenty-four angulas. 

^9-80- In the Bhadra class the height or stature is seven cubits 
the length is eight cubits, and circumference of the belly is ten "cubits,, 

3 81, The measurement of the Mandra and Mirga species are 
successively one cubits less than thd’preceding. 

* 82. But it is mentioned by sages that the lengths of the Mandra 
and Bhadra class would be equal. 

5 83-84. The best of all elephants is that which has long che, ks, 
eyebrows aud forehead, has the swiftest speed, and has auspicious 
marks on the body. 

s 85,, The horse measure is separate, as indicated by the ratio 
that five Yavas make one angula. 


1 The‘Mifira’ would thus be a. noii-descvi.pt, incapable of being 
classified or specified as belonging to a particular type. 

- The relative proportions of limbs vary with the three classes. 

3 The height of the Mandra would thus be five cubits, that of the 
Mriga would be five cubits. The length of.the Mandra would be seven 
cubits, that of the Mrigd would be six cubits. The circumference of 
the belly of the Mandra would be nine cubits, that of the Mirga would 
be eight cubits. 

* This is a special rule modifying that in the previous line. 
According to 1. 81 the length of the mandra ought to be seven cubits, 
t. e., one cubit less than that of Bhadra. But by this rule the lengths 
are equal. So Mandra is eight cubit long Therefore Mriga is to be 
seven cnbits not six as in 1, $1'.' 

The following measurements, are to be noted in H, 77-82. 

(a) Elephant measnre 

8. Tayas ... . ... 1 Angula. 

24 Angulas ... ... ... 1 Kara. 

(5) Comparative statement of 'mbs :— 

.Bhadra. Mandra. Mriga. 

Height ... 7 karas 6 karas 5 karas- 

Length ... 8 „ 8 „ 7 „ 

Circumference of belly «• 10 „ 9 „ 8 „ 

1 S<nm- But these or m%rks have not been mentioned in 

the Treaties. 

* In measuring horses people use a different standard from that 
need for elephants. 
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1 86-89. The best horse is that whose face is twenty-four angular. 
The good is that whose face is thirty-six angulas. The medium is that 
whose face is thirty-two angulas. The inferior is that wliose face is 
wenfcy -eight angulas. 

90 In horses all the limbs are made according to a certain pro¬ 
portion with the face. 

9 91-95. The height is three times the measure of the face. The 
length of the whole body from the orescent (top of the head) to the 
beginning or origin of the tail is four times the face together with its 
one-third. The circumference of the belly is three ungulAe over a»d 
above three times the face. These ire general rales of measurement of 
limbs. Elaborate details are being given below. 

3 9§-101 In the horse of the twenty-eight-angnla-faoe, the height 
of the heel (hoof) is three angulas, the ankle-joint (fetlock) four angulas, 
the leg is twenty angulas, the kneeTis three angulas, the thighs to the 
end of the elbow are twenty-four angulas. The space from the elbow- 
joint to the neck is thirty-eight angulas. The back things are equal 
to the face, the back legs are less than the face by a quarter. 

102. The height has been already mentioned. The length is new 
being described according to the S&stras. 

4 103-104. The length of the neck is extensive, one-sixth in addi¬ 
tion to twice the face. The height of the neck is one-fourth and half of 
that less than the face. 


1 General remarks about the quality of horses :— 

5w ... ... ... ... i wpga 

The best horse has a face of ... ... 24 ., 

The good ,, „ ... ... 36 „ 

The medium „ „ ... ... 32 „ 

The lowest „ „ ... ... 28 „ 

9 The limbs of the hqrses are to have a fixed proportion with the 
face. Ordinary horse-meaBurements are :— 

Stature ... ... ... ~. 8 faces. 

Length ... ... ... . ... „ 

Circumference of ... ... ... 3 „ + 3 angulas- ■ 

tPR heel or hoof, from heel to ankle. 

<U3f‘*me>£gn angulas of four hands, i. e., 20 angulas. 
qrifv elbow, here the joint Which connects the thighs with the 
trunk. 

back or hind. The back leg is thus twenty-eight minus seven 
or 21 angulas. ■ < ,■ 

4 tnjfonffrl less than the face by Jth and i of Jth, f 28—Q+ ~) 

of 24 angulas or about 28-7-8 or 18 angulas. 
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* 105-106. From the end of the neck to the origin of the genital 
organ the measure is equal to that of the neck. From there to the end 
of the vertebral column the space is one-half and one-sixth of the face. 

107-108. The tail is half the face, the genital organ likewise, the 
testicles are half th^tail and organ. The ear is six angulas long, may 
be four or five angulas also. 

109 110. The circumference of the heel or hoof is one angula in 
addition to half the face. That of the portion just above is half of 
this, that of the legs is likewise. 

111-113. The circumference of good thighs is eleven angulas 
according to the masters. The circumference of the back thighs is 
three times onesixth. The outer aspect of the hind thigh and leg is to 
look like a curved bow. 

. 114-115. The circumference’of the hock at the ankle-joint is nine 
angulas. The circumference of the hind legs is equal to that of the 
forelegs. 

116-117. Space between two thighs is one angula. Breadth or 
width of the neck on which the hair grows is one and a half angula. 

118-119. The mane should be made to grow beautifully downwards, 
to the extent of one cubit, from the space between the crowu and the 
end of the neck. 

120-122. The hair of the tail is one and a half cubit or two cubits. 
The length of the ears is seven, eight, nine or ten angulas, their width 
is three or four angulas. 

123-125. The neck is neither fat nor flat but like that of the pea¬ 
cock. The circumference of the foreneck is one must » or four angulas 
in addition to the face. The oircumference of the origin of the neck 
(».e., where it comes out from the body) is twice the face minus ten 
angulas. 

126-127. The good breast is one-third less than the face. The 
circumferenoe of the forehead over the eyes is eight angulas in addi¬ 
tion to the faoe. 

128-129. The circumference of the face at the nose below the eye 
is equal to the face minus one-third. 

130-131. The width of the eye is two angulas, their length is three 
angulas. Or the width two angulas and a half and the length is four 

132- The space between two thighs is one-third face. 

133. The space between the two eyes is one-fifth of the face. 


' fat end of the vertebral oolumn. ****!*(■; +?) of 28 or 18 an- 

galas. 
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134. The space between two ears is likewise, as well «e the Space 
between an eye and an ear. 

135. The space between two heels, when the horse is standing erect 
is equal to the length of the ear. 

1 136-7- The space between two oye-pupils* apace between two 
eyes, as well as the space between the nose and the eye are one-third 
ef the hind thigh. 

138-9. The upper lip is one third of the face. The space between 
two nostrils is one-ninth of the same. 

140. The body (from back to breast) is half of '’Oman height, and 
is equal to the breast at the end of the vertebral column. 

141. The breast hangs low at the origin of the arms to the extent 
of one-fourth of the face. 

142-3. The space between the arms at the breast is kuown to be 
one-sixth of the face. The lower lip is an angula and a half high 
together with the jaw. 

144. That horse is beautiful which has a high neck and low back. 

-145-7. If an image is to be made, tbe appropriate pattern or 
model should be always placed in front. No image can be madewitheuta 


1 or hind thigh is 28 angula. The space therefore is about 9 
an-gulas.' 

2 The following are the measurements giveu in 11. 96-144. The 
type taken is that whose face is 28 angulas, t.e., the lowest spacies. 

(o) Heights. ' 


1. Heel or Hoof 

2. Anklejoiiit ... 

3. Fore leg 
4- Knee 

5. Fore thigh ... 

6. Thigh to neck 

7. Hind legs ... 

8. Hind thighs .,. 


9. 

1 . 

2 . 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Neck 

Neck 
Body 

From organ 
Tail ... 

Genital organ 

Testicles 

Bar 

Mane'or Hair of neck ... 
Hair of tail ... 


end of vertebral column 


10 Bye 


... 3 angulas. 



... 14 


... 21 

... 18 

... 60 angulas. 

... 60 


.... 14 

... 14 

... 7 „ 

9, 4, or 5 „ 


1 cubit ., 

1£ or 2 cubits. 
3 or 4 angulas. 
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a model. . So the artist should frame the limbs after meditating on the 
horse and finding out the measurements and attributes of horses in the 
manner indicated above., 

149-53 The horse with divine attributes or excellent horse is that, 
which has a beardless face, beautiful, smart and high nose, long and 
high neck, short belly/'heels and ears, very swift speed, voice like the 
cloud and the gander, is neither very wicked nor very mild, has good 
form and colour and beautiful circular rings of feather. 

154-55. Circular hair-rings or feather-rings are of two kinds— 
those turning leftwards or rightwards, full rings or partial rings, small 
rings or large rings. 

’ 156»57. The hair ring that turns leftwards is auspicious in the 


15 angulas. 

74 


(c) Circumferencea. 

1. Heel 

2. . Anklejoint 

3. Foreleg 

4. Fore thigh 

5. Hind thigh - 

6. Hook of the anklejoint 

7. Hind leg 
8 Forepart of neck 

9. End ofneck 

10. Forehead 

11. Face at the noae below the eyo 

(d) Distances, breadth, width, or apace. 

1. Between two thighs at the back 

2. The Deck on which hair grows 

3. Ear 

4. Breast 

5. Eye ... 

0. Between two thighs ... 

7. Between two eyes 
8.. Between two ears 

9. Between eye and ear 

10. Between two heels 

11. Between two pupils of eyes 

12. Between two eye brows 

13. Between eye and nose 

14 Between two nostrils 
15- Between am* at breast 
19. Lower lip 
17. i;pper lip 
1.8. Between back and breast 1J cubit*. 

1 If th> hair-ring* have* rightward direction in female horses, the 
result is inauspicious. So if a male horse has hair-rings which turn 
leftwards the result is.not.satisfactory. 
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female horsi, and that which turns rightwards in the male horse. Net 
the contrary. 

153. Their results vary with the directions in which they are 
formed, e. g., downwards, upwards or oblique. 

1 159-61. The auspicious marks made of hair or feather are the 
conch, wheel, mace, lotus, altar, seat of meditation, palace, pate, bow, 
pitcher full of water, white mustard seeds, garland, fish, dagger and 
orivatsa gem. 

162-63. Those horses are the very best which have these feathery 
shapes on the nose tip, the forehead, throat and head. 

164-65. Those are good horses which have these hair marks on the 
breast, neck, shoulder, waist, nave, belly and the front of the sides. 

166-67. The |.purnahar$a ’ horse is that which has two such 
marks on the brow and a third on the head. 

168-69. The horse that has a mark on the backbone leads to the 
increase of the master’s horses and is known as the ‘ sfiryya ’ horse. 

170-"j 1. The horse that has three marks-on the forehead is kr own 
as ‘ trikuta ’ and leads to the increase of horses. 

172-73. The horse that has three such feather spots on the neck is 
the ‘ vAjfta ’ or lord of horses in the royal stable. v 

174-75. If two marks are noticed on the cheeks of a horse they 
lead to the increase of fame and kingdom. 

176-77. The horse that has however only one mark on the cheek is 
known as the ‘ sarvanftma ’ and leads to the owner’s ruin. 

178-79. The horse that has a mark on the right cheek is known as 
the ‘ Siva ’ and leads to the happiness of the master. 

180. The horse that has a mark on the left-cheek is wicked and 
leads to loss of wealth 

181-83 The horses that have two spots on the ears are known as 
‘ Indra ’ those that have marks on the nipples are known as ‘ Vijaya.’ 

Both give victory in wars and lead to the increase of territory. 

184-85. The horse that has two marks on the side of the neck is 
known as ‘ Padma ’ and that brings several Padmas (Padma = one 
thousand billions) of wealth as well as unceasing happiness to. the 
master. 

186-87. The horse that has one or three marks in the nose is 
known as 1 Bhfipftla and Chakravartt.’ 


1 If the feathers or hairs on the body of horses do assume some 
such shapes as are known to belong to the objects mentioned here, it 
is believed the proprietor pill be happy. It thus appears that the 
marks on the horse’s body need not all be circular. The wire s may 
be of any shape and size. . 

(1) Seat of meditation, (2) white mustrad seeds. 
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188-89. The horse that hag one large mark on the throat is known 
as Chintdnani and leads to the realisation of the desired objects. 

190. The horses that have marks on the forehead and the throat 
are known as Sulka and give increase and. game. 

191-2. If the horse has marks in the mouth or at the end of the 
belly, it is sure to get death or causes ruin of the master. 

193-95. ^ The markB that are on the knees give the troubles of life 
abroad. «That on the genital organ causes loss of victory and beauty. 
That on the end of the vertebral column means destruction of trivarga, 
i'.e., every thing. 

190 97. The horse that has a mark on the orgin of the tail is 
ruinors und known as DhUmaketu. The horse that has a mark on the 
rectum, the tail and the end of the vertebral column is known as the 
Kritdnta 


200 2. The marks are always bad if they are on eyes, jaws, cheeks, 
breast, throat, u; per lip, kidney, waist, knee, genital organ, hump of 
the back, navel, right waist and right foot. 

203-5. The marks are good if they are on the throat, the back, 
lower lip, space between ear and eye, left waist, sides, thighs, and fore 
legs. 

206 7. Two marks on the forehead with space between indicate 
good siid are like the sun and the moon. If they overlap they give 
medium results, but if they are too-contiguous they aye evil. 

208-*- Three marks ori the f > rehead with space between them one 
being on the top are indicative of good. But two marks very conti¬ 
guous to each other are inauspicious. 

210. Three triangular marks on the forehead are the causes of 
-grief. 

211 One mark in the middle of the throat.is very auspicious and 
prevents all harms. 

212. On the leg the downward mark is good, on the forehead the ' 
upward. 

'(?) 21:1. A Satapadi which is turned baokward is not all regarded 
as inauspicious. 

214-15. The mark en the back of the genital organ or the nipple 
is bad. That near the ear also is bad. 

216 If the horse has a mark on one of the upper sides of the neck 
it is called £karaimi. * 

217- The horse that has an upward mark on the leg is disparaged 
as the uprooter of posts. 
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218. The horse that has both good and evil marks is known to bo 
medium. 

1 219. Tiie horse that has five white marks on the face and four 
on legs is known as Paflchakalydna. The one that has in addition to 
these three marks on the breast, neck and tail is known as Astamangala- 

220. The &ydmakarna horse is that which has one colour through¬ 
out the body but has ears coloured iydma i.e., greenish. If that one 
colour be white the horse is sacred ajid deserves io be worshipped. 

228. The horse is known to be Jayamangala which ha s’eyes like 
vaiduryya gem. 

22d. The horse may be worshipped, whether of cue colour or of 
variegated colour, provided it is beautiful. 

225. The horse with black legs as well as that with one white leg 
are disparaged. 

220-28. The rough, grey coloured as well as ash-coloured horses are 
also despised- The horses with black roofs of mouth, black tongues, 
black lips, as well as those which are throughout black but have white 
tails are deprecated. ' , 

229-31. Those horses are good which run with legs thrown from a 
height, whose movements are like those of tigers, peacocks, ducks, 
parrots, pigeons, deer, camels, monkeys and bulls. 

282-33- If the horse-mau does not get tired by riding a horse even 
after over-feeding and over-drinking, the gait of the horse is known to 
be excellent, and the horse is also very good- 

234-35. The horse that has one very white mark on the forehead 
hut is throughout coloured otherwise is known as data bhanji , the man 
who has such a horse is looked down upon. 

» 230- All defects due to oolour vanish if the horse has a decent- 
aspect. 

238. The horse that is strong, has good gait, is well-formed and 
not very wicked is much appreciated even if defiled by hair-marks- 

s 239-43- Defects grow in horses through long continued absence 
of work. But through excessive work the horse grows lean and emacia¬ 
ted by disease. Without bearing burden the horse becomes unfit for 
any work. Without food it becomes sickly, but-with excessive feeding 
it contracts disease. It is the good or bad qualifications of the trainer 
that give the horse good or bad gait. , ' 

i The five or eight white marks are so many auspicious signs. 

•> Some commonplaoe observations about food, exercise, work, 
training, etc. of horses. 
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244-45- The good trainer i« he who rnoyes hie legs below the knees, 
keeps his body erect, is fixed in his seat, and holds the bridle uni* 
fermly. 

I 245-47- The good trainer should strike the horse at the proper 
place by whips mildly and not too severely but with medinm pressure. 

248-50. He should strike the horse at the sides if it neighs, also 
at the sides if it slips, at the ear if it shies, at the neck if it goes 
astray, at the space between the arms if angry, at the belly if absent- 

251. The horse is not struck at any other place by experts. 

252-54. Or one should strike the hofse at the breast if it be 
terrified, at the neck if it neighs, at the posterior if it slips, at the 
mouth if going astray, at the tail if it be angry, at the knees if it,be 
absent-minded. 

255-57- One should not strike the horse very often or at the 
wrong plaice. One adds to the defects of the horse by striking it at 
the wrong time and plaoe. Those defeots exist so long as the horse 

25$. One should overpower the horse by whips* and should never 
ride a horse without a whip. 

II 259. The good horse should go one hundred dhanh in sixteen 

260. Horses are inferior according as their speed is lower (than 
the rate defined above.) 

261-63 The circle that is to be made for training the horse is of 
the highest class if one thodsttnd chdpaa in circumference',' is medium 
if half that size ; inferior if half that, small if only one hundred dhanus 
in size, and very small if half that. 

3 264 : 65. The trainer should daily increase the movement or speed 
ef the horse by exercises within the circular ring in such a way that it 
can run one hundred yojanas in a day. , ’ 

266-67- One should ride the horse in the morning and evening in 
October and November, winter and spring, in. the evening in summer, 
in the morning'in a utumn. 

268. Cne should not nse the horse in the rainy season nor on un¬ 
even grounds 


i at the proper plaoe. The proper places are mentioned below. 

- wg : —4 Cubits. 100 dhanus make 400 cubits or 200 yards. 

<nfl—a period of time. 10 ra&tr&s—4 seconds. 

4x16 

• 16 <m&tras=-= 6. 4 seconds! 

10 

... in one hour, about 64 miles. The rate seems to be exaggerated. 

3 4 miles. 100 Yojanas make 400 mile*. But how does thia 

' rate tally with that given in I. 259 ? 
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269. The appetite, strength, prowess and health of the horse are 
promoted by well-regulated movement!*. 

270-71. The horse that has got fatigue through work should be 
given a slight stroll for sometime, then should be fed upon sugar and 
powdered grains mixed with water. 

272-73- The horse should be given peas or grains, mdfa, mung , 
both dry and wet, as well as well-cooked meat. 

274. One should not use the whip at the places which have been 
wounded. 

275-78. In the interest of its strength the horse should be giveu 
pur and salt juBt after work before the saddle and fittings are brought 
down. Then when the sweat 'has disappeared and it has stood calm 
and quiet the horse should be relieved of its fittings and reins 

2.9-80. The horse should be made to stroll in the dust after ita 
limbs have been rubbed, and carefully tended with baths, drinks and 

281. Wines and juices of forest or wild animals take away all the 
defects of horses. 

262. The horse should be made to take milk, ghee, water and 
powdered grains- 

283-84. If the horse be made to carry burden just after taking 
food and drink, it soon contracts coughs and gaspB ana other diseases. 

1 285-86- Barley and pea constitute the best food for horses, 
mtea and makuetha are good, masur and mungs are inferior stuff. 

3 267-88. The movements of horses are of six kinds— dhdrd, dskan- 
deta, rechita, pluta, dhauritaka, valgita ; each has its own characteris¬ 
tics. 

289. The dhdrt t gait is known to be that which is very fast, in the 
midst of which a horse would get puzzled if spurred with the heels. c 

291-92. The dakandita movement of horses is known to be that in 
which the horse contracts its forelegs and runs with rapid leaps. 

293. The rechita movement is that with short leaps but continuous- 

294. The pluta movement is that in which the horse leaps with all 
the four legs like the deer. 

295-96. The dhauritaka movement is rapid movement with uueon- 
tracted legs very useful in drawing chariot. 

297-98. The valgita movement is that in which the horse runs with, 
contracted legs, neck raised like that of the peacock, and half the body 
trembling. 


1 Several country grains, mainly pulses are mentioned here. 
3 These technical terms are being explained below. 
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299-300. In bulls the circumference of the belly is'four times that 
of the face, the height or stature together with the hump is three times 
'the face and the length is three times and a half of the f$ce. 

301. The bull that is seven ‘talas’ in height is appreciated if 
.possessing all these attributes. ■ . ' 

302-3.. The bull that is neither idle nor wicked but a good beast 
for carrying burden, hes a well-formed body and a good back, is the 
best of all. 

304-5. The camel that is strong-built, has a good face,, is nine 
‘ talas ’ in stature, carries burden and goes thirty ‘ yojanas ’ a day, is 
appreciated. - . 

308-7. The age of one hundred years is the maximum for men and 
elephants. 

307. The young age of both men and elephants extends up to the 
twentieth year. 

308-9. The middle age of man extends up to the sixtieth year, that 
of elephants to, the eightieth. 

310-1. The maximum age of horses is thirty-four yearB. That of 
bulls and camels is twenty-five years. 

’312-3. The young age of horses, bulls and camels extends up to 
the fifth year. Their middle age extends up to the sixteenth year, old 
age since then. 

314. The age of both bulls and horses is to be known from the 
growth and coloar of teeth. 

3 315-20. In the first year of horses six white teeth grow. In the 
second year the lower teeth get black and red. In the third year both 
the front teeth become black and this goes on till the sixth year. In 
the fourth year the two teeth by the side of the two front teeth are 
replaced by new teeth. In the fifth year the last two (molar) teeth are 
replaced and these blacken from the sixth year. 


1 The following table gives these distinctions between the various 
periods of life, «»*, youth, manhood, old age, as pertaining to men, 
elephants, &e. 

Maximum age-. Youth. Middle age. 


Man 

Elephant 
Horse ... 
Bull ... 
Camel ... 


100 years 
100 „ 

34 „ 
'25. ., 

25 ■ „ 


20 years 
20 „ 

5 » 

5 „ 

5 » 


80 „ 

16 „ 

16 „ 

16 „ 


» of five years the whole dental structure of 
horses is replaced. With the replacement of the natal teeth infancy ie 
closed and middle age begins. 
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321*24. The teeth gradually yellow from the ninth year and whiten 
-from the twelfth year, become transparent like class from the fifteenth 
year, have the hoe of honey from the eighteenth year and of eonch 
from the twenty-first year. The last, continues till the twenty-fourth. 

' 325. Since twenty-fourth year the teeth get loose and separated,, 
and begin to fall down in threes. 

326-27. The horse that has attained full age gets three circular 
rows on the upper lip. The age is to be considered low in proportion 
as the rows ore less. 

2 328-29. The bad horses are those that throw kicks, make sounds 
with lips, shake their backs, tend to go down into water, suddenly stop 
in the midst of a movement, lie down on the back, move backwards and 
leap up. 

330. As well as those that have snake-like tongues, the colour of 
bears, and are timid in character. 

3 331. The horse that has a mark on the forehead disfigured by a 
minute blot (of another colour) is depreciated, as well "as that which 
tears asunder the ropes. 

332-35. All the eight white teeth of bulls grow in their fourth 
year. Two extreme (molar) teeth fall down and ore replaced in tbs 
fifth year : in the sixth year the next two, in the seventh the next two, 
and in the eighth the central two. 


1 The changes in colour of horBe’s teeth as indicated in 11. 315-25 
are given below :— 


Age. 


Colour. 


1st year 
2nd year 
3rd—6th year 
6th—9th year ... 

9th—12th year 
12th—15th year 
15th—18th year 
18th—21st year 
21st—24th year 
2 These are somo of the 


... black a 
... black., 
... black. 

... glass- 


vicious habits 


ot wicked horses. 




3 ftathole in the for* (mark) on the WRf (forehead). The hole hers 
is a spat ° r blot of another odour which, disfignres firasjor main mark:, 
on the brow, < 


WWWtiW which cute the means of heaping the hoses under control,, 
s.g., destroys the fastenings, fittings, ropea, pests, reins, &«■ 
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- 1 336-37. Every two years the tear,h^gst black, yellow, white, red 
and oa ich-like in order. Then their looseness and fell n-imiaance. 

^ 333 The ageof oamels also has to be understood from conside¬ 
ration like these. 

339-40 The ho >k with two months, one for movement forward and 
the other for movement backward has to be used in controlling the 
elephant. The driver should use this instrument for regulating the 
moveme its of the animal. 

* 341-44. (Description of the bridle or reins). The horse is to be 
controile 1 by such a bridle. 

; 34 The bull and the camel have to be governed by strings 
with which the nose can b.e pulled. 

•‘M? 1 ). An instrument with seven sharp teeth is to be used in cleans¬ 
ing (or rubbing) these animals. 

347-48 Men as well as beasts, have to be always governed by 
adequate punishments. The soldiers have to be controlled by special 
methods not by fines. - 


1 Each colour lasts for two years. As all the teeth get finally 
replaced in eight years, the colour changes up to the'18th year (2 years 
for every colour). 

- In II. 77-838'we have been supplied with studies of animals for 
domestic as well as military use. The elaborate details about their size, 
shape, proportion of limbs, feeding, training, age, movements, medical 
treatmei t, etc , though not quite relevant in a treatise on purely politi¬ 
cal subjects, are however called' for according to the scope of the 
subject-matter which the author has taken up 1 Eor himself- ‘ Snkrauiti’ 
is a very comprehensive work as all Hindu social and human treatises 
are. As such it deals with all matters that directly or indirectly 
concc-m the main subject-, viz., the promotion of the human and social 
well-being. " - 

The whole sub-section mi the Anim il—Force of the Military De¬ 
partment of the btate gives a concrete ■ ic.ture of the exact manner in 
which the War establishment is governed. The various sciences and 
practisl arts connected with the life-history, habits, habitats, food, 
diseases, external and internal characteristics hare all been laid 
under contribution, and the account is incidentally suggestive of the 
vast knowledge of the animal world that the HinduB displayed in the 
specialised treatises, if any, on the animals. Zoology, Veterinary 
Science, at any rite, their practical, aspects must have been highly 
developed, thus testifying to the genius of the Hindus for the induc¬ 
tive sciences of the physical, objective world. Some of these Biological 
treatises of the Hindus, e. g., those on elephants, plants, etc., have 
already acqnired celeberity in connection with Ayurveda. In order 
that full justice may be done to the achievements of the Hindu sages in 
physical scie ces those specialised treatises have to be edited and 
j uidished Works like ‘^ukraniti’ can only suggest and indicate the 
tines "I inquiry by pointing .to or bin ting, at the existence of Hindu 
scientific wurke of a really technical character dealing with animals, 
minerals, and vegetables ol the earth. 

. 3 The instruments by which the animals are governed in their 
movements aTe the hook, the bridle and the strings. 

30 
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349-50. The horaea and bulls are well kept in watered lands, the 
camels and elephants in forests, the foot soldiers in ordinary or public 
places. 

351. The ruler should station one hundred soldiers at every 
yojana. 

1 352-53. The elephant, the oamel, the bu'U the horse are excellent 
beasts of burden in the descending order. Carriages ace the best of 
conveyances except in the rainy season 

354-55. The ruler should never proceed with a small army eveo 
against an insignificant enemy. The wise should never use the very 
raw recruits even though they are in great numbers. " 

2 356-57. The untrained, inefficient and the raw recruits are all 
like bales of cotton. The wise should appoint them to other tasks 
besides warfare. 

3 358-59. The weak ones desert the fields when they fear loss of 
life. But the strong ones, who are capable of causing vihdra or flight, 
do not. 

300-61. The man who has no valour cannot stand a fight even if 
he has a vast army. Can he stand the enemy with a small one ? 

362-63. The valorous man however can overpower the enemy with 
a small but well-trained army. What can he not achieve if he has a 
large army (at his baok) ? 

364-65. The king should proceed against the enemy with the 
standing or old, trained and efficient troops. The veteran army does 
not desire to leave the master even at the point of death. 

366-67. Alienation (of soldiers) is caused by harsh words, diminu¬ 
tion of wages, threats, and oonstant life and work in foreign lands. 

368-69. Since there can be no success if the array be disaffected, 
one should always study the causes of disaffection or alienation of the 
army belonging to oneself and also to the enemy. 

370-71. The king should always by gift;, and artifices promote 
alienation or disaffection among the enemy's troops. 

372-73. One should satisfy the very powerful enemy by service 
and humiliation, serve the stroug ones by honours and presents, and 
the weak ones by wars. 


'ntqr previous ones are superior to the succeeding. 

3 Here is a very strong advice against the use of raw inexpert 
reernits (like volunteers improvised for the ocoasion) in any warfare, 
even if the enemy be really ve'ry insignifioaut. 

-< to de quite contrary to what one is expected to do, here 
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1 374. He should win over the equals by alliance or friendship and 
subjugate all by the policy of separation. 

375. There i'b' no other means of subjugating the foe except by 
causing disaffection among their soldiers. 

3 376-77. One should follow ntti or the moral rules so long as one 
is powerful. People remain friends till then ; just as the wind is the 
fu|pnd of the burning-fire. 

378-79. Deserters from the enemy should not be placed near the 
main army. They have to be employed separately (in other works) and 
in wars should be used first. 

380. The allies’ troops may be placed in the front, a,t the back or 

thewings. 

881-82. Astra is that which is thrown or cast down by means of 
charms, machines or fire. Sastra is any other weapon, e.g., sword, 
dagger, kunta, Ac. 

3 383-85. Astra is of two kinds, charmed or tubular. The king 
who desireB victory should use tubular where the charmed does not 
exist, together with the iastras. 

380-87. People expert in military instruments know of diverse 
agencies named aslras and sastras varying according to short or large 
size and the nature and mode of the sharp edges. 

388. The 1 nAlika’ (tubular or cylindrical) astro is known to he of 
two kinds according to large or small size. 


1 or policy of sepration by which the army is alienated with the 
ruler, the people estranged from the sovereign; the friends get rival¬ 
ries Ac. is the most powerful weapon to be used by a king. It is the 
universal engine for overpowering enemies and controlling friends and 
neutrals. The advice given in these lines is too obvious. 

J The great question whether Migl i should follow Right or Right 
Might has ever been debatable. In ail questions of practical politics, 
adaptation to the environment in order to promote the interests of one’s 
own national culture, and the employment of all those means which 
lead to that are the recognised maxims of statesmen. So that the 
doctrine of Machiavelli about Political Morality is, after all, the only 
certain and universal truth, Sukr&ch&ryya’s advice that Right or 
Morality shines well only when and as long as there is might just as 
wind blows vehement only when and as long as the fire is burning 
powerfully, finds its counterpart in all doctrines of political ‘expedi¬ 
ency’ that have been preached in the world in various guises since time 
immemorial. In order that you may attract friends and display your 
morality yon must he powerful. In other words, Might is the Right. 
‘Sukraniti ’ has never advocated the prinpiplee of universal truth and 
absolute morality. These depend on the exigencies of circumstances, 
the Bole standard always being the promotion of social well-being. 

• 3 The instrument which has a tube or oylinder, Ac., mechani¬ 

cal. 
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' 389-94. The short or small ‘ n&lika ’ is the cylindrical instrument 
t» 1)0 used by infantry and cavalry, having an obliqae (her eontalj and 
straight (perpendicular) hole at the origin (breech), the length of five 
vilaslia (two^ cubits and a half), a sharp point (tila) both at the 
forefront (muzzle) and at origin, which can he used in markin'.' the 
objective, which has fire produced by the pressure of a machine, 
contains stune and powder at the origin has a good 'wooden handle at 
the top, (butt) has an inside hole of the breadth of the midde finger, 
holds gunpowder in the interior and has a strong rod. ^ 

2 395-96. The instrument strikes distant objects according as the 
bamboo or bavlqis thick and hollow and the balls are long and wide. 

3 397-99. The largo ‘ nftlika ’ is that which has a post or wedge at 
the origin or breech, and according to its movements, can be pointed 
towards the aim has a wooden frame and is drawn on carriage; if well 
used, it leads to victory. 

4 400-404. Five palas of sauarchirsalt, one pala of sulphur and one 
pala of charcoal from ths wood of arha, snuhi and other trees burnt in 
w manner that prevents the escape of Smoke, eg , in a closed vessel 
have to be purified, powdered, and mixed together, then dissolved in 
the juices of snuhi, arka and garlic, then dried up by heat, and finally 
powdered like sugar. The substance is gunpowder. 

405-408. Six or four parts of auvarchi salt, may also lie used ia 
the preparation of gunpowder. Sulphur and charcoal would remain the 


o 407-408. The balls are made of irou with other substances inside 


1 The description tallies with that of a modern gun. the great 
presumption being that the lines are interpolations. 

HIST stones. gH handle, uifa tyj gunpowder, g &c , the hole 

must be such that the middle finger Can penetrate it. ftun-UTspace with¬ 
in the hole (barrel). 

2 bamboo or bark. It seems that the cylindrical instrument 
is made of bamboo. But c/. II. 409-10. Distance or the aim depends 
on the length, Ac., of balls as well as diameter of the instrument. 

:i Here is the description of a cannon. 

4 The chemical composition of gunpowder is given here. Sami rc/it 
is a salt like alum. 

which keeps the Smoke inside—-Is it the process of “Destruo- 

The proportion of the constituents :— 

Salt ... ... 5 parts, 

sulphur ... 1 part. 

Oharcol ... 1 part. . 

The above mixture with juices of plants give the desired object. 

5 Here is another preparation. The substances are the same, 
the quantity of salt tb be used varies. 

» It appears the iron balls are made for cannon. 
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or without any such substance For,lesser nfilat or guns the baits are 
made of lead or any other metal. 

409 410. The ndldslras may be made o£ iron or of some other metal, 
hare to be rubbed and cleansed daily a id covered by armed men. 

• 1 411-15. Experts make gunpowders in various ways and of white 
--and other colours according to the relative quantities of constituents: — 
charcoal, sulphur, suvutrchi stones, fiiritdl, lead, hinjul, iron filings, 
camphor, jatu, indigo, juice of aarala tree, &c. 

416-17. The balls in the instruments are flung at the aim by the 
touch of fire. 

418-421. The instrument has to be first cleaned, then the gun¬ 
powder has t) be pat in, then it is to be placed lightly at the origin of 
the instrument by means of the rod- Then the ball has to be introduced, 
then the gunpowder at the ear. Fire is next to be applied to this 
powder, and the ball is projected towards the objective. 

422-28 The arrow is to be two cubits iu length and to be so 
arranged that it ca.rpierce the object when flung from the bow-string. 

424. The mace is to be octagonal (in shape), to have a strong 
handle, and high up to the breast. 

425. The patttta, is long as the human body, has" sharp edges on 
both-sides, and a handle. 

426. The ekadkdra is slightly curved and four angulas in width. 

427. The ksuraprdiita is high to the navel, has a strong fist, and 
-the lustre of the moou. 

428 The dagger' is four cubits, has a rod as the handle and is 
edged like the razor. 

429. The Tcunta is ten cubits flat and has a handle like 6anku or 
stick. 

- 430. The wheel is six cubits in cirumference, has razor-like edge 
and a good centre. 

431. The pdia is a rod three cubits long, with three sharp need¬ 
les, and an iron rope. 

432-33. The kavacka or armour is the protection for the upper 
limb, has the helmet for covering the head, is made of iron sheet about 
the thickness of wheat. 

434. The haraja is a stong arm that is made of iron and has a keen 
edge. 


1 qrpjforcr: dusts or filings or powders of iron afl'JPtrfw *•' according 
as the parts of the constituents are equal t.o, less or greater than (the 
fixed proportion). . 

- The SJW is whirled from the WIM or centre. 
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435-37. The king who is provided with good sop plies, is endowed 
with the ' six attributes’ of Statecraft, and equipped with sufficient 
arms and ammunitions, should desire to light. Otherwise he get» 
misery and dethroned from the kingdom. 

1 438-39- The affair that two parties, who have inimical relations 
with each other, undertake by means of arms to satisfy their rival 
interests is known as warfare. 

440-41. The daivika warfare is that in which charms are used, the 
dsura that in which the mechanical instrument are used, the human 
warfare that in which sastras and hands are used 

44‘2-8. There may be a fight of one with many, of many with many, 
of-oiie with one, or of two with two. 

444-45. The ruler who wants to fight should carefully consider the 
season, the region, the enemy’s strength, one's own strength, the four¬ 
fold policy and the six attributes of Statecraft. 

446-48. The autumn, hemanta (Octoher and November) and winter 
are the best seasons for warfare- The spring is good, the worse is the 
summer. In the rainy season war is not at all appreciated, peace is 
desirable then. & 

8 449-50. When the king is well provided with military require¬ 
ments 8.Ud master of a sufficiently strong army, the season is soul- 
inspiring and foreboder of good. 

8 451. If very urgent business arise the season is not auspicious. 

‘152. One should place the Lord of the universe in the heart (when 
going out on an expedition). 

4 453. There are no rnles about time or season in cases created by 
the killing of cows, women and Br&hmanas. 


i War defined. The conditions of warfare are the following— 
(1) two parties inimical to each other, (2) furtherance of some ends, (3) 

- The idea is that no consideration of time need detain the man 
who is sure of his position and strength as regards troops and supplies. 

3 Even if otherwise the time be good for war, ». e., if the seasons 
and weather be,favourable, the ruler should not necessarily be tempted 
to undertake war. He should first look to more important and pressing 
business at home. Thus in II. 449-51 Sukrftchkryya is advocating the 
theory that the man is the maker of his time, he should study his own 
conveniences and never be swayed by purely physical consideration 
of seasons, weather, climate, &d’. 

4 Here again, the physical consideration of time and season do not 
bold good. 
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1 451-55. That country is excellent in which there are facilities for 
the regular parade and exercises of one’s own soldiers at the proper 
time but there are none for those of the foe. 

456*57. That country is said to be good which provides equal 
facilities, for military exercises to the troops of both parties in a 
contest. 

* 458-59. That region is the worst in which the enemy’s troops 
:get ample grounds for parade and exercise but one’s own troops get 


460-61. If the enemy’s array be one-third less than one’s own troops 
or untrained, inefficient and raw recruits, the circumstances would lead 
to success. 

3 462-63. One’B own army that has been maintained as children , 
and rewarded by gifts and honours and ib well supplied with war provi¬ 
sions does lead to victory. 

4 464-65- The six attributes of statecraft are known to be peace, 
war, expedition, taking cover or besieging, refuge, and duplicity. 

466-67. Those actions by which tie powerful foe becomes friendly 
constitue sandhi or treaty. That should be carefully studied. 

468-69. That is said to be vigraha or war by which the enemy is 
oppressed and subjugated- The king should study this with his 

470. A. Ydna is expedition for the furtherance of one’s own 
objects and destruction of the enemy’s interests. 

5 471. An dsana is said to be that from which oneself can be 
protected and the enemy is destroyod. 

■ 472. The diraya or refuge is said to be that by whioh even the 
weak becomes powerful. 


1 Having described the proper time for warfar &ukri:h6ryya is 
dwelling upon the battle-fields or zones of military operations. In 
doing so he is remarking upon the physical advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of various regions from the military standpoint. That field is 
certainly the best which while giving oneself every possible vantage 
ground deprives the enemy of the same. 

- Having described the qrrff aud jar to be considered by a ruler 
before commencing military operations, Sukr&ch5ryya is in the follow¬ 
ing lines giving an account of the points to be noted in measuring the 
strength of the array or tfUlTO 

3 In 11 464-65 Sukr4ch4ryya is describing the qcijv or six attri¬ 

butes of Statecraft that have to be considered before beginning an 
expedition. * ' , 

4 Each of these terms is being explained below. 

WOT something like ‘lying in ambush’ or ‘ taking cover,’ or 
jiefhaps besieging as described in 11 570—711, 4o. 
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1 473- T)i® dwaidkeebhdva is the stationing of one'd troop* in 
several regiments. 

2 474-75. When the king has been attacked by a powerful enemy 
and is unable to counteract him by any means, he should desire peace 
in a dilatory maimer. 

3 476-77. There is only one treaty or peace desired by people, that 
is gifts. Everything else besides alliance is a species of gifts. 

478-79. The aggressor never returns without receiving something- 
becauBe of bis might, for without gifts there is no other form of peace. 

480. Gifts should be given according to the strength of the adver¬ 
sary. Service should even be accepted, or the daughter, wealth and 
property may be given away. 

481. In order to conquer enemies peace should be made even with 
one’B own feudatories. 

482-83. Peace slionld be made even with the andryas for (otherwise; 
they can overpower the ruler by attack. 

4 484. Just as a cluster of bamboos cannot be destroyed if suroun- 
ded by thick thorny trees, so the ruler should be like a bamboo sur¬ 
rounded by clusters. 

5 486-87. Peace should be made with the very powerful, war with 
the equal and expedition (aggression) against the weak ; but to friends 
should be granted refuge as well as residence in forts. 

488 : 89- The wise should make peace with the powerful if there be 
danger, and protect oneself at the proper time if the foes be many. 

6 490-91. There is no precedent or rule that war should be under¬ 
taken with a powerful enemy. The cloud never moves against the- 
current of the wind. 


1 Perhaps the object of this division into groups is to show the 
enemy that the army is not very powerful in number. 

2 In If! 474—95 we have what may be called the Law of Nations 
regarding Peace in modern European treatises on International Law. 

3 Every treaty takes one or other form of transfer of property or 
valuables. 

4 The feudatory chiefs and 3RP? or barbarian races, forest tribes, 
&c., are here compared with the thorns surrounding a big tree which 
make access to it difficult. Sukrftchftryya is advocating the expediency 
of converting these into friends. The wise ruler should make good use 
of these forces by concessions, grant and rewards, &c So that in times 
of emergency these may stand him in good stead by making the enemy's 
progress impossible. What are generally ignored as insignificant or 
worthless should be regarded by the statesmen as important sources of 
the State’s strength. 

3 C/. 1. 580 where two classes of sn«r*T are mentioned. 

6 It is never safe td measure strength with a giant. 
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492 . Prosperity never deserts a man who bows dowi to the 
powerful at the proper time, just as rivers never leave the downward 


1 434 95. The king should never trust the enemy even after 
concluding peace. Thus fndra killed Vritra in days of yore during 
the truce time. 

1 496-97. One should commence warfare when one is attacked and 
oppressed by some body, or even only when one desires prosperity, 
pr ividod o ie is well placed as regards time, region and army- 

498 500 Tbe king should surround and coerce ths rule'r whose 
army k id friends have been lessened, who is in the fortress, who has 
come upon him as enemy, who is very much addicted to sense-pleasures, 
Who is the plunderer of people’s goods, and whose ministers and troops 
havo been disaffected. 

501. That is known to be ‘ vigraha,’.any other thing is 1 kalaha 
or mere quarrel- 

502 50-3. One with a small army should never undertake a ‘vignlia’ 
or engage in war with a valorous man backed by a powerful army. If, 
however, that be done, his destruction is inevitable. 

1 504. The cause of ‘kalaha’ or quarrel, or contention is the 
exclusive' demand (of rival's) for the same thing. 

505. When there is no oth.er remedy ‘ vigraha ’ or war should be 
undertaken. 

4 500-507. ‘ Yftnag ’ or expeditions are known by experts to bs of 
five kinds—‘Vig'fihya,.Sandhkya, Sambluiya, Prasanga, and Upeksyi. 

508-509. The ‘ Vigrihya ’ expedition is known by masters pro¬ 
ficient in the subject to be that in which the army proceeds by gradual¬ 
ly over-powering groups of enemies. 


1 temporary cessation of hostilities, armistice or truce, during 
which all military operations should cease. * 

Sukv&cbaryya is not a belieyer in the words of treaties. He rather 
advises rulers to follow the maxim that truces are to be kept only so 
long as it is convenient, or ‘expedient.’ He quotes instances from 
‘Paurauik’ history where even the greatest personalities did not 
scruple to violate solemn pledges in' order to serve their interests. 

i There are no fixed 'occasions for wsrfare. These are to be sought 
or created by the ambitious ruler. He is to catch time by the forelock 
and always be ready for aggression ot defence as need be. 

> When both parties display extraordinary earnestness for attain- 
i.ig tbe same object there is a strife inevitable. 

' 1 Each of these technioal tforraa is being explained below 
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1 510-11. Or ‘ Vigrihya ’ expedition is that in which OBe’s own 
friends fight with the adversary’s friends on all sides, and the main 
army proceeds against the enemy. 

- 512-13. The ‘ Sandh&ya ’ expedition of the man desiring victory 
is that which proceeds after peace is made with certain supporters of 


514-15. The ‘ Sambhuya ’ expeditions is that which proceeds under 
t-lio king aided by feudatories skilled in warfare well equipped with 
physical and moral resources. 

3 516-17- The 1 * 3 Prasanga ’ expedition is that which begins against 
a certain objective but incidentally proceeds against another. 

518-19. The ‘Opek^ya’ expedition is that which neglects the 
enemy and retreats after encountering adverse fate. 

520- If the king (is generous and) rewards (well), the ariqy 
becomes attached to him though his conduct is unrighteous and he 
comes of a low family. 

521- 22. The ruler should pacify his own troops by gifts of rewards 
and should go ahead accompanied by heroic guards. 

4 523. In the .centre should be placed the family, treasure and 
valuables. 

521. He should always carefully protect his army. 

525 26- Tbe commander should march in well-trrayed regiments 
wherever difficulties arise on the wav through riven, hills, forests and. 

527-28. If there be danger ahead the oommander should march in 
the great ' makara ’ or crocodile array, or the ‘fiyena ’or bird array 
which has two wings or the * Suchi ’ needle-array which has a sharp 


1 Two kinds.of 1 Vigrihya TSl na ’ are described :— 

(1) “When the expedition proceeds through a series of fights and 

skirmishes with enemies on the way. 

(2) When one’s own allies are induced to fight, with enemy’s 
allies, a'nd the party proceeds against thp enemy. In this 
„case no party can have recourse to allies in the principal 

contest. 

- those who take the back, i.e., supporters. These suppor¬ 

ters are therefore the enemy’s allies. 

3 There is a slight in warfare. If instead of attacking the pro¬ 
fessed or ostensible object the party marches against another, there is 
a case of 1 Prasanga Yana.’ 

’ <S5»t great, precious. 
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1 525*31. If there be danger behind, the Sakata (carriage) array, 
u on the aides the vajra (thundery array, if on all sides the arvatobhadra. 
("Ctagmial) or chalcra (wheel) or 1 vy&la ’ (snake) array. Or the array 
should be determined according to the nature of the region in .ucli a 
way as to pierce the enemy's array. 

* bd2-3{. None besides one's own troops are to know the signs for 
the formation of battle-'orders’ conjgnnnicated by means of bugle 
sounds. ' 

531-35. The wise should, always devise diverse forms of battle 
array for horseB, elephants and footsoldiers. 

536-37. The king should order the soldiers aloud by signs of 
battle-order from a station on the right or left, in the centre or in the 
front. 

538- Having heard those orders the troops are to carry out the 

instructions. - 

539- 40. Grouping, expansion, circling, contraction, straight move¬ 
ment, rapid march, backward movement. 

541-43. Forward movement in rows, standiug erect, lying down, 
standing like octagon, wheel, needle, carriage, half moon. 

544-45. Separation in parts, standing in serial rows, holding ths 
arms and weapons, fixing the aim, and striking the objective. 

3 546-47- Flinging of missiles, striking by weapons, swifr, are of 


548-49. Self-defence, counteractien by movements of limbs or uss 
of arms and weapons, movement in rows of two, three or four. 

4 550. Movement forward or backward or sidewards. 


•> wf battle array, the form or order in which the troops are 
arranged or stationed in the battle-field. . Eight species are enumerated 
here—classified according to the nature of the obstacle to be encoun¬ 
tered, 0■</■, dangers ahead, behind, on the sides or on all sides. 

The Battle arrays: 

I. Danger ahead :—(l) Crocodile. 

* (2) Bird. 

(8) Needle. 

II. Danger behind : (1) Vehicle. , * 

III. Danger on the, sides (1) Thunder. 

IV. Danger on all sides:—(I) Octagonal. 

(2) Wheel. 

(3) Snake. 

* The technique of bugles is a military secret. 

3 ant rapid, instantaneous. * 

4 Having enumerated the 8 vy uhai or Battle-orders in 11. 525-531, 
* Sukraoharyya has in 11. 539-550 enumerated about 30 different purposes 
for which these are formed. 
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55]. In throwing a missile, movement forward or backward is 
ne .’essary. 

552 The soldier stationed in the battle-array should always fling 
the missile by moving forward 

55 ] Just after throwing the ar a the s ildior should sit down or 
move forward. 

® 

554-55. Having seen the e lemy in the sitting posture the tro > pg 
should css' their own arms by m>vi ig f >rw tr.l in ones or twos or 
groups as ordered 

550-57 The krauflcha (pigein) array is to be formed according 
to the nature of the region and the troops in the same rows as the 
movements of pigeons in the sky. 

' 558 It is that order in which the neck is thin ; the tail medium, 
and the wings thick. ' , , 

559 The iyena or bird order is that in which thawings are large, 
the throat and tail medium, and the mouth small. 

5d The makara or crocodile order is that which has four legs, 
long and thiols mouth and two lips. 

5il. Th t S&chi or needle order has a thi i mouth, is a long rod and 
has a hale at the end. 

562 The chakra, array has one passage a id has eight concentric 
rings. 

563. The sarvatohhadra array is tlio battle irder which has eight 
sides in all directions. 

564. The wheel array has no passage, has eight concentric rings 
and face in all directions. 

- 5^5 The carriage-array has the aspect of a vehicle, and the 
snake array that of a snake. 

s 566-67. The ruler should devise one, two or more of these 
‘vyuhas’ or a mixture of them acoordi ig to the number of troops and 
the character of road and battle-fields. 

568-569. One should lie with troops at those- places wflfence the 
enemy’s army can be overpowered by arms end weapons. The condition 
is called ®Ssana ’ 


1 The pigeon-array is the ninth form of battle-order, 
a In 11. 556^565 the nine ‘vyuhas’ have been described eudesplained. 
s It is to be noted that the'vyfihas have been described incidentally 
in cu nexion with expeditions, one of th* Wpt or six attributes of 
Statecraft. 
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1 570 571. From the manoeuvre of ‘hsana’ one should destroy 
carefully those people who lielp the enemy Tty carrying wood- water 
•and provisions 

4 572-573 One should subjugate the enemy through protracted 
processes by which provisions are cut short, food and fuel are dimiui- 
slicd, and the subjects are oppressed. 

574-571- When in a war both the enemy ' and the aggressor have 
:got tired they seek cessation from hostilities. The state is callod 
’gauah&ya 5sana’ or truce. - , 

576-577. When one has been overpowered by the' enemy and does 
not find any remedy to counteract the defeat he should, seek refuge 
with a powerful ruler who is truthfil, honest, and has good family 
■connexions. 

3 578. The friends, relatives and kinsfolk are the allies of the 
aggressors. Other rulers are either paid friends or sharers in ths 
spoils of victory. 

4 580 That is sai 1 to be Asraya’ as well as forts. 

3 581-85. When the ruler is not sure of the methods of work to be 
adopted, a id is waiting for the opportune time, he should have resox-t 
4n duplicity like the crow’s eye and display one move but really adopt 
another. 

584-587. Even ordinary people get their desired objects through 
good methods, good policies, and persevering efforts, cannot the 
princes ? A work can bs successful only through efforts not through 
mere wish Thus the elephant does not of itself enter the mouth of the 
-sleeping lion. ' 


1 ‘iaanix’ thus seems to be equivalent to laying siege to a town. 
The aggressor is to take such a stand that from his place he can re¬ 
connoitre the grounds round about (qftn :, prevent the entrance 

•of allies or reinforoements with provision, and also pour down arms 
and missilies upon the enemy besieged. That the is a siege would 
clear from the following lines. 

3 The processes described are those of a regular and obstinate siege 
which compels the defendants to Submit on any terms. 

3 Two classes of allies—those (1) who volunteer their services, and 
(2) who have to be paid or promised booty. One may seek shelter with 
both these desses. 

4 Refuge or shelter (‘asraya), is thus of two kinds—(1) human, as 
described above, (2) physical forts. 

’ The cro^ lias only one pupil, but it moves through both 

eyes. So the same man is to follow both purposes at the same tim,e 
this however, unnoticed W l fow as the crow’s pupil. 

Lines 568-83 contain suggestions about thedime when each of the 
•six principles of policy have to be adopted, e. g., truoe, siege, etc. 
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1 588-90.' Even the hard iron can by proper methods be converted 
into a liquid. It is also a noted fact that water extinguishes fire. By 
the man wlio exerts, fire can be extinguished. 

591- It is policy by which the feet can be placed on the head of 
elephants 

2 592. Separation is the best of all methods or policies of work, 
and ‘ sain&sraya ’ or refuge is. the best of the six attributes of 
Statecraft. Both these are to be adopted by the aggressor who wants 
success. Without these two the king should never oommence military 

3 595-96. He should adopt such means as lead to rivalry or con¬ 
flict between the Cominander-iu-chief and Counoillors of the enemy, 
and strife among their subjects or women. 

4 597-98. One should always study the policies as well as six 
•attributes of Statecraft consenting both parties, embark upon a war if 

death or universal plunder have been the antecedent circumstances. 


1 The instance of the liquefaction of iron is suggestive of some 
metallurgical operation prevalent in ancient times 

2 The king should be strong in his use of or the Policy of 

Separation or Partition by which the enemy may be weakened or 
dismembered, and he should be strong in his friends with whom he can 
take refuge in emergency. Note the distinction between four ‘up&yar 
or policies and sadgunas or the six attributes. „ 

3 This is the ‘Bhed upfiya’ or Policy of Partition. It should always 
be the policy to foment civil dissension among the enemy, « g , by 
promoting rivalry between the Civil and Military heads Uf Louis 
XIV’s policy towards the Stuart Kings of England. 

4 The six attributes of Statecraft are :— 

1. Peace—afar 

2. War—fgHf 

3. Expedition— (i) frpj 

(ii), sierra 
(ii>) 

(>v) tojf 

(v) 

4. - Taking cover or Besieging 

5. Refuge 

6. Duplicty ftfhn* . , , 

Sukr&cb&ryya has in II. 464-598 narrated in brief what is consi¬ 
dered to beihe Law of, Belligerents; The Law of Nations regarding 
Friends, Foes, Neutrals, Expeditions, Treaties, Truces, Battles, Capitu- 
latious as described here is sufficiently elaborate and practical. The 
description of Battle-arrays in connection with that of Expeditions as 
well as the purposes to which each is adapted indicates perfect mastery 
over the art of field-marshalling and military oeuvres. whole 

of this Section of SuhranUi *in fact corresponds to those chapters ot 
modern Text-books on International Law which deal with War gene¬ 
rally, especially war on land, and discuss such question aa the charac¬ 
teristics of war, causes, kinds and ends of war, armed forces or 
belligerents, regions of War, &e. 
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599. Even Br&hmauas should fight if there have been aggressions 
on women and priests or there has been killing of cows. 

600. One should not desist from the fight if it has once commenced. 

601. The man who runs away from battle is surely killed by the 
gods. 

602-3. The king who protects subjects should in pursuance of the 
Ksatriya’s duties never desist from a fight if called to it by an equal, 
superior or inferior. 

1 604-5 The earth swallows the king who does not fight and the 
Bralimana who does not go abroad, just as the snake swallows, the 
-animals living in the holes. 

- 606-7. The life of even the Brfthmana who fights when attacked is 
praised in this world, for the virtue of a Ksatriya is derived also from 
BrahmA 

a '608 The death of Ksatriyas in .the bed is a sin. 

4 609-10. The man who gets death with an unhurt body by 
excreting cough and biles and crying aloud is not a Ksatriya. Men 
learned in ancient history do not praise such a state of things. 

612 Death in the home except in a fight ismot laudable. 

3 613. Cowardice is a very miserable sin in valorous people. 

(i 614-15 The Ksatriya who retreats with a bleeding body after 
sustaining defeat in battles and is encircled'by family members 
deserves death. 

616-17- Kings who valorously fight and kill each other in battles . 
are sure to attain heaven- . . 

61-3-19- He also gets eternal bliss who fights for his master at the 
head of the army and does not shrink through fear. 


1 These are contemptible creatures who deserve destruction. The 
cowardly king and the untravelled Brkhmanaare notwortb their names 
and have no reason to live on earth. 

- So fighting is also prescribed among the duties of Brahmanas. 

3 The very connotation of the terra Ksatriya, says f§ukra, is to 
die anywhere else except in the home bed: just as that of the Br&Umaua 
is to travel abroad begging alius and spreading knowledge itc. 

4 The proper death for a Ksatriya is that on the battle-field in' 
open warfare. The most disgraceful for him .is that through disease 
and physical ailments. He should by all means avoid the natural 
death that removes ordinary people from the snrface of the earth. 

5 Warriors should always live valorous, should die valorous deaths, 
e.iy., in battles. Even the last moments of their lives should be spent 
valorously. 

'■ This dictum of Siikracharyya would certainly appear to be a chip 
from Spartan and Bushido morality. The rules of militaryism or 
Ksatri aism are the game in nil lands and climes. The deserter and 
the failed warrior have no place in society nod family circle. 
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620-21. People should not regret the death of the brave man who 
is killed in battles. The man is purged and delivered of all sins and 
attains heaven. 

' 622-28. The fairies of the other world vie with each other it: 
reaching ihe warrior who is killed in battles in the hope that he be 
their husband. 

- 024-25. The great positio i that is attained by the sages after 
long and tedious penances is immediately reached by warriors who 
meet death in warfare. 

3 626-27. This is at once penance, virtue and eternal religion 
The man who does not tty from a battle does at once perform the dutiea 
of all the four Asramas.’ 

628-29. There is no other thing besides valour in all the three 
worlds. It is the valorous man who protects the universe, it is in him 
that everything finds its stay. 

630-61. The immovables are ths fond of the mrbiles, the toothless 
of the toothed oreatures, the armless of the armei, the cowards of the 
valiant. 

4 632-33. In this world two men can go beyo id the solar sphere 
(i.e., into heaven) :—the austere missionary,, and tits m tn whs is killed 
ill the front in a fight. 

634 35. One should protect oneself by killing even the learned 
Br&hmana and Guru in battle if they are inimical. This is the deoreo 
of Sruti or Vedas. 

5 636-37. The teaohers are kind aiid the learned people are 
advocates of sinlessness. They should never be asked on oooasions of 
great fear (e.g., warfare). 


1 The aanction for the warrior’s duties in life: (l) eternal bliss in 
heaven and enjoyment of ail that it implies, (2) otherwise, perpetual 
ignominy and disgrace on earth. 

2 Here is a further temptation for death in war. 

3 The high and exalted position of Bisis, acquired by meditation 
and penance, as well as the virtues of ideal householders who perform 
through life all the elaborate duties of the four stages of human 
existence, vie., ‘ Brahmacharyya, Gftrhasthya, Vftnaprastha ’ and 
‘ Sannyfisa,’ are forthwith enjoyed by the warrior who bravely welcomes 
death in the battle-field. This singla^actiou is equivalent to any or all. 
the possible duties to be performed by a man whether as ‘Risi, 
Sanny&si, Brahmaohari,’ or Grihastha.’ 

4 Two extraordinary men who deserve transcendental happiness- 
are (1) the itinerant preacher who has got a vision of the eternal truths 
of the universe through processes of self*control and meditation on the 
Permanent Verities, and (2) the heroic warrior who meets death in the 
face (not on the back), wht> has not to retreat like a coward but 
can coolly encounter the worst calamity. 

8 The advice of aaoh people as are timid by nature and occupation 
should never be sought in matters that involve bloodshed &c 
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1 638-39. Learned people are ornaments in places where they can 
discourse on diverse subjects, e y.,.in palaces, assembliei a id cloisters. 

- 040-41. Learned people are ornaments in those places where 
they can perform various intellectual feats before large audiences in 
the matter of Sacrifice, Military Science, &c. * > 

3 642-45 Learned people are ornaments also in the matter of 
finding out others’defects, studying human interests, and .managing 
elephants, horses, chariots, asses, camels, goats and sheep, in the 
matters connected with cattle, Wealth, roads and Swayamvara, and in 
studying the defects of fodft and social practices. 

64$>-48. Oao 'should .disregard the “ wise ' man ” who extol the 
merits of the enemies, discover the pnrposes the adversary has in view, 
and without minding that destruction might befall the army (in case 
of war) should employ a (suitable) expedient that would destroy tha 

649-50, The Brahmana who appears with a murderous intent is as 
good as a Sudra. There can be no sin in killing ons who comes with a 
murderous intent. 

4 651-52. One would not incur the sin of killing an embryonic 
child (i. e., an infant) if one kills even an infant who has come upon 
him with weapon in hand. It is otherwise ;) at one really perpetrates 
that, offence. 

553 55. The.sin of killing a Brfih.uaua does not touch the man who 
treats like a Ksatriya and kills the Brfthmana that fights with arms in 
hand and doss not leave the battle-field-. 


1 They should gram thos; mn icil halls and discussio i rooms, bnt. 
must not, interfere i > executive affairs. 

- Their proper function is study, di'mission, talk, giving decision 
o-i s"ubtle questions, solution of knotty problems of' social or religious 
life etc Lot them preside there. 

3 All those affairs that require the knowledge of people trained in 
thp sciences and arts should be left to the learned people for delibera¬ 
tion and advice. They are theorists and naturally have no place 
where llie practical use of arms and limbs is concerned. 

4 These lines describe what in terms of modern International Law 
be called 1’Saemy Character . Any and every enemy is to be killed, 
even the Btahma'na and the SfJJT (embryonic child) or infant. Ordinary 
rules of Hindu ‘ S4stra’ enjoin great purificatory penances on the mail 
who kills a Brahmana or a wjlg but Sukr&cb&ryyH’s System of Military 
Moralit.y keeps those rules*io abeyance. These persons are to be 
treated as no better than ordinary enemies, the very moment they 
assume enemy character. 

5 The Brahmana is no longer a Br&htanga, but in the first place a 
Ksatriya, and in the second place, hag all the attributes of an enemy. 
The ordinary treatment of a belligerent is therefore to be meted out 
towaids him. 

32 
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656-57. ’I’lte rascal who ilios from n fight to save hifl life is really 
dead though alive, and endures the sins of the whole people. 

658-59. The mao who deserts the ally or the master and flies from 
the battle-field gets hell after death, and while alive is criet down 
upon by the entire peeple 

660-01. The man who sees his friend in d'stress and does not help 
him gets disrepute, and when dead goes to hell. 

662-61. The wicked man who deserts one that seeks refuge with 
him in confidence goes to eternal hell so lonipas there are the fourteen 
Indi as. 

1 664-65. The Br&htnanas should kill the Ksatriya when hie prac¬ 
tices are wicked. They do not incur sin even if they fight with aims 
and weapons in hand. 

666-67. When again the _fsatriyas have become effete, and the 
people are being oppressed by lower orders of men the BrAhmanas 
shoal., fight and extirpate them. 

608-69. The war with charmed instruments is the best, that with 
mechanical is good, that with w >apous inferior, that with hands is the 


670-71. That war with charmed instruments Js known to be the 
best, of all in which the foes are destroyed by arrows and other arms 
rendered powerful through being applied with charms 

672-71. The war with mechanical iiiBtrnments leads to great des¬ 
truction of the eue'ny in which balls are flung at the objective by the _ 
application of ganpowler in cylindrical fire-arms. 

74-75 The war with weapons is that generally undertaken in the 
absence of fire-arms and other missiles, in which foes have to be killed 
by the use of Kv.nl,a swords and other weapons. 


1 fSukraehftryya, here again as usual, is not an advocate of absolute 
morality, but always prescribes, duties that, though apparentlylconflict- 
ing or contradictory, are really called for by the needs of human life 
and social existence. Not Consistency but Truth is his great, motto, 
a id to him the greatest truth is the promotion of human well being and 
social welfare And as the interests of mankind are eve" changing, 
and complexities are perpetually disturbing social order, Sukra does 
not scruple to be inconsistent and dictate duties at times which might 
appear grossly at variance with those prescribed on other occasions 
Thus the Bralimaua who is ordinarily to abstain from the military pro¬ 
fession, is in duty bound, to accept that as,the only call of religion and 
morality under grave eircumstaness. A society that ir governed by 
such practical rules as these Cannot but move and progress with the 
times and not only adapt itself to the varied requirements of the ages, 
but ,1s ■ use the environment and World forces for its own purposes, iu 
the i lerest of its own growth and development,. 
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' 676-77. The war With hands, ».e., duel or hand-to-hand fight is 
that in which the adversary is overpowered by strong grasps and 
shilFnl attacks on the joints of limbs, &c., whether against or in line 
with i lie system of hair. _ 

- 67> , -82- Catching the hair by means of the left hand, jdirowing 
•down on the earth by force, beating by the leg, i.e-, kicking on the 
head, pressing at the breast by knees, severe beating on the brow by 
bael-like (heavy) fists, elbowing, constant slappings, and moving about, 
to find ont the proper places of attack—these eight are the species of 


s <68 t 84. The Ksatriya should be attacked by four of these species, 
the worst. Ksatriya by five, the VaiSva by six, the !§udra by seven, 
and the mixed castes by all the eight. 

* 685. These methods have to be applied to the enemies, uever to 
the fi tends: 

6o6'88» One should commence fight with any enemy whose minister 
and army have got disaffected by placing the fire-arms both light and 
heavy in the fro it., the infantry jnst behind them, the elephants and 
horses in the wings. 

689-90. The first skirmish is to be commenced by commanders with 
half the army in the front and the wings so long as the region favour¬ 
able fur warfare is not acquired. 

•"> 692-93. The w;ar should then be undertaken by ministers with 
tro s conducted by ministers, then finally by the king at th6 risk of 
liis own life with troops commanded by the king. 

11 694-700. One sho.ii id carefully protect one’s troops but extirpate 
the enemy’s, when they .have got tired by long marches, or through 


1 Hfifsft* (motion; in the contrary dire ■ timi and (motion) in 

the natural cirdction. The joints and other parts of the body have to 
be | ulled in the contrary or nsturil directions (of movement or loco¬ 
motion) as convenient, and bound or grasped powerfully; so that the 
adversary may be quite motionless. 

- Hair must have been long. The custom of lopping oft the 
hair was not prevalent, it appears. JjRljt Beal fruit. 

3 Laws of duelling. But it is not clear why only four or five of 
ill. se 8 forms of hand-to-hand fight have to be applied in fighting gome 
of the castes &c. 

* Of course none of these engines of warfare, whether duels or other 
8 kinds, are meant for friends or allies. The line is quite irrelevant. 

The main brunt to be borne (1) by the commander, (2) by the 
councillor, (3) by the king in succession. 

When such natural calamities or unfavourable circumstances 
hefail the enemy’s troops, it is the opportune moment to commence ope¬ 
rations against them. But if one’s own army gets into this plight it 
would be most undiplomatic to leave it in that condition. Their 
anxieties must be removed and difficulties remedied. 
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hunger and thirst, when they are oppressed hy disease, famine, hail- 
storms and thieves, when they haveto suffer from impurities of raud and 
dirt, in water, when they are gasping for breath, when they are asleep 
or engaged in taking food, when they are not in-contact with the 
ground (t. e , have mounted tree., etc , etc.), when they are vacillating, 
when they are overpowered by fear of fire or attacked by . w ind and 
rain, and by such other dangers and difficulties. 

701-2 Of all the dangers that are known by the wise to befall an 
army, the worst is ftheda (alienation or separation, or estrangement). 

703-4 Even the Maula or standing or old array, if disaffe;te{l, is a 
source of dubious strength to the king. What to speak of the sundry 
recruits under disaffection '? 

705. One should always Btudy the fourfold policy, the sixfold 
attributes of statecraft and the secrets of oneself as well as the enemy. 

70 The enemy has to be killed in wars whether conducted 
according to the rules of morality or against them. 

707-11- The king should i icrease the. salary of the officers about a 
quarter in beginning the expedition, cover his own body during the 
tight by means of shield and panoply, make the soldier drink invigo¬ 
rating wines, and employ in the battle those heroes who are enthusias¬ 
tic and are certain of the issue and extirpate the foes by fire-s rim, 
daggers and troops. 

712-L5- The horseman has to be attacked by the Kuna s vord, the 
oharioteer and the man on the elephant by arrow, the elephant by the 
elephant, the horse by the horse, the chariot by the chari t, the infantry 
by the infantry, one by one, the weapon by the weapon, the missile 
by the missie.l 


<16-21. One who follows the duties of gord jieople should not kill 
the man who is on the ground, who is deformed, who has his hands 
arranged in the form of aitjali (i. e.. in the sigu of humiliation), who is 
seated with hair dishevelled, a id who says ‘ 1 am yours,’ who is asleep, 
who is naked or unarmed, who is seeing others fight or is fighting with 
others, who is drinking water, taking food or busy with other matters, 
who is terrified, who retreats. 

722. The old man, the infant, the woman, as well as the king, when 
alone, are not to be killed. 


1 Sukrllch&ryya’s Laws of Military Morality mention the persons 
who are not to be killed. The various signs of impotenoy or humiliation 
are described. r 

i ishevelled hair is a sign of defeat and failure. It appears here 
again that the hair was not lopped off iti those days. 
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' 723. But there is no deviation from the path o£ morality if one 
kills other by applyingdhe prescribed methods. 

724. These rules, however, apply only to warfares conducted 
according to the dictates of morality but not otherwise. 

725. There is no warfare which extirpates the powerful enemy so 
much as the kiltayuddka or war conducted against the dictates of 
morality. 

2 726-27. In days of yore the kilta warfare was appreciated by 
R4ma, Krigua, Iudra and other gods. It was through k&ja that V&li, 
Yavana, and Namuchi were killed. 

A>728-30. One should inspire confidence in the enemy by sweet 
^smiling face,.soft words, confession of guilt, service, gifts, humiliation, 
praise, good offices as well as oaths. 

731. One should study the enemy’s defects with a mind sharp as 
the razor. 

4 732-33. The wise should place insult or humiliation in the front 
and honour or glory at the back in order to fulfil his desired object. 
It is folly to lose one’s object. 

734-36- The king seated on a platform, should study the activities 
of troops. Those who are friends of the king and the State, and who 
understand the bugle’s sounds and signs of Battle-orders should always 
supervise the parades and exercises of troops. 

737. Having noticed that disaffection has spread among the army 
through the enemy, the king should remove that. 


1 The prescribed methods would be those rules about duels, &c., 
and about persons who are not to be liked,, &c. 

- Rftma killed ViU'i,' Krigna Yavana, and Indra Namuchi. Who is 
the Yavana ? 

3 These are some of the means by which k&tq or deceit tuay be 
performed, and the enemy overpowered unawares. iSukrhch&ryya does 
not recommend the .ordinary rules of morality and religion to be 
followed in military afiairs. He is an advocate of expediency and 
diplomacy,.?! e ,-of the theory of trying to do the best under the circums¬ 
tances, and to always adapt oneself to the varying conditions of the 
world. So in extirpating the enemy none can trust to only one method 
of procedure, but lias to adopt diverse methods according to the 
changes in the enemy’s character or in thepoliticai situation general^. 
Nobody should have faith in treaties or promises'of the foe but alwavs 
be prepared for brow-beating him. This is to a ruler the sole religion, 
the sole truth, any other thing would be irreligion, untruth. Hence 
according to SukranUi so-called irreligion, immorality, inconsistency, 
and untruth which ar6 the characteristics of kilfaynddha should not at 
all deter the king from a course of action that would lead to the desired 
object. . 

■* The wise man should.be indifterent*tn fame and name, and never 
think of glory and honour in achieving his ends. It should be his 
policy rather to suffer or welcome or invite insult and ignominy for 
sometime in order that he may triumph in the end. 
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' 738-39. The king should grant rewards of wealth, property or 
privileges to those troops by whom new deeds are performed in the 
order of their deserts. 

740-41. The, powerful fshould carefully coerce the enemy by 
stopping the supplies of water, provisions, fodder, grass etc. in an 
unfavourable region and then extirpate it. 

2 742-45. One should sedulously destroy the enemy’s troops by 
alienating them by gifts of counterfeit gold, and also by alluring them 
to sleep through acts of confidence after fatigue due to keeping up of 
nights, but not the army of their allies even though they are under the 
sway of vices. , 

746. One should never allow a territory very near ones own t > be 
made over to another. 

s 747-48. One should commence military operations all on a sudden 
and withdraw also in an inBtant and fall upon the enemy like robbers 
from a distance. 

4 749-50. Silver, gold or other booty belong to him who wins it- 
The ruler should satisfy by giving them those things with pleasure 
according to the labour undergone. 

751-52. Having thus conquered the enemy, the king should realise 
revenue from a portion of the territory or from the whole, and thei 
gratify the subjects. 

753-54. The king should enter the conquered city with the auspici¬ 
ous sound of the turyya and protect like children the people thus won 
over and mads one’s own. 


1 If the troops get alienated through enemy’s sleights they have to 
he coerced,but if they perform unexpected feats from which advantages 
accrue to the master they should be duly rewarded. 

2 qr dfrfflj counterfeit gold i s., coins. The rewards by which the 
enemy’s troops are to he made favourable are however not genuine. 

(b g rfg w mffgv*? asleep through constant acts of faithfulness. The 
mutual relations are to he made so cordial and friendly that the enemy 
have perfect confidence in the good faith of the other. 

The wisdom of not destroying the array of the enemy’s allies is not 
self-evident. 

3 The time and character of the aggression are to be quite un¬ 
expected. The army must be- adroitily manoeuvred in such a way as to 
take efficient stand in any capacity. Agility, elasticity and fiexibility 
are the qualities of generalship, that would be required for these 
purposes of quick move and quick change of front. 

4 In 11. 728-50, SukrAohAryya has described all the methodsth.it 
may be adopted for extirpating the enemy. 
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1 755-58. The king should- appoint councillors to the study of 
statecraft according asit varies with time, place and circumstances 
and also as it is the-begin ling, middle or end, in order that they may 
fin i out the values of variom^policies and the metdods of work. 

2 58-59. The officers of councilors are to explain the business to 
the Cro.vu Prince The Crown Prince is then to' communicate the 
findings to the king in the presence of the councillors. 

3 760-61. The king is first to direct the Crown Prince. Then he 
is to direot the ministers, then the officers. 

762. The priest is to counsel the king about good and evil courses 
of action. 

4 763-64. The king should station the troops near the village but 
outside it. And there should be no relations of debtor and creditor 
between the village folk and the soldiery. 

765. The goods that are meant for the army should be reserved 
for soldiers in their midst. 

766. - The troops must never be stationed at any one place for a 

767-. The king should manage the army in such a way that about 
-a thousand can be ready for service in an instant. 

768. The military regulations should be communicated to the 
soldiers every eighth day. 

769-71. The troops should always forsake violence, rivalry, pro¬ 
crastination over State duties, indifference to injuries of the king, 
conversion, as well as friendship with the enemies. 

772. They should never enter the village without a royal ‘permit.’ 

773-74. They should, never point to the defects of their comman- 
dears, but should always live on friendly terms with the whole staff. 

5 775. They should keep the arms, weapons and uniforms quite 
bright (and ready for use). 


1 The policy mnst.vary of course according as the measure is in 
the initial stages or in process of fulfilment or about to be completed. 

2 Thus in the first intstance a problem is to be stuided by ministers. ■ 
The Crowii Prince in next to know the results from them. The king is 
to be informed at last. This is the proceeiure of deliberation. 

3 The executive functions are discharged in the' order described in 
-these lines. 

4 The lay people and the military men must always be kept at a 
respectful distance from each other both^ihysically and socially. There 
must, also be no ‘credit- transactions between them. 

■"< Rules about tidiness and careful handling of,arms and uniforms 
are among the items of military discipline. . 
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1 776. Food, water, a vessel measuring one 'prastha,’ and vessel 
in wliich food for many might he cooked. 

777-78. “I shall kill the troops who will act otherwise. Yon should 
all show uie the booty that you receive from the enemy.” 

770-80. The.king should always )iract@e military paiades with the 
troops, and strike the objective by means of missiles at the stated hours. 

781-82. The king should count the trooi s both in the morning and 
evening and study their caste, stature, age, country, village and 
residence. 

783 85. The king should have recorded the period served, rate of 
wages and the amount paid, how much has been paid to servants by 
way of Wages and and how much by way of rewards He should receive 
the acknowledgments of their receipts and give them the forms specify¬ 
ing wages etc. 

786-87. Full pay is to be granted to those who are trained soldiers. 
Half pay is to be given to those who are under military training. • 

788 One should extirpate the troops that have illicit connexions 
with evil-doers and enemies. 

789-90. The King should find out those soldiers who are addicted 
to the king’s vices, enemies’of virtues and are indifferent to the.vices. 

791. The king should always forsake the servants, who, though 
qualified are pleasure seekers 

2 792-94. In the inner apartments such men are to he aj p.ii .ted as 

1 Perhaps the food stores are meant. The troops are to be respon¬ 
sible not only for their personal arms and uniforms but also for their 
own provisions. 

2 There are three terms used in these three lines indicating three 
grades of confidences. One is the recomendation for service in the 
Zenana, the second for service in the Accounts or Treasury Department 
and the third for appointment as an ordinary officer Trustworthiness 
is required everywhere but there are grades which make difference 
between trustworthy and trustworthy people. 

The three terms are ftwRW, And t3jsw which 

is a compound of the two. This last is the qualification for service in 
the inner ajiartmeuts. 

But what does it mean ? Perhaps, the man who is trusted by both 

or people generally as well as because of his (or inward charac¬ 
ter ?) is fit to be employed in the Zenana. „ 

The man of the nexjt, grade of confidence is he whose inward 
character is proof againBt cupidity and other vices. He would be 

the proper servant in the Treasury. As for ordinary functions of 
State officers who are generally trusted by the public 
would make capital functionaries. 

In the case of the Zeuana officers both the qualifications are neces¬ 
sary because perhaps of the public reputation that is always the great 
asset of the Royal household. It would therefore not be enough to 
appoint men whose character is proof against the temptations They 
must also be known to the public, to be men of high Stirling virtues.. 
But in the case of the Treasury where the sole test of character is 
honesty and avoidance of embezzlement &c. Sakrftohftryya racoihmends- 
men who have only one of these qulifibatiOna, viz., the possession of a 
virtuous inner self. 
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are very trusthworty. They'are also to be appointed iti the Spending 
Department. So also those who enjoy the confidence of the people are 
to be appointed for the externa] functions. - ' 

795. If appointed otherwise, they lead to compunction. 

1 796-98. Those alienated councillors of the enemies and such of 
their officers as are perpetually dishonoured through the master's viees r 
and are instrumental in serving one’s purposes should be maintained 
by good remuneration. 

799. Those who have been alienated through cupidity and in¬ 
activity should be maintained by half remuneration. 

800. '1 he ting should maintain .by good remuneration tbe wel> 
qualified men who have been deserted by the enemy. 

801-802. "When a territory has been acquired the king should 
grant maintenance beginning with tbe day of capture (to the conquered 
king) half of it. to his son and a quarter to his wife. 

- 803-804. Or he should pay a quarter to the princes if well 
qualified, or a thirty-second part. 

805. He should have the remaining portion of the income from tbe 
conquered territory for liis own enjoyment. 

806 807. He should invest that wealth or. its half at- interest until 
it is doubled, but not beyond that limit. 

808-809. The king should maintain the dispossessed princes for 
the display of his own majesty by the bestowal of honours if well- 
behaved but punish them if wicked. 

810 11. The king should divide the whole day (of twenty-four 
hours) into eight, ten or twelve periods of watch according to the 
number of the watchmen, not otherwise. 

a 812-813. At the beginning the watchmen are to serve during the 
several periods in a certain order. In the second round the first is to 
serve last, and the others to precede him. 


1 Sukr&ch&ryya is always advocating the policy of keeping the 
enemy’s troops, ministers and officers in one’s pay—and subsidising 
them by secret-service-money. 

- The construction here is a little intricate. 

3 It is difficult to make out the exact order in which the rounds of 
watchmen are to be governed. Suppose there are 4 watchmen A, B, C 

D, and suppose the day is divided into eight periods 1. 2, 3.8. The 

order of rounds as suggested here would be:— 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,. 

A, B, C, D, D, 0, B, A, B,*C, 

But iu this ease tbe last man D would have to serve during two 
consecutive period*. The arrangement does not seem to be perfect. 

33 
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1 814-15. Or again, in the game manner, the last may be asked to 
he on duty in place of the first (in the above case) and then at the last 
watch (of that day), and then on the next day one who comes in the 
older of the second etc., should finish his turn first and SO on. 

81t>. The king should always appoint more than four watchmen 
for the day. 

817. Ue may also appoint many simultaneously aecordii g to tl e 
weight of business. 

818. ' He should i ever appoiist less than four watchmen. 

8111-22. Whatever have to be protected or in-tructed should be 
communicated to the watchmen. -Everything should remain before him, 
and he should keep the measured amount of gold and other valuables 
in the wooden apartment (or trunk) and at the expiry of his term 
.should show that to his successor. 

823. At intervals the watchmen have to be called aloud from a 

824 25. It is only when the king follows the rules laid down by t! e 
wise that he iB respected by the people, not otherwise. 

826-27. That man deserves- sovereignty for life whose activities 
are regulated, who is good and restrained in his receipts and who gives 
up illicit incomes. 

2 828-29. The man who is unrestrained in his speech and deed, 
and who is always crooked to friends is forthwith dragged down from 


1 Suppose there are four watchmen A, B, C, D, and the day (.if 24 
hours) is divided into 8 watches ; then they should be on duty : 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 
DOBAABOD 

on tlie second day as— 

1 2 3 4 5 6 ’ 7 8 

C B A D D A B C 

■on the third day as — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

BADCODAB 
and on the fourth day as— 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

ADCBB CD A 

and on the fifth day the order will be the same as on the first day, and 
thus the order lepeats itself. Similarly should it be understood when 
the day (of 24 hours) is divided into ten or twelve watches instead of 

^ 2 In these lines ^ukr&chftiyya is expatiating on the efficacy of 
following the fwqs: of the ‘ Niti Sistras.' Three who obeytherules are 
respected and those who do not follow them e'A., are in word, 

8 j eech, realisation of revenues (Hgqj) etc. are not at all respected but 
boo:, meet with evil fate. • 
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1 830-31. Just as even the tiger and the elephant cannot govern 
the lion, the king of beasts, so all the councillors combined are incom¬ 
petent to control the king who acts atihis^own sweet will. 

* 832-33. Those councillors are'his servants and hence quite in¬ 
significant (in the matter of governing him). The elephant cannot be 
bound by thousands of bales of cotton. 

834-35. It is only the powerful elephant that can extricate an 
elephant from the mud. So also it is only a king who can deliver a 
king who has gone astray. 

^ 836-37. The dignity and force that are possessed by even the 
lower servants of powerfnl princes cannot be attained by even the 
ministers of kings who are insignificant. 

* 838-39. The unity of opinion possessed by the Many is more 
powerful than the king. The rope that is made by a combination of 
many threads is strong enough to drag the lion. 

846- 11 One whose territory is small, who i'b the servant of the 
enemy, should never maintain a large aiuny, but should always augment 
the treasury for the prosperity of his own-children. 

* 842-43 He should lake to food m 9 1 ed in snch a way as to allay 
hunger and promote sleep, otherwise he shall grow poor. 

844. The king should always spend money according to the 
mannjsr indicated above, not otherwise. 

845-46. Those kings who are devoid of morality and power should 
be punished like thieves by the king who is powerful and virtuous. 

847- 48. Even the.lesser rulers con attain excellence if they are 
pi otectors of all religions. And even the greater rulers get degraded 
if they destroy morality. 

849-50. It is the king whj> ia the cause of the origin of good and 
evil in this world. He is the best of all men w.ho attains sovereignty. 


1 These lines continue the idea contained in the above lines about 
the srfwtfPra &c. equivalent to one who does not 

abide by any moral precepts but follows his own whims. 

- Of course men who are only paid officers cannot prevail over 
their master when he goes astray. 

It is the dignity of the ruler that contribntes to the dignity of the 
officer. If the king himself be powerless, even his cbiefest officers are 
looked down upon as quite insignificant. 

* Unity is strength ; and the many is always more powerfnl than 

'•> One should eat and sleep only when there is real need for these. 
Undue eating ai d sleeping mean gulUony or luxury and idleness, 
liiteuipei ance of any sort is ruinous. 
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1 851-52. The science that was appreciated by the sagos like 
Manu and others, had been incorporated by Bh&rgava or Sakra in the 
form of twenty-two thousand Slokas of Nitis&ra. 

853-54 The.Jcing who always studies the abridged text of £akra 
becomes competent to bear the burden of Stale affaire. 

* 855 56. In the three worlds there is no other ‘NitS’ like that one 
of the poet (Snkrs) Tlie poetical work (of Sukra) is the sole ‘Ntti’ for 
politicians others are worthless (as polhtiial codes). 

857-58. Those rulers who do^iot follow Ntti are unfortunate and 
go to hell either through misery or through cupidity. 

Here end the Seventh bection that on the Army in the Fourth 
Chapter of ‘Sfikraniti’ as well as the Fourth Chapter. 


1 Sukra follows up the traditions of Manu. There is no mention 
of Kautilya or Gh&nakya. It is a remarkable fact that StileratiMi closely 
resembles ‘Mariusamhita’ in sentiment as well as language, whereas 
‘ Avthot&stra ’ or the celebrated socio-political and socio-economic 
treatise of the Hindns does not seem to have left any significant trace 
on the work. This fact ought to be carefully borne in mind in fixina 
the date of Suikranlti in particular and the chronology of the ‘Niti- 
ssistras’ in general. 

2 ‘Sukraniti’ is the genuine Nlti68.stra or real science of morals, 
others are pseudo-sciences. 




CHAPTER V. 

SUPPLEMENTARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

1-2. I sliall now apeak, in the Supplementary Chapter, of the 
remaining rules of morality laid down in the f§&stras that promote the 
welfare of the seven organs of the State as well as the people. 

1 8-4. One should study the defects and,weaknesses of the enemy 
in the hope that ‘ I will overpower the enemy even at the expiry of a 
■century.’ 

5-6. The enemy who is weak in councillors and army should fear 
the servants of the State. But one who is strong in ministers and 
troopfc should study the enemy's state by accepting service therein or 
by adopting the role of the trader. 

2 8 9. One should wait guardedly like, the cat and the fowler and 
by creating confidence extirpate the enemy whose soul has been ruined 


3 10-11. The king should engage troops that oar destroy the army 
of the opponents—not those who live in the enemy’s territory, nor those 
who are secretly opposed to himself. 

12 The king should never destroy one’s own army by recklessly 
undertaking wars. 

13. The officers should never desert the king even though deprived 
of gifts and honours. 

14-15. One should never go over to the enemy’s c*mp in order to 
protect one’s person and property. Can the nourishment that is due 
to the rain-water from clouds be derived from the water of risers &c.? 

* 16. So also the promotion of the people’s weal depends on the 
property of the king. Can this accrue frotn the Wealth of the rich folk? 


> OnCe an enemy, always Un enemy. The inimical relatione must 
never be stopped. There may only be temporary cessation of hostilities 
which, however, is to be respected so long aa favourable opportunities 
do not arise. 

2 No trioks are considered too mean if the object be to destroy the 
foes. The End justifies the means. 

3 aspftv—opponent. 

* Ordinary wealthy people are nothing Compared with kings in 
the' matter promoting people'* happiness. 
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1 17-8. Sven the most powerful should always display weakness, 
having entered the enemy’s state should be instiomental in serving his 
interests, and when his roots have been well grounded, should win over 
the whole territory. 

2C-1. He should uproot all the fundnmental sources (of that State’s 
strength) and convert to his side its enemies, co-sharers and generals 
by gifts of revenues. 

22-3. Just as the branches &c , of a tree wither up when its roots 
decay, so also without the king, the commanders, &c., (grow powerless) 
immediately or in the course of some time. 

2 24-6. The king is the root of the Stste, the councillors are the 
trunks, the commanders are the branches. The troops are the leaves 
and flowers, the subjects are the fruits, and the lands are the seeds. 

8 27-8. The king should never trust the king whose confidence has 
been created, aud should never meet him in his house or .some lonely 
place accompanied by a few troops. 

4 29-30. The king should always keep beside him men who are 
very much like himself in dress, physique, form &c-, should at times be 
protected by special signs, and at times look like others. 

5 31-3. He should overpower the enemy by the aid of prostitutes, 
dancers, (cf. Louis XIY’s policy towards Stuart kings, wines, and 
songsters). One should never go out for war with good clothes and 
ornaments, and kith and kin, or well-marked by special insignia 


1 Just as it is the height of art to conceal art, so it is the height of 
strength to conceal strength. True statesmen never display their 
powers but always hide their influence and exercise it only when ihey 
are sure of their position. This is also the theory of diplomats whose 
policy is to be ‘ uncrowned ’ kings of peoples without formally declaring 
their position. 

^hese roots have grown inveterate, i.e., who has been 
well placed in the affections of the people; who enjoys unbounded' 
confidence. 

?HVPf> instrumental (in carrying out designs of the enemy.) 

2 This fanciful Biialogy between a tree and the State is quite- 

8 Trust aud confidence are words that should not be found in the- 
dictionary of diplomats, statesmen and kings. 

4 .The king should be adept in the use of diverse unifoims andi 
marks. The personality of the king requires to be carefully guarded,, 
for this he is not to depend on the sentinels and troops only. But he- 
jnust be resourceful enough to hide himself by various sleights of dress 
and appearance. Thus people should be about the king wearing dress 
almost like his own so that outsiders may not easily distinguish or 
single him out from the rest at the company. Again he should at times- 
put on disguises to look like some other man Ihe art of dis¬ 

simulation ib an important branch of the king’s education. 

» Cf Louis XIV’S policy towards Stuart kings. 
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3i. One should never for a moment hf'f^reless as regards servants, 
wife, children and-enemies. K 

35-0. While one is living, full sovereignty should never he con¬ 
ferred upon the son, though he is naturally of a good character, for 
that is the source of groat mischief. 

36. Even Visnu dia not confer sovereignty upon his own son. 

38. One should grant sovereignty to the sou towards the close of 
one’s life. 

30-10. Princes are quite incompetent to maintain even for a 
rnonien’t the' kingdom that has no king because of their vanity, fickle¬ 
ness and love of power. 

41 42 The sou after attaining the highest position should pro¬ 
tect the subjects according to ' Niti ’ a id look upon the old councillors 
with respect like father. 

43-44 They also are to adopt his courses of action when they are 
reasonable, but should prevent them bv putting off, if otherwise 

45-46 They should never live with him against the diotates of Niti 
in the hope of amassing wealth. Those who thus live soon go to the 
dogs'together with him. 

47-48. The king who opposes the persons devoted to' the interests 
of the dynasty and accepts new councillors is overpowered by the 
enemy and deprived of persons and property. 

49-50. Bnt the new people are also to be maintained if they are 
qualified and virtuous, and should be placed in charge of duties toge¬ 
ther with the old ones.'' 

1 51-53. The king is served according to their tnterests by S&dhus 
who know how to delude any people o" create tricks byjmeans of humi¬ 
lity, adoration, service, sweet and truthful speeeh, both direct as well 

*54. But the difference between them is in reality that between 
the sky and the earth. 

55-56 The ‘dliurta’ (cunning or crafty), the jdra (cheat) the thief 
■ and the learned men are all producers of artifices and tricks. But the 
learned man is not so expert as the cunning in this respect. 

1 f§ukrSih&ryy a is advising the king to be careful in dealing with 
men. For it is difficult to distinguish men who are really well-inten¬ 
tioned from men who are unfriendly. These are people who know how 
to look like ascetics and s era to be friends by their manner, speech 
and tactics. But they would serve you only so long as their purposes 
are to be fulfilled 

-. .* The Sddhu • adopts, these stitiniug arts only to seduce the king. 
They are not at ail genuine. 
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1 57-58. The cheat 
property. These take 
presence. 


■ Ahe thief are notorious for stealing people's 
* Stiy, but the cunning steals iu one's 


59-60. The dhUrtas or cunning people prove to the foolish people 
a good action to be bad, and a bad to be good, and thus serve their 
own purposes. They finally ruin people by creating their confidence 
through tricks and artifices: 


62-63. One should always do good of those whom one intends to 
ruin. The fowler sings sweet iu order to entice and kill the deer. 

64 Without crafts and sleights no great work can be soon 'done 
by people. ' 

65-6o. No one can be wealthy without stealing others’ wealth 
That again according to one’s desire is impossible without tricks. 

67-68. Kings eousider the robbing of others wealth the greatest 
virtue and sacrifice their lives in great conflicts. 

-69. if. there accrue no sin to a king, robbers also should b- 
absolved (from sin.; 

3 70-72- Sins become virtues by a change of circumstances. That 
is virtue which is applauded by the many, that is vice which is e-ried 
down by all. The Theory of Morals is very intricate and cannot be- 
understood by any body. 

73. Excessive charity, penance and truthfulness lead to adversity 
in this world. 

74. W T ords are valueless which dc not lead either to virtue or to 
wealth (secular interests). 

75-76- Whoever is able in matters either of wealth or of virtue, 
whoever knows the (nature of) time and place, whoever is free from, 
doubts; such a man is to be respected, but he who always feels suspici¬ 
on* is not liked. 

77-79. Man is the slave of wealth, not wealth of any body. So 
one should always carefully labour for wealth. Through wealth men 
get virtue, satisfaction and salvation. 


i Thus the dhltrta is cleverer than the oheat and thief also, 
s If killing, plundering, ravging, &c., be allowed to kings why 
should not robbers be immune from sin due to the perpetration of the- 
same offences 'i Cf. ‘Alexander, too, a robber !' • p 

3 §fikr&chftryya is unable to explain why murder, bloodshed, etc., 
should be considered a virtue in kings and a vice in robbers by referr¬ 
ing to the preconceived notions of morality and standards of right 
and wrong followed by ordinary people. He has to take recourse to the 
doctrine of the Relativity of -Virtues and Vises to the circumstances 
of life or the conditions of time and place. Hence-he-is no advocate of. 
absolute morality and. suns people against trying to understand the* 
theory of Right and Wrong, Good and Bad 
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. 80-82. Valour without arms and weapons* householdership without 
wife, war without unity of purpose, skill without one to appreciate, and 
danger without friend, do always lead to misery. 

83. In danger there is no support besides friends. 

1 84-85. One should satisfy by friendship the person with whom 
property is undivided, by remuneration the people whose property has 
been partitioned, and the friend by enjoyments similar to oneself. 

86-87. One should enjoy one’s own wealth after giving away por¬ 
tions to the king, relatives, wife, sons, friends, servants and thieves. 

8§-90. The king should give up pride, vanity, miserliness, anxiety, 
and fear and perform his work in order to promote his own interest* 
and should maintain the servants by special gifts, e.g., of love, honour 
and privilege. 

91-92. The wealthy man is always being eaten up by Br&hmanas, 
fire, and water.' He always enjoys happiness, others suffer misery. 

93-95- Darpa (pride) is the desire for the diminution of others. 
Mdna (vanity) is the idea of superiority to all, Kdrpanya (miserliness) is 
stinginess in expenditure, Bhaya (fear) is the suspicion abont one’s 
own ruin, and Udvega (anxiety) is known to be the fickleness of mind. 

96-97. Insult from even the insignificant leads to great enmity. 
Gifts, honours, truthfulness, valour a id humility lead to good friend- 

98-100, In times of danger the king should call on the wise men, 
preceptors, brothers, friends, servants, relatives, and councillors and 
humbly consult their wishes in the proper manner. 

101-2. “I shall do away with the danger, if you give me your 
counsels. You are my friends and not servants* I have no other 
sources of help besides you all." 

103-4. Half or one-third of salaries should be received by the king 
for maintenance. 

2 104-5. ‘ I shall remember the benefit rendered by you and pay 
back the remainder after getting rid of the trouble.’ 


1 The different modes of dealing with man according to the nature 
of the relations. If there has been a partition of property among 
several members, they should try to gratify one another by means of 
salaries and rewards, for otherwise there cannot be any friendship 
among them. But if several people are owners of a joint property the 
relations should not be that of payment by a master to an officer or 
servant but that between cordial friends, for in this oase no body could 
care to accept service of somebody, and it would be most undiplomatic 
of any member to offer salary to others. * 

2 In times of emergency the king should pay only half or two-thirds 
of the fixed salaries to the officers. 

34 
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1 106. Without remuneration those officers should serve the master 
for eight years, who have the wealth of sixteen years, others according- 
to tneir wealth. Only the penniless shonld receive food and raiment 
from the king, not others. 

100-110. If one should not grieve with those by whom one has been 
well maintained, one is deprecated as ungrateful by both the master as 
well as other servants. 

til. One should sacrifice life for the man by whom one has been 
maintained even once. 


112-13. He is the excellent servant who does not desert his ihaster 
in difficulty. He is known to be the master who sacrifices his life for 
the servants. 

114-15. There has never been a virtuous king like R&ma in this 
world of whom even the monkeys accepted service. 

116-17. The unity of even thieves can lead to the destruction of 
the State. Cannot the unity of the king and the officers lead to the 
extinction of the enemy ? 

118-19. There was no king like §ri Krisna so well up in false¬ 
hoods. He made Arjuna accept his sister Subhadrfi by an artifice. . 

120. That is said to be Reason (Yukti) according to men well up 
in Nlti which leads to one’s welfare. 

121-22. One should first form friendship with him who would do 
one good, and then by professions of virtue &c. should secure what is 
beneficial (to oneself). 

123-24. The recital of others' praises so as to lead to mutual 
friendship as well as seduction by gifts of desirable commodities, like 
food, clothing, &c., do always bear fruit. 

125-26. Those who pose themselves as mediators generally adopt 
the methods of swearing, false talk and procrastination. 

127-28. The man who does not adopt the means for hiding himself 
is more senseless than the beast. Even women employ guises to hide 
their paramours. 


1 Here are various grades of officers, some have staying power, 
others have not. Those that have staying power, are, again, of various 
grades. Hence in times of danger the portions of salary that are to be 
deposited with the State for military or emergency purposes would 
vary. Some would be able to do without half the salary, some without 
two-thirds for about 8 years, others for other poriods, and so on. 
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129. Yukti or “ stratagem ” is in most cases of the nature of crafts 
or artifices and similary (there is) another (form of it which) achieves 
practical results (?) ‘ ^. . 

1 130-31. One should use guile with those who generally employ 
artifices. Otherwise even the great lose their character. 

132 There are groups of intelligent people, not single intelligent 
individuals. 

1 133-34. Those who are well-up in Niti employ various kinds of 
NUi and Yuhti according to time, place and circumstances when they 
see thi)t the old ones fail. 

3 135-36. Men who are proficient in the science of crafts and 
artifices can produce guiles by charms, medicines, dress, time and 
speech, &c. 

137-36. One should mark by one’s signs, vessels or clothes pur¬ 
chased, sold or made over in the presence of the State officers, and 
should communicate to the king in order to prevent deceit and thieving. 

140. The king should always pay interest for the property belong¬ 
ing to the senseless, the blind and the infants. 

141-42. Just as women are of three kinds,—one’s own, common, and 
belonging to others, so servants are of three kinds, excellent, mediocre 
and inferior. 


143-45. The excellent servant is he who is devoted to the master. 
The mediocre is he who serves the giver of remuneration. The worst 
servant is he who serves another master,even though maintained by one. 

4 146-47. The man who renders beneficial services though injured 
is excellent but is otherwise bad. The mediocre or second class 
servant desires equality (or mutuality) of interests. Others are selfish. 


1 Falsehoods can be met only by falsehoods but not otherwise. If 
guiles and artifices are unnecessarily adopted there is the danger of 
loss of character. 

4 g mw i Wi R Noticing that the old methods ore futile. 

3 e g-, magicians sleights can make people believe that the day 
is night, the noon is morning and so on. 

Wizpj' Ac. meaning of words. By Play or Pun on words, double 
interpretations, ambiguous use of language, etc. clever people can ruin 
the ignorant folk- 

4 The three classes of servants have been previously distinguished 

according to their attitude towards the remuneration. In 11. 146-147 
the same distinction is brought out from another standpoint viz, the 
study of self-interest. Thus the first class man never cares for self 
interest but would serve the master even at a sacrifice- The second 
class man follows the give-and-take morality, serves the master only so 
long as his own interests are fulfilled desires (equality). 

The third slass of man oannot serve at sacrifice. Others sare only for 
self, 
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148. Nothing can be understood fully by means of pram&nae (evi¬ 
dences) alone unless there be some (extra) advice regarding it. 

149. Whether boyhood or'youth, it may lead to the completion of 
the work begun. 

' 150. In the case of the intelligent man, old age is never to be 

151-54. One should begin that work which can easily come to end. 
The commencement of many things at a time is not satisfactory. 
One should not commence another work before completing tho one 
begun, for in that case neither the one is finished, nor the other is 
gained. 

155. The successful man always does that which easily comes to 
completion. 

s 156-57. If one’s interest can be furthered by a quarrel that is 
also desirable, otherwise that leads to loss of life, wealth, friends, fame, 

158-59. Zealousy, cupidity, passion, love, anger, fear and rec¬ 
klessness—these seven are known to be the causes of weakness in an 

160-61. One should indeed set himself to do a work in exactly that 
way in which it can be done without any imperfections or without 
meeting with the disapproval of the wise, whether it is late or at the 
time of distress. 

162-63. The master of^ ten villages, and the commander of one 
hundred troops should-travel on horseback with attendants, the master 
of one village also should be a horseman. 

164. The commander of one thousand troops and the ruler of one 
hundred villages should each have the vehicle of a chariot and a horse, 
and ten armed attendants or should travel on horseback. 

166-67- The ruler of one thousand villages shonld always travel in . 
vehicles carried by men or two horses. Thp commander of ten thousand 
troops should travel with twenty attendants ou as elephant. 

168-69- The ruler of ten thousand villages can use all vehicles and 
four horses. The commander of fifty thousand should travel with many 
attendants. 


1 Perhaps in 11. 149-50 the idea is that age is no consideration 0 in 

the case of workers. A work dan be done by people of any age. Hence 
credit should be given to any body who can. successfully complete a 
work whether a mere child, a youngman or one sufficiently old. 

* Even a quarrel is to be desired if it leads to suecess. 



CHAPTER V. 


’ 170-171- This should be regulated according to the magnitude 
of the jurisdiction, also in tho case of wealthy and qualified people. 

172-173. A king who desires good (for himself) should always 
manage thing in his kingdom in such a way that the best .should not 
eink in the scale of honour nor even the low should rise (unduly) high 
in the scale. 

174-175. The king should grant lands in the villages to all classes 
of merf, high, middle and low and in the towns for the houses of men 
with families. 

176-177. To the lowest class the land given should be thirtv-two 
-cubits in length and half of that in extent ; to the highest class the 
land should be double this in measure ; and to4he middle class it should 
be one and a half that of the lowest class. 

178. The land in each case should be just adequte for the members 
of the family,jneither more nor lesB. 

179- The officers and servants of the king are to live outside the 

180- 181. No soldier is to enter the village without royal business, 
and oppress the villagers any where. 

182. Nor should villagers come into daily dealings with the 
soldiers. 

183-184. The king should daily make the soldiers hear of the 
virtues that promote valour and witness the musical and dancing per¬ 
formances that also tbhd to augment prowess. 

185. The soldiers should net be appointed to any other work 
besides warfare. 

5 1 86-187. jf wealthy men of good manners are ruined in a busi¬ 
ness, the king should protect them and such like men.^ 

3 188., Those who- are rich among troops (?) should be granted 
proper remuneration, e. g., one-thirtieth in addition to the actual 
expenditure in the matter of travelling expenses. 


1 These lines describe the paraphernalia that should grace the men 
of high position, the aristocracy or the upper ten thousand, whether of 
office, wealth, or character. There must be marks by which the 
" dignified parts" of a State should be distinguished. 

1 Here iB an instance of State Intervention in Industry and 
Agriculture. Losses of honest agriculturists or .'farmers are to be 
pratically made up by State grants. • 

3 gprtuTtraveHing allowance ; when such people go abroad on 
State affairs they are to receive travelling allowance and this at tho 
rate of ~th more than actual expendiure. 
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190. The king should protect their wealth as his own treasure. 

191. He should deprive of wealth the rioh persons $rho are dis¬ 
honest in their dealings. 

* 192-198. If four times the value has been receivedjby the credi¬ 
tor from the debtor, the former is to receive no more. 

Here ends the Fifth Chapter named Supplementary Niti. 


' Interest to the ,extent of four times the oapital- _ This 

seems to be the maximum beyond which equity recommends remission 
of interests (?)■ - ‘ 


The Kid. 
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Bhairava, 169. 

Bhadra elephant, 220. 
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BhAvya, 198. 
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165. 
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Bheda, 252. 

Bhiya, 26. 

Bhiijma, 10. 
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Bhogapatra, 91 
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BhupAla horse, 226 

Bhuria (Betula bhojapatra), 106 

Birds, 28, 45. 

Bir (catchers, 84. 

Blacksmiths, 83, 

Boat-making, 159. 

BrahmA, 1 5, 247 
BrahmA. 1, 90, 175, 198, 201 
BrAhmaga, 122, 151, 184. 
BiAhmauas (caste), 163, 164,187 
238, 247. 

BiAhmanas (of the Veda), 153, 154. 
Brabmana, 249. 

Brahmans, 250. 

Brahmanas as judges in line of 
king, 184. 

BrahmachArl, 161. 

Brahmacharyya, 163. 

Bilhi, 142. 

Branches of a tree, 262. 

Branches, 262. 

Brass, 144. 

Bridges, 166. 

Bronze, 144. 

Beef-eaters, 187. 

Buffaloes, 41. 

Buffalo, 145 
Buffalo, 145-146. 

Bugle sounds, 243. 

Builders of forts, 83. 

Bulls—set at large, 42. 

BuIIb— price of, 145. 

Bulls—draught, 234. 

Bulls—strings of, 283. 

Bulls—teeth of, 232. 



Boll8.-age of, 231. 

Bolls—measurements of, 231. 

Bolls—anatomy of, 231. 

Bolls, 145. 

Bulls, 19, 42, 113, 218, 219,220, 230, 
234. 

Burden of proof, 197. 

Calf sucking teat, 136. 

Camels, 80, 41, 72, 146,166,218-220 
Camels—price of, 145. 

Camels—classes of, 146. 

Camels—draught, 234. 

CameTs—measurements of, 231. 
Camels—.age of, 231, 233. 

Camels—strings of, 232. 

Camels—stabling of, 234. 

Camels—teeth of, 233. 

Capital city—palace, 29, 30,31, 32, 
Capital city—its shape, 28. 

Capital—how built, 28-35, 43, 43. 
Carriage away, 244. 

Carts, 219. 

Cases not always fried in order of 
. their arrival, 397. 

Cases in which no pleader can be 
appointed, 194. 

Caste, 151. 

Castes, 8, 

Castes based on virtues, 8. 

Cat, 141.261. 

Cattle, 8, 28, 20. 

Ceylon, 142. 

Chaityas, 104. 

Chakra (wheel), 175. 

Chakra arrray, 243, 244. 
Ghakravarti horse, 226. 

Chhandas, 152, 154- 
Chhala, 198. 

Chhalas, 189, 190. 

Ch&mara, 100. 

Champaka (Michelia. jshampaka), 
165. 

Chandan (sandal), 165. 

Chandi, 169. 

Chandrakanta, 176. 
Chandrasekhara, 167. 

Chapas, 229. 

Characteristics of councillors, 05- 
67. 

Characters of various languages, 
159. 


Characters of elephants 220. 
Character of horses 225. 

■Sharmed instruments, 250. 

Ohhfa bird, 141. 

Chutussaia, 174. 

Chief, 81. 

Chief Justice, 183. 

Chincha (tamarind), 165. 
Chint4mani horse, 227. 

Churning, 159- 
Classes of camels, 146. 

Classes of elephants, 220. 

Classes of horses, 146,222, 224 227, 
228. 

Clerk, 81. 

Cleansing, 158. 

Climbing tree, 104, 157. 

Clocks, 158. 

Cloud. 141. 

Clouds, 142, 261. 

Clouds pouring rain, 132. 

Coal, 147. 

Cocks, 45. 

Cooking—an art 157. 

Coins, 79, 96, 143. 

Cold, 5. 

Collector of taxes, 81. 

Collection oE medicinal plants, etc. 
140 . ' 

Collection of grains, 140. 

Collection of wealth, 138. 
Commanders, 78. 

Commonwealth, 150. 

Council buildings, 29, 33. 
Composition of the royal law court, 

■ 182. 

Compound interests, 212. 
Countries, 81. 

Conch, 232. 

Conches, 83, 142. 

Concubines, 83. 

Construction of clocks 158. 

Copper, 96, 100, 137, 144, 145, 148, 
176, 213. 

Coppersmiths, 83. 

Coral, 140, 141, 142, 144. 

Cotton, 234, 259. 

Cow, 145, 148, 149. 

Cowrie*, 137. 

Cows, 30, 41, 47,118, 120,151, 238. 
Cranes, 45. 




Creepers, 53. 

Crocodile, 242. 

CroS, 25, 49. <£ 

Oross-guestioning, 196. 
Orown-prince’a duties, 62-65. 
Cuckoo, 23. 

Cultivator, 184. 

Customs, 112. 


D 


Dagger, 237. 

Daisiki (local language), 156. 
Daivika, 238. 

Dalabhanji (horse), 228. 

Dams, 109. 

Damasu (horn), 175, 
Dambliadbhava, 20. 

Dana, 129. 

Danapatra (deed of gift), 91. 
Dancers, 83. 

Danda (measurement), 25. 

Dauda, 22, 212. 

Dandakya, 17, 20. 

Dandanlfci 21. 

Dsriraa (pomegranate), 165. 
Darkneas, 12- 
Darpa (pride), 265. 

Data (giver), 44, 49. 

Datfc&stra army, 217. 

Draught bulls, 234. 

Decoration of men and women, 157. 
Deer, 30, 230, 264. 

Defects of statement in a law suit, 
195. 

Defects of horseB, 228. 

Deluge, 211 
Depositions, 191. 

Desa (district), 51. 

De&ldidharma, 156. 

Desert, 22. 

Deserts, 214- 
Detentions, 192. 

Devada.ru (Pinus longifolia), 166. 
Devakaraja (Pongamia glabra) 165. 
Dev as, 203. 

Dhana, 96 
Dhanu, 229 
Dhanurveda, 153, 158. 

Dhanus, 152. 

Dhanwadurga, 214. 


Dh&rft, 230. 

Dharraa, 17, 204, 20®, 209,210. 
Dhara SUstraa, 22, 157, 208. 

Dhktri (Woodfordia floribuuda,, 
16. 

Dh&tnm&n, 167. 

Dhautaka, 230. 

Dhava (Anogeissus latifolia), 166 
Dhffmaketu (horse) 227. 

Dhurta, 263, 264. 

Diamond, 140, 141. 

Different law-courts, 185. 
Directions, 80, 34. , 

Distillation—an art, 157. 

Diti, 56. 

Divya, 206. 

Divyas, 20 ,205. 

Documents—kinds of, 91, 92, 93, 
Documents, 198, 199. 

Dog, 50. 

Domestic plants, 165- 
Drake, 23, 45. 

Drabya, 96. 

Draught—horses, 234. 

Draught—elephauts, 234 
Draught—camels, 234. 

Duel, 251. 

Duelling—an art, 158. 
Duryodhana, 56. 

Duties of women. 161, 163. 

Dutv on sales, 213. 

Dwa'idhibh&va, 240. 

Dwijanma, 151. 

Dwkpara yuga, 131. 

Dwapara, 169, 176. 

Divisions of time, 5. 

Dyeing, 158. 

Dyumani, 167. 


East, 30. 

Earth full of wealth, 23. 

Ekadhkra, 237. 

EkaraSmS, 227. 

ElephantB—character of, 220. 
Blephauts—elasses of, 220. 
Elephants—measurements of, 221. 
Elephants—age of, 231. 
Elephants—teeth of, 232. 



Elephants—look {or, 233. 
Elephants—stabling of, 234. 
Elephants—draught, 234.. 
Elephants—faced GaneSa, 177. 
Elephants—ptice of, 1.46. 

Elephants—taming of, 77, 124, 128. 
Elephants—moral from, 15, 16, 103. 
Elephants—anatomy of, 220, 221. 
Elephants, 15, 16, 29, 30, 36, 41, 45, 
47, 60, 58, 60, 75, 77,00, 103, 124, 
60, 146, 177, 218-220, 259. 
Emblems, 87. 

Emeoald, 141, 143, 

Enamelling, 83, 159, 168. 

Examiner, 81. 

Execution, 131. 

Expenditure, 93. 

Expenditure of the ruler, 219. 
Experts in jewels, 141, 142,143, 144, 
146, 148. 

Essence of morals, 1. 

Evidence—twofold, 197. 


F 

Famines, 175. 

Fate, 9, 10. 

Father has no authority over im¬ 
movables, 209. 

Feathery marks on horses, 225-227. 
Fire, 12. 

Friend and enemy—friends of, 127. 
Fish, 16, 103. ' 

Fishes, 142. 

Flatterer’s, 189. 

Flori-horticulture, 166. 

Flowers, 157. 

Flowers, 80, 81. 

Fly, 16,103. 

Fodder, 254. 

Fermation of battle arrays—an art, 
158. 

Fools, 140. 

Foreign lands, 124, 134. 

Foreign, 161. 

Foresters, 34, 185. 

Forest, 15, 35, 45, 63, 73} 80, 104, 
124 161, 165,193,207,217,284. 
Forests, 104, 124, 161, 214, 

P’orest fort, 214. 

Fowler, 261, 264. 

Fruits, 80, 81, 165. 


Four divisions of a case, 197, 
Fuel, 245. 

Functions of councillors, 65-67. 
Functions cf the twice-born, 151. 
Functiod of Sudras, 151. 


Q 


Gambhala (lime tree), 165. 
Gandaka, 176. 

Gaiidharva, 152, 154. 

Gandharva veda, 157. 

Ganas, 185. 

GaneSa, 166, 175, 177, 178. 

Ganitaa, 154. 

Ganji, 164. 

Garden, 165. 

Gardener, 81. 

Garland, 147. 

Garlands, 139, 147. 

Garlic, 236. 

Garuda, 177. 

Girutmata, 143. 

Gambling—an art, 157. 

Gaul mi k a, 78. 

Gautama, 114. 

Gem on the head of snake, 141. 
Gems and jewels, 94, 96, 109, 141, 
159, 162, 209, 226. 

General rules of morality, 102-126. 
Ghee, 39. 

Giridurga, 214. 

Glass, 148. 

Glass vessels, 159. 

Goat, 79, 109. 

Gograha, 10. 

Gold, 37, 41, 65, 75, 79, 83, 96, 100, 
141, 143, 144, 146, 148, 159, 176, 
186, 190, 211, 213, 254. 
Goldsceptres, 49. 

Goldsmith, 164, 213. 

Gomeda, 140, 142, 144. 

Good trainer of horses, 226. 
Gopura, 166. 

Gotra, 206. 

Grafting of plants, 157. 

Grtfting, 157. 

Grains, 28, 36, 75, 80, 84, 65, 115, 
140, 190,211,215,230. 

Grime, 25, 28,34,48, 51. 




GrAmapas, 149, 199. 
Grammar, 2. 

Grass, 3, 16, 28, 148, 161, 254. 
Grasses, 136. 

Guardians adlitem, 193. 
Guilds to try cases, 184. 
Gulinapa, 79. 

Gulmibhuta army, 217. 
Gunja, 97. 

Gunpowder, 83, 140, 236 

Gur, 23o'. 

Guru, 13, 21. 


H 


Half-moon, 28. 

Hanu (jaw), 170. 

Harischandra, 10. 

Errital, 237. ' 

Harlequins, 83. 

Haritaki (Terrain alia chebula), 166. 
Harvests, 193. 

Harvest seasons, 193. 

Hayagriva, 175. 

Hayasirsa, 169. 

Head of hostels and inns, 81. 
-Head of village, 81. 

Hoad of musicians, 83. 

Heads of minor departments. 75. 
Heat, 5, 

Hemanta, 238. 

Herders, 8. 

Hill, 112, 116. 

.Hills, 28, 32, 214. 

Him&laya, 142. 

Hina, 199. 

Hingul, 237. 

Hiranyftksa 169. 

HiranyakaJipu, 169. 

History of Niti ^astrft, 1. 

Hogs, 142. 

Honey, 232. 

Hook fox elephants, 233. 

Hork !§&stras, 154. 

Horse, 29,31,36,41,45, 47,75,113, 
124,131,146,218, 219, 220, 
Horses—agu of, 231. 

Horses—anatomy of, 222, 221. 
Horse—back; 268. 


Horses—classes of, 146, 222, 234, 
227,228. ' 

Horses—character of, 225. 

Horses—draught, 284. 

Horses—Feathers (marks) of, 225, 

227. 

Horses—image of, 224, 225. 

Horses with marks, 226 228. 

Horses—movements of, 228, 280. 
Horses—measurements of, 221-3. 
Horses —price of, 146. 

Horses—rations of, 230. 

Horses—reins of, 233. * 

Horses—revenue from, 148. 
Horse-sacrifice, 131. 

Horses—stabling of, 234. 

H orses—teeth of, 231-232. 

Horses—season for training of, 
229. 

Horses—training of, 77, 78, 124, 

228, ' 229. 

Houses for high officials, 33. 
Houses of lower officers, &c., 34. 
Houses of the people, 33. 

Hndatta gift, 118. 


Image-making, 169-182. 

Images, 168. 

Images of horse, 224-225. 
Importance of Niti, 3. 

Income from land, 94. 

Indigo, 237. 

Indra, 12, 17. 

Indra, 169. 

Indra horse, 226. 

Indrantla, 141, 144. 

Insignia, 100. 

Intermixture of races, 150. 

Ingudi (Balanites roxburghii), 163. 
Iron, 142, 144, 145,148,176,220, 
236, 237, 246. 

Iron tools, 159. 

Irrigation tax, 148. 
tsatft, 150. 

Islands, 136, 142. 

Itih&sas, 152, 155. 


Jaimini, 3. 
Jaladnrga, 214. 



-J&madagnya, 20. 

Janibira (lime), 165. 

J&ra (eheat), 263. • 

Jasada, 213. 

J&ti, 151. 

Jatu, 237. 

JayamaAgala horse, 228 
Jar&yuja, 151. 

Jayapatra, 91. 

Judicial proceeding, 183. 

Jupiter, 141. 

Jewels, 12, 37, 41, 73, 75, 79, 83, 94, 
95, 96, 100, 102, 109, 120, 140,141. 
■Jyotis, 152, 154. 


K 

Kadamba (Naueloa cadamba,), 165. 
Kalft, 152, 154, 156, 157. 

X&las, 114. 

Kalaha, 241. 
lCalasa (-pitoiler), 175, 

.Kali, 169, 176. 

Kaliyuga, 131, 188. 

Kalpa, 152. 

Kamala (lotus), 17, 22, 175, 176. 
Kamasastra, 152, 155. ' y 

Kauada, 155. 

Kapittliaka, (wood apple). 165. 
Kara, 170. 

Kara (cubit), 25, 221. 

.K&rana, 197. 

Kariraka (Oapparis aphylla), 166. 
Karpanya. 

Karaja, 237. 

Karmakauda, 3. 

Keeping accounts, 93-97. 

Karsa, 97, 205, 219, 

Xitryya, 197. 

KSimari (Grmeliua arborea), 166. 
Kataka, 213. 

Ketu, 141. 

Kavaclia, 237. 

Kavyas, 153, 150. 

Kayastlia, 101. 

Khadira (catechu), 16 . 

Khanka, 97. 

Kbarjura (date), 165. 

Khasra, 187. 

-King—primary functions of, 4. 
King—3 kinds of, 7. 


King—protector of people, 5. 

King—originator of customs, 5. 
King—enforces obedience to dhar- 

King—consultation with ministers, 
54, 55. 

King—root of state, 262. 

King—a sinner for mal-administra- 
tion of justice, 208. ' 

Kings—without friends, 127. 

King's officials—their castes, 100, 

101 . 

King’s advisers, 100. 

King’s written order, 90. 

King’s treatment of others, 88. 
King’s personal attendants, 83. 
King's ten departments, 68. 

King’s adopted son, 62. 

Ki ng’s relatives, 60, 61 
King’s duty.towards royal chil¬ 
dren, 58, 60. 

Ki ng’s eyes and ears (crown prince 
and councillors), 57. 

King’s assistants, 56. 

King’s share of revenue, 27. 

King’s functions, 4, 6, 7, 11, 23, 36. 
53. 

King’s literary education, 21. 
King’s—classes of, 24, 25. 

Ki rS.ts, 217. 

Kinkaras (obedient servants), 44. 
Koka (a wild date tree), 165. 
Kramuka (betel-nut), 165. 
Krauiicha array, 244- 
Krisliualas, 143. 

Kriyft, 197. 

Ksntriya as judge, 184. 

KsatViya, 122, 161, 163, 164, 184, 
247, 249, 251. 

Ksatriyas, 151. 

Kseinapatra, 93. 

Ksum&s, 143. 

Ksihka (date), 165. 

■ Ksnraprttuta, 237. 

Kundvala (ebony), 165. 

Knla, 185. 

Kula, 253. 

Kuiata, 121 . 

Kulutha, 265. 

Knm&ras, 169. 

Kumbhakrna, 169. 

Kunta, 235,' 237, 250. 



Kutaja (Holarrhena antidysenturi. 

ea), 166. 

Kutayndha, 253. 

Kuvera, 12, 13, 24. 

Kuveratfi, 150. 

Kuvera protecting jewels, 12, 13, 
24,150. 

Kargakas, 143, 148. 

K&rj&pans, 137. 


Ladduka (sweet balls), 175, 176. 
Laghu, 25. 

Lakucha (Artocarpus laeoocha), 
165. 

Land, 8, 73. 

Land measurements, 25. 

Languages, 81. 

Lapislazuli, 141. 

Lavali (Phyllanthus ^jstichas), 165. 
Laws of succession, 210. 

Law of Karma, 8, 9, 10. 

Law suits, 183. 

Lawyer’s fee, 194. 

Laying out furniture—an art, 157. 
Laying of bed—an art, 157- 
Lead, 144, 148, 176, 213, 237, 
Learned people, 249. 

Leather, 84, 102, 123, 159. . 
Lekhaka, (clerk), 79. 

Likhita, 198. 

Likbita Sadhana, 198. 

Likhitas, 199. 

Limbs of sovereignty, 11. 
Limitation, 203- 
Lions, 128, 177, 259. 

Lion-cubs, 58. 

Lotus, 17, 22, 175, 176. , 

Lunar movement, 98. 

Lunga, 176. 

Lustre of jewels, 141-144, 146, 148.- 


M 


Ma, 154. 

Mace, 237. 

Mace-bearer, 84. ' 

Mada, 109. 

Madhuka (Bassla latifolia), 166- 
Madhyadeia, 187. 


Madhyama punishment, 137. 
Madhyama wealth, 189. ’ 

Magic, 157- 
Mah&pavana, 16. 

Mahfir&jfi, 24. 

Mah&ratnas, 140. 

Mahig&sura, 169. 

Maid-servants, 82, 

Maina, 45. 

Maintenance to qneen and crown— 
princo, 257. „ 

Makara array, 242, 244. 

Making of betels—an art, 160. 
Makustha, 230. 

M&lfi (garland), 125. 

M&lyav&u, 167- 

Man in charge of the royal house¬ 
hold, 80. 

M&ua, 96. 

Mfina, (vanity), 265- 
Mfindalika, 24. 

Mandapa, 166, ,167. 

Mandara, 167. 

Mandra elephant, 220, 221. 

Mani, 187. 

MSnikya, 141, 143. 

Mania, 252. 

Maula army, 217- 

Mantras, 69, 102,1J3,154, 161, 163- 
186. 

Mantri, 71, 97. 

M&ntrika (magieian), 82. 

Manu, 25, 26- 
Mars. 141. 

Mfis&, 143, 146. 

Mfi?a, 230. 

Mafia (seed), 165. 

Mfisas, 137. • 

Master of 10 villages, 268. 

MaBur, 230. 

Maternal uncle’s daughters, 187- 
Mfitrfis, 229. 

Matriga, 164. 

Mfitnlungaka (citron), 165. 
Mfituluhgaka (print), 175. 
Measurements of elephants, 221- 
Measurements of camels, 231. 
Measurements of bulls, 231. 
Measurements of horses, 221-223. 
Measurements, 25, 26. 

Measures ofidiSerent countries, 97. 
Medicinal plants, 140, 157 



'Medicinal properties of roots of 
plants, 77. 

Mercury, 141. 

Market place, 34. 

Mem, 166, 167. 

Metal-workers, 169. 

Metals, 39, 144, 157. 158, 168, 176- 
Military cantonments, 33. 

Military parades, 256. 

Milk, 149. 

Milking, 159. 

Mtro4ms&, 3, 21, 82, 152, 154. 
Mimicry, 157. 

Mine tax, 143. 

Mineral, 140, 148. 

Minerals, 148. 

Mines, 73; 83, 94, 147. 

Migra elephant, 220, 221. 
Mlechchha, 8, 46, 78, 210. 
Mobilization of army, 234. 

Monkey, 10, 45. . 

Monkeys, 266. 

Moon in bright fortnight. 05. 

Moon, 11, 12; 13, 22. 119, 141, 237. 
Moral from animals, 15, 16, 103. 
Mountain, 16. 

Movable and immovable worlds, 12, 
Movements of horses, 228, 230. 
Mriga elephant, 220, 221. 

Mudga, 165. 

Mnhurtas, 36. 

Mukta, 140 
Mulya, 96. 

Mnng, 230. 

Mungs, 230. 

Members of council, 81. 

Mustard, 125. 

Musti, 169, 223. 


N 


~Nabu?a, 11, 17- 
Naisadha, 20. 

Nala, 17. 

Nalistra, 237. 
Nalika, 236. 

Nalika aatra, 235. 
Nama mantra, 164. 
Namas, 163. 
Namuchi, 169. 
JNara, 169. 


N4rada, 164. 

Narasimha, 169. 

Naraveia (plant not identified), 
. 166. 

Nar4yana, 169. 

N4rikela (cocoanut), 165. 

Nartan, 157. 

N4stika, 15). 

Natural friends, 127. 

Nisumbha, 169. 

N4vaka (master of elephants), 79. 
N4yaka, 25. 

Need) a, 51. 

New lands, 143. 

Nidhi, 95. 

Nidhi hidden underground, 95. 
Nijuddha, 158. 

Nnaba (ueein), 165. 

Nine great jewels, 140. 

Nipa (a species of ASoka), 165. 
Nirartha, 195. 

Nirav&dha pakfa, 195. 

Niruaya, 197, 207. 

Nirukta, 152, 154. 

Niskas, 146. 

Nisp4pa legume, 172. 

Nisprayojana, 195. 

Niti, 11, 235, 260. 

Nltis4ra, 260, 

Nivartana, 26. 

Non-pftrthiva, 94. 

Nri-8amauta, 25. 

Nrisimha, 169, 175. 

Nursing, 159. 

Nyaya, 11,22, 154, 188, 


O 


; Occupations, 83, 84. 

Ocean, 209. 

Oil, 159. 

Oil from flesh, 159. 

Ordeals, 197. 

Ordeals described, 204, 205. 

Ordeals when resorted to, 205-207. 
Offences, 132. 

Offences enumerated, 189, 191. 
Ornaments, ,48; 67 , 83, 100, 113, 
120, 157, 159, 162, 173, 190. 

Ox, 113, 124. 

Oxen, 19, 72. 



p 

PAchi, 141. 

PAdardha, 97. 

Paddy, 149. 

Padma, 176. 

Padma horse, 226. 

Padma koga, 167. 

Padma, ktita, 

Padma rAga, 141. 

Padya, 34, 35. 

Pakga, 195. 

Pala, 145, 146, 236. 

Palas, 213. 

PalAAa (Butea frondosa), 166. 
Pana, 137- 

PafichakalyAna horse, 228. 

Pandit, 44, 71. 

PAndu, 20. 

PApadatta gift, 118. 

PArAkrama (prowess), 44. 
PAralaukika, 95, 96. 

ParArdha, 98. 

PArigha fort, 214. 

PArijatrA 167. 

PArikha fort, 214. 

ParimAna, 96. 

PAritosika. 95. 

PAritosya gift, 118. 

Parivartanas, 25, 26. 

Parks, 27, 40, 45, 75, 80, 83, 95 
Farrots, 79, 124. 

PArthiva, 94. 

PArvati, 166 
PAsa, 237. 

PAAa (noose), 175. 

Pasture, 151, 163. 

PAtliA (Stephanie hernandifolia), 
166. 

Pattipa, 79. 

PattipAla, 78. 

Fattiga, 237. 

Paulastya, 20. 

PaurAnika, 82. 

Pauruga, 9. 

Pea, 230. 

Peacock, 23, 45, 141, 230. 

Pearl, 140, 142, 143, 144, 147. 
Penance—3 kinds of, 7. 

Penances, 7. 

People to be given stipends, by 
king, 76. 

Personal property, 210. 

Persons exempted from being sum¬ 
moned ,c *3. 


PhMgn (opposite leaved flg-tree),. 

Physician, 82. 1 

Picture-drawing, 158. 

Pigeon, 244. 

PisAchas, 169, 181. 

Pitala (brass), 144. 

Pitadru (a kind of pine tree), 166. 
Place suitable for the metropolis, 

| Plaint, 191. 

j Planting, grafting, &o., of plants, 
i 157. * 

I Planting trees in villages, 165. 

! Planting wild trees in forests, 165. 
i Planets, 5, 157. " 

Plough, 8, 151, 159. 

Ploughing, 159. 

Pluta, 230. 

Poets, 83. 

Polishing, 158. 

Palll, 25. 

Potters, 83. 

Powdering of stones, 157. 
Probhadra, 77- 
PradeSini, 171. 

PradhAna, 70, 71, 97- 
PrAdvivAka, 71, 189, 191. 

PrajApatl, 26. 

PrajSA patra, 91. 

PrAk-karma, 9. 

PrAktona, 8. 

Prakritis, 69, 74, 155, 199. 
PramAnas, 207 

PrAhgnyAy a (resjudicata), 196- 
197. 

PrasAdapatra, 91. 

Prasanga expedition, 241, 242. 
Frastha, 97- 

Prathama punishment, 137. 
Pratibhft, 195. 

PratidAna, 95. 

PratikriyA, 158. 

Pratiloma, 150. 

Pratinidhi, 70, 71, 97. 

Pratipatti, 196, 197. 

PratiprakAra, 32. 
Pratyavaskandara, 196 
PravAla, 140. ' * 

Prayatna, 154. 

Preparation of alloys, 157- 
Preparation of salts, 157. 



Preparations from sugarcane, 157 
Preservation, of betels—an art, 160 
Prestha. 145. 

Prices of cows, 145. 

Prices of horses, 146. 

N Prices of some animals, 145, 146. 
Price of elephants, 146. 

Price of cam'els, 146. 

Price of bulls, 145. 

Primary functions of the king, 4. 
Prithu, 12 

Procedure in law court, 187, 188. 
Provisions, 49, 245, 254. 

Pumping, 159. 

Punidarika, 77. ' 

PunnAga (Caloph.yllum iuophy- 
llum, 165. 

Punishment of judges, 191. 
Punishments, 130. 

Pura (city), 51. 

PurAnas, 76, 82, 152, 155, 163, 201, 
222’. 

Purnaharsa horses, 226- 
Purusa, 155. 

Purvadevas, 1. 

Purva MimAmsA, 3. 

PusarAga, 144. 

Puskara, 178. 

Puskara (tree not identified), 166. 
PusyarAga, 141. 

PuspaliAsa, 167. 

Pdrvany Ava, 196. 

PurvanyAyavidhi, 196 
Purvapaksa, 196, 197. 

Q 

Qualifications of judges, 184. 

R 

Ra, 154. 

Races of men, 112. 

RAghava (animal), 119. 

RAghava, 10. 

RAhu, 141. 

Rainy season, 234. 

Rains, 5, 148. 

Rains in time, 37. 

RA , 24. 

RAjadan (Mimusops hexandrs), 
165. 

RAjajfieya, 191. 

Rajamlrgas. 34, 35. 


RAjargi, 20. 

RAjasika, 168, 170. 

RAjasika | enance, 7. 

Rajas, 122, 162. 

Raktavija, 169. 

RAkjasa, 20, 169, 181. 

RAma, 19, 63, 169. 

RambliA (plantain), 165. 

Ra|tra (commonwealth), 150. 

Rat; 45. 

Rati, 143, 144. 

Ratioi s of horses, 230. 

Ratuagirfa, 167. 

RatnatankA, 143 
RAvana, 10, 17, 169. 

Rechita, 230. 

Rims of hoi-Bes, 233. 

Reply in a suit, 196. 

Respect for customs, 187. 
ReBt-houses, 34 

Rest-house between twovillages, 35. 
Retrial, 208 . 

Revenue, 148 

Revenue from horses, 148. 

Rice, 149, 204, 205. 

Rig, 152, 153. 

RikBamAtll, 167. 

Rina, 95. 

Rinapatra. 92 

Rivers, 122, 148, 166, 209, 241, 261. 
Rinsing, 158. 

Ri?is. 204 
Ron.Is, 34, 35. . 

Robbery, 185 
Rocks, 214 
Ro).e-making, 159. 

Roots, 262. 

Royal commands, 199. 

Rules as to witnesses, 200, 201. 
Ruby, 141, 143. 

[ Ruler of 100 villages, 268. 

| Ruler of 1000 villages, 268. 

Ruler of 10000 villages, 268. 

S 

SabhA, 29, 

Sachiva, 71. 

Saddles, 159. 

SiThn, 51, 125. 

SAdhanA, 197. 

SAdbanAs, 197, 198,263. 

SAdhanat (evideucei), 198. 




Sad tins, 2i>3. 

Siidhya, 195, 197. 

Sadipatra, 92. 

Siidyaska army, 217. 

Sahajika. 94 
S itiasu, 76- 
S ill ay ad u rga, 214. 

Sainyadurga, 214. 

S&ka (teak), 166. 

Sakata array, 243. 

SaktO 177. 

f akti (thigh), 179. 

4! a (Shorea robusta), 166. 

Sail aki (Boswellia serrata), 166. 
§41 mali (Bombax malabarioum), 


Salt, 230. 

Salts, 157, 236. 

S4ma, 129, 152, 196, 198, 212. 

Sama veda, 153 
Sambiddana, 199. 

S4manta, 24, 44. 

S&mayikapatra, 92. 

Sambiddatta gift, 118 
Sambhuya expedition, 241, 242. 
Sarahitas, 154. 

§am$ (Acacia spigera), 166. 
Samkby4, 96, 152, 155. 

Sampaka (tree not identified), 166. 
Samrat, 24 
Sam&sraya, 246. 

Sandiyika, 210. 

Sandh4ya expedition, 241,242. 
Sandh&ya 4sana, 245. 

Sandhi,'239 
(Sankara, 166, 177. 
gankhaer (conoh), 175. 

Sanku, 237. 

Solar movement, 98. 

Sapphire, 141, 144 
§apt.aparna (Alstonia scholaris), 
166. 

S4ra army, 217. 

Sarala (pine), 165. 

Sarala, 237. 
garkarft, 141. 

Sarkn.r4 (rel powder of bricks), 
142 


Sastra (weapon), 235, 238. 


I (Siistras, 76, 164, 187, 189, 198,210, 

I Sat&padi, 227. { 

Sftt&nika, 73, 79. 

Saturn, 141. 

S4tvika penance. 7. 

Sa.twika. Ib8, 175, 176. 

Sauwa, 122. 

Satya, 176. 

Satyalekhya, 92. 

Satya yuga, 131, 169. 

S&vana, 98 
Savana, 154. 

§abdas, 154. , 

Scope of Niti §4stra, 2. 

Sceptics, 152. \ 

Sea, 11, 16, 28. 

Seal, 91,97, 149. 

Seasons for warfare, 238. 

Season for training horses, 229. 
Security for apperauce, 194. 

Seeds, 165. 

Ser&ni, 79. 

Senses, 16 
Sentinel, 81. 

Serai, 29, 34, 35. 

Sarvanfttna horse, 226. 

Servants—kinds of, 99. 

Servants for the inner ai ai tmei ts, 
82. . 

Seven limbs of sovereignty, 11. 
Seven islands, 24. 

She-goat, 145. 

She-buffaloes, 148. 

Shells, 142 
Sun, 176. 

Superintendent of tents, 80. 
Superintendent of the granary, 80. 
Superintendent of kitchen, 80. 
Superintendent of parks and for¬ 
ests, 80, 

Superintendent of religious esta¬ 
blishments, 80. 

Superintendent of charities 80. 
Superstition, 141, 142, 143, 144, 
146, 148. 

Supervisor of buildings, 80. 

Sura, 44, 49. 

Suratha, 139, 

Survsrchi salt, 236. 

Sfiryyp horse, 228. 

Study of the Yedas by the twice- 
born, 151. 
j Spice, 82. 




SwadhA, 163. 

SwagamA army, 216. 

SwAha, 163. 

Swastika^ 167. 

Swayatnvara, 249. 

Swedaja, 151. 
i Swara, 154. 

Swimming, 159. 

SyAina, 228. 

SyAmkarna horse, 228. 

Svannftka (Bignonia indica), 166. 
Ayeita, 79. 

Syen'a array, 242, 244. 

Synthesis of metals, 157. 

Sheep, 79, 145, 148. 

Shoes, 102, 123. 

Shrubs, 32 

Signs of pleasure, 86. 

S’gns of displeasure, 86. 

Sikara, 167. 

Skins, 159. 

Skies, 21. 

Sikf>a, Jc2, 154. 

Sky,-128. 

Silken clothes, 79. 

Si!pa«astra, 152, 153, 155. 

Silpin, 211, 

Silver, 41, 75, 79, 83, 96, 100, 144, 

145, 148, 176, 213, 254. 
fSimiapA (Dalbergia siisoo), 165. 
Sign, 179. 
giSna, 179. 

Sita, 19. 

Siva, 113. 

Six kinds of decision, 207- 
Sixty-four arts, 160. 

Swai-at, 24. 

Smriti, 82, 155, 156, 186, 188. 

S-nrili Slstrn. 186. 

Smritis, 76, 152, 205. 

Snake, 84, 110, 114, 121, 123, 141, 
142, 243, 247. ’ 

Snakes, 23, 128. 

Snows, 140. 

Snuhi, 236. 

Softening of leathers, 159. 

Soma. 175. 

Son (vessel), 175. 

Southern countries, 187. 
Sovereignty wheu to be conferred 
upon son, 263 . ; 

Spring sun, 89. I 


l3r4ddha, 9:'. 


Sri (Tmksin!), 176 
Si;iy4dat"tn, 118 
Smtis, 76, 82, 156, 205, 248. 
Srutajna, 82. 

Stabling of elephants, 23 4 
Stnbling of camels, 2a4. 

Star, 141. 

Sth4na, 154. 

Strange land, 120. 

Straw, 109. 

Strength—its kinds, 216. 
Strength—how increased, 21.8. 
Stridhan, 210. 

Strings of bulls, 233. 

Strings of camels, 233.- 
Stobhakas, 189. 

Stone-cutter, 83, 158, 168. 
Struggle for existence, 248. 
tSuchi array, 242, 244. 

Snohakas, 189. 

Sudra, 122, 161. 163, 164, 184, 249, 
251. 

Sudradhana, 164. 

Suddhipatra, 92. 

Sudras, 141. 

Sugarct.ne, 157- 
SnUa. 141, 260. * 

Huki achAryya, 1. 

, Sul a; (trident), 175. 

Sulk a, 147. 

Sulka horse, 227. 

Sulphur, 236, 237. 

Snmbha, 169. 

Summer, 22, 229. 

Sumantra, 71, 73, 97. 

Sumantraka, 68. 

Sun, 12, 22, 104. 141. 166:-177. 


TWa, 145, 172, 173, 178, 179, 
231. 

T41a (measure), 169. 

TalajBa, 211. ' 

Talas, 170, 181. 




TamAla (Ci u nauiotnum tainAla) 106. i 
Tamas, 122. 

TamAsika, 168, 176. 

TAtnasa penance, 7- 

Taming of elephants, 77, 124, 128. 

TauktU 143 

I’antni, 154. j 

Tautras, 76, 152, 188. j 

Tapinchha (tamAle), 165. 

Tar jj ant, 171. 

Tarka, 82, 152. 

Tattwa, 198. 

Taxes, 148, 149. 

Technique of keeping accounts, 97. 
Teeth of bulls, 232. 

Teeth of camels, 233. 

Teeth of elephants, 232. 

Teeth of horses, 231-2. 

Ten requisites in the administra¬ 
tion of justice, 186. 

Testing of metals, 159. 

Theft, 185. 

Thorns, 157, 214. 

Thorny trees, 240. 

Thunder, 128. 

Tiger, 114, 121. 

Tigers, 45, 60, 218, 259. 

Tila (oil seed), 165, 166. 

Time for adiministration of NyAya, | 
188. 

Time for administration of Smriti, 
188. 

Time for trying cases of murder, 
&c.. 188. 

Tin, 144, 145, 213. 
Tinduka(Diospyros embryopteris), 
166. 

Tirtira, 79. 

TolA, 143, 144. 

Topaz, 141, 144. 

Tortoise, 35. 

Training of bulls (ox), 124. 
Training of horses, 77, 78, 124, 228, 
229. 

Traividyas, 184. 

Treasure, 47. 

Trayl (3 vedas), 21. f 

Treasnrer, 79. ' 

Trees, 16, 31. 

Trees, plants and shrubs, 28. 

TretA, 169, 176. 

TretA yuga, 131. 


: Trikata horse, 22-. 

Trivarga, 227. ( 

Tuda (mulberry), 166. 
f Tunna (Cedrala tonne), 168- 
Turvva, 254. 

U 

UdAtta. 154 

Udumbara (Ficus glomerate), 165. 
Udvega (anxiety), 265 
Udvijja, 151. 

Udvijja (or plants), 161. 
Under-SAuiantas, 24. 

UnmAna, 96. * 

Unproductive lands, 132 
Upabhoga, P5. 

Up&dhi, 176. 

Upekgya expedition, 211, 2t2 
Upanidhi, 95. • 

Upavedas, 114, 152, 153. 

Use of arms-an art, 158. 

Uttama punishment, 137- 
Uttara, 197. 

UttaraMimAmsA, 3. 

Uttarapakga, 196- 
UtthAna, 44. 

V 

Vabbula (acacia), 166. 

VAdana, 157. 

Vadara (jujube), 165 
VAgdanda, 208. 

.VAhana, 168, 177. 

YAhu-yuddha, 158. 

Vaiduryya, 141, 144- 
Vaiduryya gem, 228. 

Yai&egika, 155. 

Vaiiravana, 11, 13. 

VaiSya, 122, 161, 184, 251. 

VaiAya as judge, 184. 

VaiSyas, 151, 164 
VAjiAa, 226. 

Vajra array, 243. 

V ajra,-143- 

Vaknla (Mimusops elengi), 165. 
VAlas, 169, 179. 

Valgita, 230. 

Yali, 169. 

VAna, 169. 

VAna fort, 214, 

. VAnaprastha, 161. 

VarAha, 169, 1,5'. 

YarAtis (cowries), 187. 

Yargas, 200. 



xxiil 


Varta, 22. I 

V4rV» (economics), 21. I 

V arena, 12. 

Va?at, 163. 

Vasi?th-, 1, 164, 204. 

Vasti (abdomen), 179, 

Vnta (banyan) tree, 165, 

Vayu, 12- 

Vedangas, 69, 154. 

Vedinfa, 82, 152, 155. 

Vedas, 163, 188. 

Vena, 12. 

V&naKnga (stones of the Narbudda 
valley), 176. 

Ventriloquists, 83. 

•Vanina, 12. 

Vetana, 95. 

Vetaia, 169. 

Vetradharas, 83. 

Vibhitaka (Terminalia bellerica), 


Vidrnma, 141. 

VidySs, 152,156. 

Vigraha, 239, 241. 

Vigrihya expedition, 241, 242. 
Vijasaraka (tree not identified) 166. 
Vijaya, 167 
Vijaya horse, 226. 

Vijia, 140. s 
Vi k&ra (flight), 234. 

Vikkras, 155. 

Vikehkata (Flacourtia sapida) 166. 
Vilva (bael), 165. 

Vina (lyre), 175. 

Vlnift, 176. 

Vinimayikrita (exchanged), 95. 

Vi rat. 24. 

Virtues of Niti Sitstra, 2, 4, 5 
Viganusthi (Strychnos nnxvomioa), 


Vifayas, 17. 

Vi»nu, 166, 175, 176, 177. 
Viiw&mitra, 63, 164. 
Vitasti, 236. 

Vr f nl, 20. 

Vritra, 169. 

Vyabah&ris, 3. 
Vyfckariia, 152, 164, 
Vyila array, 213. 

Vji.ia, 3. 

Vyavaliara, 183, 197. 
Vyavalulras, 139. 

Vynhas, 214, 217, 244. 


Wages, 98, 99, 213. 

War with charmed instruments, 


Warrant, 192. 

Watchmen, 257. 

Water, 28. 

Watering, 165. 

Wealth—kinds of, 93, 94. 

Weaver of garlands, 139, 

Weaving garlands—an art, 157. 
West, 30. 

Whales, 119. 

Wheat, 237. 

Wheel, 237. 

Wheel array, 244. 

Whipping, 159. 

White mustard, 226. 

Wild trees, 165. . 

Wines from flowers, 159. 
Witnesses, 200. 

Wood, 8, 28, 136. 

Woods, 148. 

Woollen clothes, 79. 

V 

Ya, 154. 

Yachita, 94, 95. 

Y5jana, 151. 

Yajur veda, 153. 

Yajus, 152. 

Yam5, 12, 13. 

Yima (3 hours), 30, 36, 38, 53, 99. 
Yana, 239, 241. 

Yana, 241. 

Yava, 165. 

Yava (barley), 166. 

Yavana, 156- 
Yavanas, 153, 164. 

Yavas (measurement), 221. 
Yavodaras, 25, 221. 

Yaykti, 63. 


Yoga, i&a, toa. 
Yogaumdrk, 168. 

Yoga Sastra, 155. 
Yojana, 234. 

Yajauas, 146. 
Yudhi*|hira, 17. 

Yuga, 176. 
fukti, 263. 

Ynfcti (stratagem), 267- 
.... % 

Zine, 144, 145, 213. 



